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INTRODUCTION 


The Scriptures, Tradition, Exposition 


The sub-heading gives indications of some of the perspectives followed in 
the research which lies behind the present book: “The Scriptures, Tradition, 
Exposition, Settings, Meaning.” In this introduction these perspectives 
will briefly be characterized. Then the chapters and the book as a whole will 
be surveyed in order to show how the different parts function together. 
The first points are, accordingly, The Scriptures, tradition, expository 
methods and use. 

In Judaism of New Testament times The Scriptures had authority and 
they had a written literary form. They existed together with oral traditions 
and with practices which were woven into the fabric of society, includ- 
ing the Temple and its functions and, moreover, into religious, judicial 
and personal aspects of life and the people's understanding of the nation 
and the world. As The Scriptures they were authoritative writings which 
were subject to interpretations in written, oral and behavioral forms. The 
written expositions might have the form of paraphrasing elaborations in 
which words and phrases from a text were interpreted. Such interpreta- 
tive activity is clearly seen in the exposition of the Old Testament quota- 
tion about the manna, the bread from heaven, in John 6:31-59. 

In 1959 I published a brief study on this paragraph in John, the note 
"The Unity of the Discourse in John 6," in Zeitschrift für die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, 5o (1959) 277—78. The editor of the Journal, professor 
W. Eltester, responded positively to my observations. In my book Bread 
from Heaven, published by Brill Publishers in 1965, it was shown that 
the quotation rendered in verse 31, “Bread from Heaven he gave them 
to eat," received a subsequent elaboration in which words from the text 
were repeated and interpreted. The commentaries of Philo of Alexandria, 
written some times before the year 50 C.E., were extensive examples of 
such interpretative elaborations of parts of the Pentateuch and of related 
traditions. 

One might ask whether the traditions of the words and works of Jesus, 
as rendered in John, had gained such a degree of authority that they 
also were in the process of being treated in the same or similar way. The 
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answer is “yes”. Fortunately, evidence for expository use of traditions from 
and about Jesus, is already provided by Paul, especially in his First Letter 
to the Corinthians, as is documented in the present book where some 
such relevant texts are analyzed. More expository varieties in the interpre- 
tation of The Scriptures and of the Jesus-tradition need be investigated, 
however. 


Setting and Meaning 


The word 'setting' is used because it is less technical than 'context' and 
less specific than ‘history’. The ‘setting’ of John consists of several aspects 
or levels. On one level the topographical locations and related points of 
information in John are important data. Moreover, they can to some extent 
be related to archaeological findings. In the present book the intention is 
not to provide new insights into this area of research, but surveys and 
articles by other scholars have been consulted and utilized. Publications 
by J. Charlesworth (1988, 103-30; 2003, 37-70; 2009, 56-72, esp. pp. 61-66) 
and U. von Wahlde (2006, 523-68; 2009, 155-73; 2010, 2:216-2018) have 
especially been helpful. 

Also some related studies of Martin Hengel have provided fruitful 
insights. In various publications he has dealt with central problems in 
Johannine research. He has pointed to the surprising combination in John 
of theological elaborations on the one hand, and specific topical, philo- 
logical, sosial, legal and other points of information on the other hand. 
(Hengel 1999, 334). He claimed that these observations demonstrate that 
the author comes from the Jewish Eretz Israel prior to the year 70 C.E., 
although the Gospel itself was written later. (Hengel 1993, 276) 

Hengel related the confession of Thomas “My Lord and my God", 
John 20:28, to Pliny's letter to the Emperor Trajan which is dated between 
no and uz C.E., and suggested that John was written between ten and 
twenty years earlier. (Hengel 1992, 425 and 430). One might ask the ques- 
tion, however, if it is as plausible to assume that this author also have 
brought with him from his earlier home-land Jesus-traditions and exposi- 
tory usages of it. A positive answer to this question seems to be strength- 
ened by the investigation in the present book. 

Ifatimelineis drawn in the opposite direction, the contextual setting goes 
back to the fifties C.E. for the letters of Paul, and even further back in time 
to Philo's writings. Here the different levels are exemplified, such as spe- 
cific data of historical events, geographical locations, expository methods, 
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and furthermore transmitted traditions and structures and ideas seen 
within a cosmic context and beyond. 

It is important to note that Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians exem- 
plifies how gospel tradition had such a degree of authority that they were 
subject to expository interpretations of similar kinds to the expositions 
of The Scriptures. For example, Paul adds expository interpretations to 
the traditional logion on divorce (1 Cor 710-16). Although the timeline 
from the times of Philo and Paul to the end of the century has been con- 
sidered above, the focus in the present book is not set on time and date, 
but on whether or not John draws on and interprets Gospel traditions 
independently of the other three written Gospels. A positive answer to 
this question of independence hopefully has been strengthened by the 
present investigation. 

As far as meaning is concerned, several aspects are examined, but in 
various degrees. Special attention has been given to some legal concepts, 
principles and practices. In 1968 I published an essay in the memorial 
volume for the Philo-scholar Erwin R. Goodenough, Religions in Antiquity, 
edited by Jacob Neusner. The title of my contribution was *God's Agent 
in the Fourth Gospel", where I maintained that the concept of sending in 
John is closely connected with the halakhic understanding of agency. The 
main sources used were found in rabbinic writings. Later I have drawn 
more extensively on Philo's writings, both with references to agents in 
human inter-relationships and to intermediary messengers between God 
and human beings. In the present book the Christological use in John of 
this legal concept is given further attention. 

Of course, other concepts should be analyzed in the same way. The 
reason for the focus on agency is the need seen for analyzing further 
John's Christological use of this concept. However, it is of basic impor- 
tance to note that the Son is the One who is being sent on a mission by 
his Father. Thus, the basic family concepts of Father and Son and love and 
care, should be brought in more than what is done in the present volume. 
Likewise, other Christological concepts and titles need to be more fully 
included, such as Wisdom/the Law, the Son of Man, the Messiah. Some of 
these have been touched in the present studies, but the Johannine usages 
should be further examined. 

A key question in the interpretation of John is the understanding of 
the relationship between the human and divine aspects in Christology. 
In the monograph Bread from Heaven I followed the scholars who see an 
anti- Docetic tendency to be central in John. At this point my view has 
changed: The problem reflected in John is not Docetism. The Docetists 
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denied Jesus' humanity. The problem as pictured in John is rather: how 
can a human person be divine and 'come down from heaven" (John 
6:41-42. See Menken 1997, 199, note 61). In this way the problem was the 
denial of the divinity of Jesus. 


The Book 


As can be seen from the list of acknowledgements some of the chapters 
build on studies which have been previously published. They have been 
selected because they fit into the larger whole of a book. Together with the 
newly written chapters this intention hopefully has been fulfilled. Accord- 
ingly, the book is divided into five parts: In Part A I republish two essays. 
The first essay was published in 2010 and is a survey of main areas of my 
research in John. M. Labahn has written a response. The next study was 
published several years ago, in 1983. It contains my comments on aspects 
of debates on expository method and form uncovered in the Johannine 
section on the manna, the bread from heaven, John 6. This debate has still 
relevance for present day studies of John. Against the background of this 
survey of my research more specific aspects are selected in the different 
parts of the book. 

The task is to see how far Philo of Alexandria and the Apostle Paul 
prove to be a fitting and fruitful setting for understanding the Gospel of 
John. Thus, the next part of the book (Part B) deals with the context of 
Judaism and Christian Beginnings as seen within the context of the Hel- 
lenistic world. Judaism is represented by Philo of Alexandria. His writ- 
ings are not only a source for ideas, but are a 'treasure chest' for research 
on expository methods, on structures of form, on hermeneutics, and on 
Jewish traditions which contain degrees of influence of ideas from phi- 
losophy of Greek origin. Philo also gives glimpses from Jewish pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem, and from the impact of Rome on the Roman empire as a 
whole, for observances of the Sabbath, circumcision and festivals, and for 
the application of the Laws of Moses in community life and to historical 
events, and for Pythagorean like speculations on numbers. Philo's writings 
can be dated to the period prior to the year 50 C.E. 

Christian Beginnings are represented by the Apostle Paul as well as by 
the Gospel of John. The wider context is looked at in the chapter "The 
Gospel of John and Hellenism". A main perspective here can be formu- 
lated in this way: Instead of looking for direct influence from outside of 
Judaism, the challenge is to look into the possibility that the Gospel of 
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John contains distinctly Jewish and Christian elements within the context 
of broader Hellenistic features. 

Although Philo and Paul provide a fruitful surrounding for important 
aspects of John, John is not dependent on these writings and letters. How 
is in turn John's relationship to the other gospels to be understood? Is 
John in one way or another dependent on one or all of the other three gos- 
pels? The question needs be formulated differently, however, since gospel 
traditions are found in Paul's letters. For that reason Part C reads "From 
John and the Synoptics to John Within Early Gospel Traditions." 

The relationship between the Gospel of John and the other three gospels 
has been a much debated topic in New Testament research. A wide range 
of views and suggested conclusions have been proposed. Some scholars 
maintain the view that John is dependent on the other Gospels, or at least 
on one, the Gospel of Mark. Others conclude that John is independent of 
the other written gospels, or is partly dependent on the other gospels and 
partly draws on oral tradition. The last view was at first maintained by 
the present author. 

The formulation of the title of Part C reflects that the present author 
has increasingly moved into also comparing John with the gospel tradi- 
tions found in Paul's letters, primarily in his First Letter to the Corinthi- 
ans, to see how the traditions have been subject to expository use. My 
‘journey’ in this area has step by step led me into reaching the conclusion 
that John's independence is the most probable understanding. More light 
from Paul has illuminated this subject area. 

Part D, “God's Agent in Johannine Exposition", focuses on one of the 
central themes in the Gospel, that of Jesus as the one who is sent by God. 
This concept is associated with Jesus in all four gospels, but has a more 
explicit and central role in John than in the other three. Philo's use of the 
concept and occurrences in rabbinic writings are important for under- 
standing its use in John. 

In order to avoid abstractions away from the Johannine text the method 
employed is to include the examination of the use and meaning of the 
concept within sections of John. In this way the aspects of transmitted 
traditions and expository elaborations are placed in context. 

It needs be stressed that other themes in John need be taken up in a 
similar way, such as “Father and Son'. The concept of agency is also to be 
related further to other Christological designations, such as Wisdom, Son 
of Man, Messiah, etc. Moreover, it is shown that the quest of the historical 
Jesus can be raised against this background. Here further research needs 
be done. 
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The conclusion is: More light from Philo's writings has been seen in the 
present investigation of the Christological concept of Jesus as God's agent/ 
messenger/ambassador. 

How far can Philo also be of help in the search for answers to other 
debated questions in the research on the Gospel of John? Some of such 
further questions are taken up in Part E, which has been entitled *Chal- 
lenge and Response". Here responses are given to three challenges: 1) Is 
John in one way or another dependent on Mark as to structural form, 
or do both works rely on a form which was of broader use? 2) How can 
extensive theological/ideological elaboration be combined with the spe- 
cific geographical, historical and social awareness and interest? 3) It is 
suggested that the setting in John of Thomas' confession to Jesus as God 
must be dated late, and that it actually renders the confession of the 
Church, as reflected in Plinius' letter. As for this point, it is suggested here 
that the traditional accusation of Jesus for blasphemy was interpreted by 
John as telling the truth: Jesus was God. Mistakenly this truth had been 
understood to be the capital crime of blasphemy. 

Moreover, Philo's treatises De Legatione ad Gaium and In Flaccum seem 
to offer help in understanding the form and the combination of history 
and interpretation in John. In a study of mine (2001, 86-101) I have outline 
how the Laws of Moses, as interpreted by Philo, play an important role 
in Philo's understanding of society and of historical events in De Lega- 
tione. D. Runia (2003, 351) expresses general agreement with this view. In 
In Flaccum Philo interprets the actions of Flaccus by using the Laws of 
Moses as lens. In both treatises Philo's responses are words of hope and 
encouragement. These and other observations justify that the following 
question is raised: Can these two treatises give help for the understand- 
ing of John? 

The general conclusion to be drawn of the analyses made in this vol- 
ume is that the case for the independence of John seems to have been 
strengthened. Further points of a summary is given in the final chapter: 
“John, Archaeology, Philo, Paul, Other Jewish Sources. Where my journey 
of research has led me. John's Independence of the Synoptics." 


Technical Matters 


In the study "The Scriptures and the Words and Works of Jesus" edited by 
T. Thatcher in What We Have Heard from the Beginning, the notes were 
included in the running text, and only some special notes were placed as 
foot-notes. In order to make the book into a structural whole, this system 
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has been followed. As a result the contents of some of the extensive origi- 
nal footnotes have been included in the text itself as far as possible. When 
additional material has seemed relevant, it has been added to the chapter 
concerned, or has been integrated as part of the new chapters written for 
the present book. 

To some degree repetitions are unavoidable when previously published 
studies are re-used. However, if the same content is repeated in new con- 
texts and under different perspectives, it contributes to new insights and 
contributes in a fresh way to the ongoing research. In exceptional cases a 
repetitious section has been omitted. 

The repetitions in the final chapter have a special function. They serve 
as summaries of main aspects examined, and, together with new points, 
give basis for a summary of conclusions drawn. Thus, the final chapter 
has the function of being a summary of main issues which are analyzed 
and discussed. 
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PART A 


SURVEY OF RESEARCH AND DEBATE 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE SCRIPTURES AND THE WORDS AND WORKS OF JESUS 


With a Response by M. Labahn 


This survey covers the main aspects of my studies on John's Gospel as of 
the year 2oo7. Points from this broad presentation serve to preview some 
of the conclusions reached later in this present volume. In this way the 
subsequent chapters will illustrate my journey as scholar studying John 
and its setting relative to Philo of Alexandria, the apostle Paul, findings 
from archaeology, and finally the Synoptic Gospels. The focus is on the 
Scriptures, oral and written traditions, and expository methods and appli- 
cations. Concepts and ideas are included, but further studies are needed 
in this area. 


Glimpses from My Research in the Gospel of John 


As I was doing research on the interpretation of manna as "bread from 
heaven" in John 6, I also examined the phrase “He who sent me" and 
similar terms. Through this study, I realized that the forensic perspec- 
tive played an important role in the Gospel of John (=John). As I looked 
further into the background of this idea of agency, I found it to repre- 
sent a distinct Jewish usage within the broader perspective of Hellenism. 
(Borgen 1965/81, 158—64; id. 1968, 137-48 and 1986, 67-78; id. 1996b, 101-2 
and p. 110). Moreover, Philo of Alexandria provided material of interest 
on heavenly agents. He applied this juridical concept to the personified 
Logos, who acts as ambassador of God (Heres 205), and to angels, who are 
envoys between God and the people (Gig. 16, and Abr. 115). Philo's ideas 
illuminated the understanding in John of Jesus who, as the Son, is the 
emissary of God, the Father. 

As I looked further into the forensic aspect of John, I learned from Théo 
Preiss that this judicial concept may also have mystical connotations: the 
agent can be seen as a person identical with his principal (Preiss 1954, 25). 
This union of the agent with the sender is in John strengthened because 
Jesus is seen as the Son of God, with God as the Father. 
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Among the scholars who have examined the forensic aspect in John, 
N. A. Dahl and S. Pancaro have made helpful contributions. Dahl recognized 
that the Johannine concepts of “witness” and "testimony" have judicial 
connotations. According to him, the forensic perspective was so basic 
and broad that it determined the Johannine understanding of history: 
the conflict between God and the world is conceived in forensic terms as 
a cosmic lawsuit. Christ is the representative of God, and the “Jews” are 
representatives of the world. (The term “the Jews" is in quotation marks 
to make clear that John's usage may be different from that of the reader.) 
The “Jews” base their arguments upon the law, and Jesus appeals to the 
witness borne to him by the Baptist, by Jesus’ own works, and by the Scrip- 
tures. The lawsuit reaches its climax in the proceedings before Pilate. In 
his very defeat, Jesus won his case (Dahl 1962). In the introduction to his 
monograph The Law in the Fourth Gospel, Pancaro writes: "The confronta- 
tion between Jesus and the Jews unfolds itself in John as an impressive 
juridical trial and, within this dramatic framework, the Law appears as a 
hermeneutical key to much John has to say concerning the person of Jesus 
and his *work" (Pancaro 1975, 1). Accordingly, in his extensive study Pan- 
caro deals with (a) the Law as a norm used in vain against Jesus, (b) the 
way in which the Law testifies against the Jews and in favor of Jesus, and 
(c) with the way in which the transferral of nomistic terms and symbols 
in John takes place. 

I shall touch on this forensic aspect of John's presentation directly and 
indirectly at several points and deal with it further at the close of the 
chapter. 

In my research I have given much time to detailed analysis of sections 
in John as seen within larger contexts. It is natural that I also use the same 
approach in this study. I begin with John 5 and 6. 


Thematic Connections between John 5 and 6 


In the report on the revelatory words and works of Jesus as outlined in 
John 5:30-47, the Baptist, Jesus' own works, God the sender, and the 
Scriptures/Law serve as his witnesses. The context is as follows: In John 
51-18 the story of Jesus healing a paralytic on the Sabbath is followed by 
judicial exchanges. The story in vv. 1-9 serves as a foundational text with 
select words repeated and paraphrased in the subsequent discussion in 
vv. 10-18. 

The accusation against Jesus is twofold: (a) it is not lawful to carry 
a pallet on the Sabbath, and (b) to justify healing on the Sabbath Jesus 
makes the blasphemous claim that when he healed the paralytic on the 
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Sabbath, he was doing the same work as God the Father was doing. He 
makes himself equal to God, and the “Jews” sought to kill him, John 5:1-18 
(Cf. Seland 1995, 59 and 236). Here Jesus drew on traditional exegesis: God 
cannot be resting on the Sabbath, in spite of the reference to God's rest 
in Gen 2:2-3. 

In the section which follows, John 539-30, the relationship between the 
Son and God the Father is described. A conclusion is drawn in v. 30: “I can 
do nothing on my own authority; as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is 
just, because I seek not my own will, but the will of him who sent me." 

The remaining verses of chapter 5 center on persons, activities, and 
writings that bear witness to the Son, whom the Father sent. John the Bap- 
tist, with reference to John 1, the Son's works, the Father, and the Scrip- 
tures, bear witness to him, vv. 31-47. 

Although there is a geographical discrepancy between John 5 and 6— 
the action in chapter 5 is situated in Jerusalem, while 6:1 indicates that 
Jesus is in Galilee—a close thematic connection between the chapters can 
be seen.! Several observations will highlight the unity of these chapters. In 
John 5:36 it is said that Jesus’ works bear witness that “the Father has sent 
me.” The summary statement about Jesus’ healing activity, the report on 
the feeding of the 5000, and Jesus’ epiphanic appearance to the disciples 
in John 62-21 demonstrate this witnessing function of his works: Jesus 
was more than the prophet-like-Moses, that is, more than the crowd's mis- 
conception of what this event meant. 

As for Jesus’ appearance to his disciples at the crossing of the sea, it 
seems to presuppose the union between God the Father and the Son as 
outlined in John 5:19-30. The co-working of the Father and the Son is 
expressed in the epiphanic “I AM" in 6:20 (O’Day 1997, 156-57). 

In John 5:37a, Jesus said: “And the Father who sent me has himself 
borne witness to me." It is not clear to what the specific witness borne by 
the Father refers. If this testimony by the Father refers to biblical events, 
such as the revelation at Sinai, then the emphasis is on a negative reac- 
tion to this witness: God's voice has not been heard, nor has his form been 
seen, and they do not have his word abiding in them, vv. 37b-38. 

Another possibility should not be overlooked. In John 6:27-29 there is 
a verb that belongs to the terminology of witnessing, the verb Eoppdyicev, 


1 John 6:2 tells us that “the multitude followed him, because they saw the signs he 
did on those who were diseased." This reference presupposes that Jesus had an extensive 
healing activity prior to crossing the Sea of Galilee in 6:1. Thus, the focus in 6:1-2 is not on 
time and geography. petà voca in 6: is “John’s usual expression for denoting the laps of 
an undefined period" (Barrett 1978, 272). 
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“to seal, to close with a seal, to authenticate, to certify, to accredit as an 
envoy.” God has set his seal on the Son of Man, who will give the food 
which endures to eternal life. Thus, “to set the seal on” can mean to 
accredit a person, for example as an envoy (Borgen 1o93a, 272—74 and 
287—oo, Schnackenburg 1965-71, 2:50; Liddell and Scott 1958, 1742). In this 
way God, the Father has borne witness. 

In John 5:39-40 it is stated in a pointed way that the Scriptures bear 
witness: "You search the Scriptures, because you think that in them you 
have eternal life; and it is they that bear witness to me; yet you refuse to 
come to me that you may have life." Then in 6:31 an explicit quotation 
from the Scriptures is given: "as it is written, 'He gave them bread from 
heaven to eat." In the subsequent exposition, words from this quotation 
are repeated through v. 58. In this exegetical commentary it is shown 
that this text from the Scriptures bears witness to Jesus as the bread from 
heaven, as explicitly stated in vv. 35 and 48, “I am the bread of life", and 
in v. 41, “I am the bread which came down from heaven,” and similarly in 
v. 51, “I am the living bread which came down from heaven." 

If the word “to seal," éoppcyicev, in 6:27, does not refer to the direct wit- 
ness by the Father as suggested above, then only the witnessing of Jesus' 
works (6:1-21) and of the Scriptures (6:30-58) are presented in John 6, and 
the dialogue in 6:22-29 serves as bridge between these two units. 

The connection with John 5 may also be seen in 6:60-71. Following 
Jesus' offensive remarks about eating his flesh and drinking his blood, 
the text states that many disciples left Jesus and that Judas was to betray 
him. Peter, representing the Twelve, confesses that Jesus' has the words 
(huata) of eternal life. “The words" may here refer to the positive reac- 
tion by the Twelve, over against the doubt expressed in Jesus' question 
mentioned in 5:47: “how will you believe in my words (pnpora)?” 

These points show that, as far as ideas and interplay are concerned, 
there is a close and smooth connection between John 5 and 6, despite 
the geographical discrepancy. In terms of the relationship between the 
chapters 5, 6, and 7, it is clear that in 73 John picks up the thread from 
5117-18, that the Jewish authorities sought to kill Jesus. Thus 5:17-18 and 
74 form an inclusio around 5:19-6:71. 


The Witness of the Scriptures 


In tracing the relationship between the chapters 5 and 6 and then together 
with chapter 7, I have made clear that the works of Jesus, the stories of the 
feeding, and the crossing of the sea have weight together as a witness 
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along with the Scriptures exemplified in the interpretation of bread from 
heaven. 

Jesus’ comment in v. 26, “... you seek me, not because you saw signs, 
but because you ate your fill of the loaves" shows that the narratives fully 
bore witness, but the crowd was motivated by a misconception. 

Within this context some observations should be made from my analy- 
sis of John 6:31-58. The main structure of this homily needs to be outlined: 
words from the Old Testament quotation “Bread from heaven he gave 
them to eat,” v. 31, are constantly repeated through v. 58. The exposition 
can be characterized in the following way: 

First, the words from the main Old Testament quotation are repeated 
and interpreted in a systematic way throughout this section. 

In vv. 32-58, the words “bread from heaven he gave them" are repeated 
and interpreted. 

The words "Aptov Ex tod odpavod Edwxev from the quotation in v. 31 are 
repeated in vv. 32-48: 


V. 32 Sédwxev... Tov detov Ex Tod odpavod,... StSwow... Tov 
d&etov Ex Tob ovpavod: 

V. 33 dprog... Ex Tod odpavod... 

V.34 ... 806... prov 

V.35 ... proc... 

V. 38... Tod obpavoü 

V. 41... diptoc... Èx Tod obpavod, 

V. 42... TOÔ odpavod... 

V. 48... dpto¢... 


Then in vv. 49-58, the term gayetv (or the synonym tpwywv, see John 13:18) 
is added and given a central role. 


V. 49 Eparyov... 

V. 50... diptoc. . . Èx Tod 
V. 51... proc... ÈX TO 
proc... dwow 

V. 52... 000vat . . . payetv 

V. 53... @ayNTE... 

V. 54... (xpo)... 

V. 56 ... (tewywv)... 

V. 57... (Tpwywv 

V. 58... &pToç Ex Tod obpavod...Epayov... (TpwywVv)...öptov... 


ovpavod... payr 
O odpavod...peyy Tod dotov... 
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Second, the closing statement, v. 58, refers back to the main statement 
at the beginning and at the same time sums up points from the entire 
exposition. 

Third, besides the main quotation from the Old Testament in v. 31, in 
v. 45 there is a subordinate quotation from Is 54:3, which is built into the 
exposition. 

Parallels are found in Leg. 362-168; Mut. 253-263, and more stereo- 
typical examples in Exod. Rab. 25:1,2,6 (Borgen 1965/81, 28-58)? 

The subsections in this exposition can be characterized as follows: 


The Old Testament quotation in John 6:31 is part of the question raised by 
the crowd in v. 30 (“... what sign do you do, that we may see, and believe 
you?"), and Jesus' answer in vv. 32-33 begins the commentary. A new ques- 
tion is asked in v. 34 and Jesus' answer follows in vv. 35-40. The exegetical 
debate between Jesus and the “Jews,” referred to above covers vv. 41-48. 
Then Jesus moves into the verses 49ff. where the word “to eat" from the 
Old Testament text is a central term. A new question is raised by the “Jews” 
in v. 52, with Jesus' answer given in the remaining part of the exposition, 


VV. 53—58. 


It is important to remember that the question and answer form was part 
of Jewish exegetical activity. Thus, Philo tells us that when the Thera- 
peutae assemble, the leader “examines some points in the sacred writ- 
ings, or also solves that which is propounded by another" (Contempl. 75). 
Moreover, the question and answer form for exegetical matters is widely 
used in Philo's writings and other Jewish sources (Borgen 1997, 80-101; 
cf. pp. 102-39). 

It is an observable fact that words and phrases from the Old Testa- 
ment quotation in John 6:31, "Aptov Ex tod odpavod Edwxev adtois payeiv, are 
repeated from v. 32 to v. 58. Therefore this quotation serves as the text's 
core, with the repeated words and phrases from the text woven together 
with other words and phrases into an exegetical exposition. 

Some modifications have been suggested by scholars, such as those pro- 
posed by G. Richter (1969). Richter suggested that there is a paraphrasing 


2 Note that P. N. Anderson 1997b, 12, n. 21, makes a mistake when he writes: “... the 
homiletic pattern identified by Borgen... consists of the following points: (1) The Old Tes- 
tament quotation. (2) The interpretation (3) The objection to the interpretation. (4) Point 
(2), the interpretation, freely repeated and questioned. (5) The answer which can conclude 
with a reference to point (2), the interpretation." As can be seen, the points referred to 
by Anderson do not coincide with my characterization of the homiletic exposition, as 
indicated here. Anderson refers to page 85 in my book Bread from Heaven where I analyze 
the subsection John 6:41-48. These verses contain what I called *a pattern of exegetical 
debate." 
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and systematic exposition of words from the Old Testament text in John 
6:31ff. He also agrees that the closing statement in each case has many 
similarities with the opening statement. I maintain that John 6:58 is the 
closing statement. Richter suggested that v. 51a is the closing verse, since 
there are agreements between v. 51a and the opening verses in vv. 31-33. 
In this way Richter followed those who saw vv. sibff. as an added inter- 
polation about the eucharist. My answer to Richter is that in all these 
passages the closing statement comes when the Old Testament repetition 
itself ends. The repetition of words from the Old Testament quotation in 
John 6:31 runs beyond v. 51a and ends with v. 58. In Borgen 1983c, 32-38 
with end notes, I have dealt more fully with Richter's points. 


Textual Structures 


In recent years, we have seen an increasing interest in structural studies. 
Various methods are used. Instead of entering into a general discussion 
of methods, I shall give a few examples where similarities and differences 
may be seen. One example is related to my analysis of the Prologue of 
John (Borgen 1970, 288-95 and id. 1972, 288-95, and id. 1987b, 75-101). 
My observations suggest that John 11-18— the Prologue of John—is to be 
divided basically into two parts, verses 1-5, which deal with the proto- 
logical and pre-incarnational “time,” and verses 6-18, which deal with the 
appearance of Jesus Christ. 
Thus, John 1:1-18, seen as a unit, has the following structure: 


(a) vv. 1-2: the Logos (ó Aóyoc) and God (0&6c) before the creation. 

(b) v. 3: the Logos who created (mévta 8v adtod Eyevero). 

(c) vv. 4-5: Light and darkness (tò pôç and ý axotia); darkness not over- 
coming the light. 

(c) vv. 6-9: the coming of light (p&s) as Jesus’ coming, with the Baptist 
as a witness. 

(b’) vv. 10-13: the Creator (8v adtod éyévero) claiming his possession 
through the coming of Jesus. 

(a') vv. 14-18: The epiphany of the coming of Jesus. The terms the Word 
(6 Aóyoc) and God (0&óc) are repeated. 


R. Alan Culpepper's interest in my study focused on my proposal regard- 
ing the structure of the Prologue. It represented a step forward, but my 
analysis had some weaknesses, one of which was the following: "It is based 
on only three key terms or phrases while the prologue contains several 
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other equally important terms which when taken into account alter the 
structure of the text" (Culpepper 1980, 1-31). My response is (Borgen 1987b, 
93-96): Culpepper's comment is inadequate, since it ignores the fact that 
these "three terms or phrases" come from the authoritative source on the 
creation, Gen 1:1-5, which is even marked out by the initial words “In the 
beginning" in both John 1:1 and Gen 1:1. These words or terms have special 
weight in the beginning section of the Gospel. 

Furthermore, R. A. Culpepper characterizes my understanding of the 
structure of John's Prologue as roughly chiastic. He then maintains that 
the two references to John the Baptist (vv. 6-8 and v. 15) distort my pro- 
posed structure, since both lie in the second half of the chiasm. Here Cul- 
pepper has a theoretical model which he applies in a mechanical way. 
One should not overlook that the first half of John's Prologue deals with 
the protological and pre-incarnational perspective and the second half 
with aspects related to the incarnation. Logically, John the Baptist belongs 
only to this second half. Correspondingly, in the Jerusalem Targum on Gen 
3:24 the references to "this world" and "in the world to come" occur only in 
the second half. The reason is that the first half deals with protology and 
the second half with history and eschatology. 

It is to be noted that J. Painter in his essay *Rereading Genesis in the 
Prologue of John" states that I have convincingly argued that the Prologue 
is to be understood as an exposition of Gen 1:1ff. From Painter I learned 
that the pre-incarnational aspect is present in John 11-5 (Painter 2003, in 
Aune, Ulrichsen and Seland 2003, 179-201). The conclusion is: structural 
models are not to be applied in a mechanical way. They should as far 
as possible develop from the intrinsic value system and thought forms 
present in the text. If possible, other relevant texts should be used for 
comparison. D. M. Smith's advice is fitting here. He maintains that the 
identification of material on the basis of criteria obtained from outside 
the Gospel itself seems to be more easily controllable than one's own stan- 
dards of consistency and coherence (Smith 1984, 14-15). 

In Bread from Heaven I concentrated my analysis of the Old Testament 
text quoted in v. 31b: “as it is written, ‘Bread from heaven he gave them 
to eat," and the subsequent exegetical exposition. The literary context 
was dealt with briefly (Borgen 1965/81, 41-46). I realized that chapter 6 as 
a whole and its thematic ties to chapter 5 called for closer examination 
(Borgen 19932). To emphasize this, I have already looked at the two chap- 
ters together at the beginning of this chapter. 

The contexts of Philo's homilies used for comparison can be explored 
further. Observations on Leg. 3162-168 will serve as an example. 
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Before looking at this text, a point of information about the extant 
treatises of Philo's Allegorical Interpretation series on Genesis will prove 
helpful. This exegetical series consists of a verse by verse commentary 
that covers the main parts of Gen 2-41. Thus, in this series there are no 
commentaries preserved on Exodus or on the other Pentateuchal books, 
but only on Genesis. Several scriptural sections from other parts of the 
Pentateuch are interpreted by Philo in the Allegorical Interpretation on 
Genesis, however. In this way there are, fortunately, still commentaries on 
texts from Exodus, such as those on the manna, Exod 16, etc., and on texts 
from the remaining books of the Pentateuch. 

In Legum allegoriae, Book 3, the verses in Gen 3:8-19 serve as headings 
for chains of expositions on verses from other parts of the Pentateuch. 
I examined Philo's exposition of Exod 16:4 in Leg. 3162-168 as one of the 
parallels to John 6:31—58. This section is incorporated into an expository 
chain of units connected to Gen 314c: “earth shall you eat all the days of 
your life." This chain runs from $ 161 to $ 181. The different parts of this 
broad exposition have as a common theme the idea of food. In my Bread 
from Heaven (1965/1981, 44), I referred to the thematic and transitional 
words in Leg. 3:162a, "That the food of the soul is not earthly but heavenly, 
the Sacred Word will testify (uaptupyjcet) abundantly.” This statement 
introduces the scriptural quotation of Exod 16:4 and serves as bridge back 
to the brief exposition on the earthly food of Gen 3:14c in Leg. 3161. Here 
Philo moves from the earthly food to the spiritual/ethereal food. 

Scholars, including D. Runia and myself among others, have examined 
some of these "chains" of scriptural quotations and expositions which fol- 
low after a scriptural quotation in the running commentary. These added 
links in the chain have been called secondary quotations. There is no eval- 
uation expressed in this term as such, since there is a large variety of rela- 
tionships expressed between the main link and the subsequent links of a 
chain (Runia 1984, 209-56, 1987, 105-38, cf. 1991; Borgen 1997, 102-39). For 
example, in the transitional formulation in Leg. 3:162a, the verb paptupew 
is the key word: "The Sacred Word" will bear witness to the heavenly food. 
Here there is a correspondence to the idea in John 5:39 that "the Scrip- 
tures" bear witness to Jesus, who, according to 6:31-58, is “the bread of life" 
which came down from heaven. 


In summary, the following forensic perspective on John 5:1-7:1 emerges: 
Jesus has committed two crimes (a) he broke the Sabbath and (b) he 
made himself equal to God, 5:1-18. He was then under the threat of capital 
punishment. In verses 19-30 Jesus explains the relationship between him, 
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as Son, to God, as Father. The conclusion is: "I can do nothing of my own 
authority; as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is just, because I seek not 
my own will but the will of him who sent me." Jesus refers to those who 
bear witness to him: John the Baptist, the works of Jesus, the Father who 
sent him, and the Scriptures. 

The Scriptures bear witness to him (v. 39), and Moses accuses the lis- 
teners. Moses wrote of Jesus (vv. 44-45). 

Then in chapter 6 the actual witnessing is documented: The crowd and 
the disciples, in 6:1-21, indirectly witness to Jesus’ works. 

In the dialogue between Jesus and the crowd, vv. 22-29, it is made clear 
that they had misunderstood Jesus' works to refer to earthly food. They 
should rather work for the food which gives eternal life. Then the crowd 
asked for a sign and referred to what was "written," "Bread from heaven 
he gave them to eat” (vv. 30-31). In his exegesis Jesus identifies the bread 
from heaven with himself, vv. 32-58. In this way the Old Testament text 
bears witness to Jesus as the bread from heaven. As suggested above, the 
verses 6:22-29 probably focus on the phrase "for on him [the Son of Man] 
God the Father has set his seal," v. 27. By this "sealing" the Father has 
borne witness to him. 

In these two chapters, the different groups reacted in various ways to 
the witnesses: the “Jews” sought to kill him for his crimes, John 5217-18, 
and they challenged his exegesis of the scriptural quotation on bread from 
heaven, 6:41ff. and 6:52ff. The crowd who searched for Jesus misunder- 
stood his feeding of the 5000, 6:26. When Jesus identified himself by say- 
ing: “I am the bread of life,” he criticized them for their disbelief, and said: 
“...you have seen me and yet do not believe" (6:35-36). The disciples were 
divided in their reactions. Many left, see 6:6o—66. The twelve, represented 
by Peter, decided to remain. They had come to know that Jesus was “the 
Holy One of God,” 6:67—6o. Finally, Simon Iscariot, one of the twelve, was 
to betray him, 6:70-71. After this sequence in chapters 5 and 6 on crimes, 
the threat of punishment, Jesus’ self-presentation, his list of witnesses and 
their role, and the various reactions, John 7:1 returns to Jesus living under 
the threat of being killed. 

In my view, J. Painters attribution of John 63-35, which he calls 
“a quest story,” to the first edition of the Gospel, and his attribution of 
vv. 4iff. and 52ff., which he calls “rejection stories" to a later second edition, 
breaks down in 6:36-40. He claims that the crowd is on a quest, and the 
"Jews" (vv. 41 and 52) are the ones who reject it. (Painter 1997, 79-88) 
Against Painter, I suggest that verse 36 tells us that the crowd rejected him: 
"But I said to you that you have seen me and yet do not believe." As for the 
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“Jews,” they objected to Jesus’ exegetical identification of the bread from 
heaven with himself, and they asked how he could give of his flesh to eat. 
It is not stated that they rejected him, however. 

I agree with Painter that there is a history of traditions behind the 
Gospel, but I question his theory of two editions. The different reactions 
to Jesus' works and words which are seen in the Gospel would also be 
present—with some variations—in the pre-Gospel period of the tradition. 

When Painter calls v. 35, “I am the bread of life" the “text,” he ignores 
the fact that through the term "bread" this verse is an integral part of 
the repetition of words from the Old Testament quotation in v. 31, which 
runs through v. 58. Verse 35 also is an integral part of the questions and 
answers about the scriptural quotation. The central importance of v. 35 
comes from the fact that from this point onwards the "bread" is explicitly 
identified with Jesus, as can be seen in vv. 41, 48, and 51. In all of these 
verses, the “I am"-sayings from the Old Testament quotation in v. 31 are 
repeated. 

Many other approaches to structural analysis are seen in research today 
(see Beutler 1997). A few comments may be of some relevance in this 
connection: 


1. When examining the use of misunderstanding and irony in John, one 
should try to integrate the "theological" aspect into the formal struc- 
tural categories, for example by combining the analysis of misunder- 
standing with the theological category of earth and heaven and related 
ideas. 

2. Since the interpretative and exegetical elements, even on a judicial 
level, are present in the Gospel, one should look into possible learned 
aspects of this activity. For example, Hebrew philological features are 
presupposed and used to express interpretative concerns and ideas, 
such as in John 1:51. In the background of this verse, we can see the 
Hebrew 13 in Gen 2822 that is understood as a reference to a person, 
meaning “on him," and in John 6:32 and 12:40 variances in the vocali- 
sation of the Hebrew are presupposed. Compare with the combined 
grammatical and theological point made by Paul in Gal 316 (see Bor- 
gen 1965/81, 62—66, 172, and 179). 

3. Finally, the discussion of structures and rhetoric should pay attention 
to the forensic character of words and events in the life of Jesus, lead- 
ing up to his execution as a criminal, and as God's Son and emissary 
returning to his Father. 
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John within the Early Gospel Traditions 


The Scriptures had authority and small units, “verses,” were quoted and 
subject to exegetical exposition. One might ask the question if the works 
and words of Jesus were in the process of being treated in the same or a 
similar way. The answer is “yes.” For example, a “Jesus Logion” may serve 
as basis for various forms of interpretation. The logion “He who receives 
any one whom I send, receives me; and he who receives me, receives him 
who sent me,” in John 13:20 can serve as an example. This logion is found 
in all four Gospels and has thus a firm place in the Gospel tradition. There 
are two versions: 

First those that mention a chain of two agencies, i.e. the sender (God, 
the Father), first agency (Jesus, the Son), second agency (the disciples), 
addressee (not specified), John 13:20; Matt 10:14; Luke 10:16b; Mark 9:37 
and Luke 9:48. 

Second, those versions that deal only with a single agency, ie. the 
sender (God, the Father), agency (Jesus, the Son), or the addressee (not 
specified), John 5:23; 8:19; 12:44-45; 14:7 and 9; 15:23; Luke 10:16a. 

There are rabbinic parallels of the formula of single agency, such as 
those found in Mek. Exod. 14:31: “... having faith in the Shepherd of Israel 
is the same as having faith in (the word of) Him who spoke and the world 
came into being," and "speaking against the Shepherd of Israel is like 
speaking against Him who spoke..." It is of interest to notice that the 
idea of agency here is applied to the role of Moses in an interpretation of 
Exod 14:31 and Num 21:5. 

One form of expository elaboration of this logion is found in John 
12:44-50 (Borgen 1979, 18-35). In John 12:44-45 two versions of this logion 
with single agency (Jesus in first person singular) serve as the "text": "He 
who believes in me ('O mtotedwv eig ép), believes not in me, but in him 
who sent me (eig tov neuibavrd pe). And he who sees me (6 dewp@v &p£) 
sees him who sent me (tov néupavtá ue).” 

In the subsequent exposition, words from this "text" are repeated and 
woven together with other words and phrases. 


A. Fragments from and related to these two versions: 
v. 46 'O mlotevwy elc šuš 
V. 49 0 TEMpas ue 


B. Fragment from another version which is presupposed (cf. Luke 10:16, 
“he who rejects me"): 
v. 48 ó àOexÓv ép xai un AnpiBetveov . . . pov 
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C. Terminology on agency: 
v. 49 šË Euavtod obx 
V. 50 nadwg... OUTWS 


D. Legal and eschatological terminolosy from the Gospel tradition and 
terms used elsewhere in the NT and in Judaism: 

V. 47 ÈY% od xpivw .. . où... xpivw TOV xóopov ... 

v. 48 Tov xpivovta... Ó Aóyoc . . .xptvet . . . Ev TH Eoxaty '|uépa 
v. 50 Gor) aiwvids 


E. Other words from the Gospel tradition: 

v. 46 yw... ¿AWA uo, tva 

V. 47 00... AGO twa... X Ivo 

v. 47 (?) &&v tig pov dxovon TOV exito xod un puAdEn 


F. Terminological influence from the Old Testament: the giving ofthe law 
and the light and darkness in the creation story. 

v. 46 pads Ev TH oxociq 

V. 49 EvroANv Sedwxev 


In 1 Cor 7:10-16 Paul testifies to such an expository use of a cited Jesus 
logion, the logion on divorce: “To the married I give the charge, not I but 
the Lord, that 


‘the wife should not separate from her husband’ (but if she does, let her 
remain single or else be reconciled to her husband)—‘and that the husband 
should not divorce his wife’, vv. 10-11. In vv. 12-16 Paul repeats words from 
the Jesus logion and weaves them together with interpretative words. 


The Jesus logion on agency is also in John 12:44-45 and followed in 
vv. 46-50 by an exposition. Although the themes differ, both deal with 
juridical applications. Paul develops rules for marriage and divorce, while 
John elaborates on rules of agency to describe the role of Jesus as the 
commissioned agent of the Father. 

Paul also documents that a narrative unit in the Gospel tradition can 
be treated in the same way. In 1 Cor 11:23-25(26) he cites the institution 
of the Lord's supper as a transmitted tradition. Then in vv. 27ff. he gives a 
commentary on this quoted unit of tradition by repeating the words and 
weaving them together with his own interpretation. 

Paul's use here of a story from the Gospel tradition can give insight 
to the rendering and expository application of narrative in John, such 
as the story of the healing of the paralytic in John 53-9, followed by a 
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subsequent juridical exchange in which words from the story are repeated 
and woven together with interpretative applications, vv. 10-18 (Borgen 
19908, 413-17). 

What is the relationship between John and the other Gospels? In my 
study “John and the Synoptics in the Passion Narrative,” 1959, the conclu- 
sion was that John is based essentially on an independent tradition. 

At some points, however, various elements from the Synoptic Gospels 
can be seen in John. John appears dependent on the Synoptic Gospels only 
in certain pericopes, so it is probable that oral tradition brought this 
material to John. This explains the relative freedom with which John 
has reproduced the Synoptic material. There is a continuity between my 
understanding in 1959 and my present view, although modifications and a 
shift of emphasis can be seen. Today I formulate my understanding in the 
following way. There are three main possibilities: (a) The exposition of an 
oral or written tradition may have received its form in the pre-Synoptic 
and pre-Johannine stages; the Evangelist has brought these units of tradi- 
tion into his Gospel. (b) The Evangelist may himself have interpreted and 
given form to some oral or written traditions which do not come from 
the present Synoptic Gospels. (c) The exposition may have taken place 
after one or more sections of the other Gospels were known to the evan- 
gelist and were variously used by him. This knowledge of and influence 
from one or more of the other Gospels, or of units from them, may have 
been brought to him by travelling Christians (Borgen 1992, 1816). Since the 
publication of the essay “John and the Synoptics in the Passion Narrative" 
in 1959 I have moved more in the direction of points (a) and (b) without 
excluding the possibility that also point (c) could be at work. 

Behind John, there was a process in which both preservation and conti- 
nuity were present and expository interpretation had also been at work. A 
few examples will illustrate this understanding: First, aspects of the logion 
in John 13:20 and its uses have been discussed: (a) *He who receives any 
one whom I send" (b) “receives me,” (c) “and he who receives me" (d) 
"receives him who sent me." The same points (a), (b), (c), and (d) are found 
in the parallels in Matt 10:40 and Luke 10:16, cf. Mark 9:37 and Luke 9:48. 
The words used by John differ from those found in the other Gospels. For 
example John has the verbs neunw (“send”)... Aaußavo (“receive”) while 
Matt 10:40 has dnooteMw and déyouct. Moreover, the contexts differ: the 
saying in John 13:20 is quoted at the Last Supper and the foot-washing, in 
John 131-20. The context of Matt 10:40 is the Missionary Discourse, Matt 
9:36-113, and the context of Luke 10:16 is the Mission of the Seventy Two, 
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Luke 10:1-16. Mark 9:37 and Luke 9:48 conclude the Dispute about Great- 
ness, Mark 9:33-37 and Luke 9:46-48. 

For comparison, Paul's citation of the logion on divorce, in 1 Cor 7:10-11, 
with its parallels in the Synoptic Gospels offers helpful insight. The fact 
that the verb in the Synoptic versions of the logion on divorce (&moAvetv) 
differs from Paul's terms (xwpilew) and (dqiévot) is a phenomenon that 
runs parallel with a comparison between the Synoptic Gospels and John 
concerning the versions of the Jesus-logion on agency. 

The conclusion of our discussion of John's logion on agency is: Neither 
the words used nor their contexts reflect the words and contexts found 
in Synoptic Gospels. This observation and the formal parallel usage of 
another Jesus logion by Paul, the one on divorce, support the view that 
John draws on a Jesus logion which was transmitted, practiced, and inter- 
preted in the community independently of the Synoptic Gospels (Borgen 
1992b, 1820-23). 

As second example, both in John 6:51-58 and in 1 Cor 10:3-4 together 
with vv. 16—17, and 21 manna traditions are connected with the eucharistic 
traditions. 

John 6:51-58 paraphrases parts from the institution of the Lord's Sup- 
per. A version of the institution is presupposed. Similarly, Paul in 1 Cor 
10:16-17, 21 selects words from the eucharistic tradition without quoting 
the story of the institution. The story of the institution is presupposed as 
known. The commentary in 1 Cor 1:(26)27ff. is also a parallel, but here the 
institution is quoted in 11:23-25(26). 

John and Paul use the eucharistic tradition in the same way. They make 
expository elaborations on word sets. The sets in John 6:51b—-58 are &prog/ 
Ppärıs/oap& (bread/food/flesh), aina/nöcıs (blood/drink), and gayetv/ 
Tewyelv (to eat), and nivet (to drink). 

The Pauline word sets in 1 Cor 10:3-4,16-17,21 and 11:27-29 are detoc/ 
Bodua/cdpa (bread/food/body), nöna/normpıov/aina (drink/cup/blood), 
gayetv/yetéxew (eat/partake), and nive (drink). Both John and Paul apply 
the biblical story about the manna and the well to the eating and drink- 
ing in the Lord's Supper. In John 6:(31)51b-58 words from the eucharistic 
tradition are integrated into the exposition of the Old Testament text on 
the manna, cited in v. 31. In 1 Cor 10:3-4, the Israelites' eating and drink- 
ing in the desert exemplify the Lord's Supper. Against this background, it 
is probable that John 6:55 (“For my flesh is food, Bpöcıs, indeed, and my 
blood is drink, vóctc, indeed") refers to the manna and the well, just as the 
corresponding terms, Bp&ua and rópa, in 1 Cor 10:3-4 do. 
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In John 6:51b, the phrase 6 &ptog de öv tyw 8600 ñ) cáp& pod Eotw ónép 
hs TOO xócuou ws (“the bread which I will give is my flesh for the life 
of the world") comes close to rendering a formulation from the presup- 
posed institution story of the eucharist in the Johannine community. This 
understanding is supported by the similar wordings in 1 Cor 11:24, Toötö 
Mov &ctty TO cpu TO UTEP dây ("this is my body which [is given] on your 
behalf”), and Luke 22:19, Toötö Eotıv TO cp Lov TO dep buUdv dLdonevov 
(‘this is my body which is given on your behalf”). 

These similarities show that John is here closer to Paul than to the Syn- 
optics and support the view that John presupposes the practice of a com- 
munal, eucharistic meal. This circumstance reinforces the understanding 
that John here is independent of the Synoptics. John draws on a tradition, 
for which Paul gives evidence, and Paul shows that this association of the 
manna with the eucharist already existed in the fifties C.E. Thus, John is 
here independent of the other written Gospels (Borgen 1990b, 453). 

To many it has become an accepted and self-evident principle that as a 
liturgical tradition and practice the story of the institution ofthe eucharist 
is firm and stable in a way different from the rest of the Gospel mate- 
rial (Neirynck 1990, 440-41; Labahn and Lang 2004, 455-56). It is interest- 
ing that those who maintain this view realize that literary methods and 
analyses are not adequate and sufficient. It is necessary to look at the 
stable liturgical setting and usage of the eucharistic story in community 
life at the pre-Gospel stage. In this way they allow for oral tradition and its 
transmission to be even more decisive than literary analyses and consid- 
erations. Moreover, it seems difficult to envision that there were no other 
oral Gospel traditions in use in that same community before, during, and 
after the present Gospels were written. 

Even so, one may maintain that a liturgical tradition cannot be used 
as a standard for the analyses of Gospel material in general, including 
John. I do not believe that those who hold this view mean that the Gos- 
pel tradition had no stability at the oral stage. Thus, one has to think in 
terms of various degrees of stability and some variations in the transmis- 
sion process. A double motive was at work: the need and aim to preserve 
oral traditions in a recognizable continuity and the need to interpret and 
apply them. 

It should be noted that the preserved eucharistic traditions themselves 
testify to a variety. As seen above, fragments are built into expository 
contexts. Editorial modifications are made, cf. 1 Cor 11:26 where Paul for- 
mulates a sentence parallel to Jesus' words in v. 25b, so that at first Jesus 
seems to be still speaking. That is not the case, however, since Paul refers 
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to Jesus in the third person as the Lord: “For as often as you eat this bread 
and drink his cup, you proclaim the Lord's death until he comes.” 

The different versions of the eucharistic tradition challenge the theory 
of their unique stability: the Markan version, the longer and shorter ver- 
sions of Luke, and the version of 1 Cor 11:23-25(26) show both disagree- 
ments and agreements among themselves. Moreover, in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke the eucharistic stories are parts of the Gospels, placed together 
with the other traditions about Jesus’ words and works (Borgen 1990b, 
452-53): 

Against this background there is basis for comparing on the one hand 
the orally transmitted Pauline eucharistic material with the versions in 
Matthew/Mark, Luke and the Johannine fragments on the other. In this 
way one can discover degrees of agreements and differences that might 
exist between independent traditions. 

Thus a comparison between the Paul’s and Mark’s versions can dem- 
onstrate what kind of agreements might exist between two independent 
versions: there are close verbal agreements in the form of sentences, 
word pairs and sets, single words, and corresponding variant terms. This 
approach may also be used in comparing Paul’s material with the Lukan 
versions. 

Such comparisons will also reveal that there are differences that give 
each version its distinctive character. One difference is that there are no 
specific agreements found in the context of the passages in Paul and in 
Mark, although Paul seems to presuppose a passion narrative correspond- 
ing to the passion narratives in the Gospels. 

In view of considerations such as these, I have drawn the following con- 
clusion with regard to the story about the paralytic, John 5:1-18, the story 
of the cleansing of the Temple, 2:13-22, and the eucharistic fragments in 
6:51-58. I conclude that the agreements between John 2:13-22, 6:51-58 and 
the Synoptics are neither closer, nor more striking, than those between 
the Pauline passages and Mark, and in the case of John 532-18 there are 
fewer agreements with the Synoptics. As far as these three Johannine pas- 
sages are concerned, they support the hypothesis that John and the Syn- 
optics are mutually independent. 

A note should be added here: It has been suggested that the passage 
about the healing of the paralytic at the pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem, 
John 51-18, uses elements from Mark 2:1-3:6, the healing of the para- 
lytic in Capernaum and the disciples plucking grain, etc. (Neirynck 1990, 
445-47). Among the several comments that could be made, one should 
be mentioned here: This view means that John has treated this Synoptic 
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material in a radical, almost violent way. Thus, in the research along these 
lines, it has not been clarified what method John has used in the treat- 
ment of these Markan stories. What is John's understanding of Mark and 
of tradition, and how and why would his readers find his radical treatment 
of Mark acceptable and authoritative (Borgen 1990b, 456; cf. Smith 1992, 
186, n. 5)? 


The Forensic Aspect 


When the charges brought against Jesus are assembled, they form a crime 
report. If the trial and execution are included, a crime and trial-and-exe- 
cution report on Jesus appears. 


The Crime Report: Jesus was 

e a violator of the Sabbath, of the Law—a “sinner,” John 5:348 

a blasphemer, John 5:17-18 

a false teacher who led the people astray, John 732; 7:45-49 

a blasphemer, John 8:58 

a violator of the Sabbath, of the Law—a “sinner,” John 9, esp. 9:14-16, 24 
a blasphemer, John 10:24-38 

an enemy of the Jewish nation John 11:47-53 


Report on the Trial: Jesus was 

e tried as a criminal, an evildoer, and sentenced to capital punishment, 
John 18:1-19:16a 

e accused as a false teacher who led the people astray, John 1819-24 

e and accused as a blasphemer, John 19:7 


Report on the Execution and the Burial: Jesus was 
e executed by crucifixion as a criminal and was buried, John 19:16b-41. 


The Jewish misunderstanding and misuse of the Law were behind these 
charges. In the eyes of the Jews concerned, the Law demanded the con- 
demnation and execution of Jesus: "We have a law and by that law he 
ought to die, because he has made himself the Son of God" (John 19:7; see 
Pancaro 1975, 7-8). 

According to the contrary view, the Scriptures/the Law and as well as 
other people bear a positive witness to Jesus, and Moses wrote of him, 
John 1:45, 5:40, 45, etc. From this we can see that John sees Jesus within 
a scriptural framework. A few glimpses have been given in this chapter. 
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I have shown how the Prologue, John 11-18, draws on Genesis, and deals 
on the one hand with aspects "before," during, and after creation, namely 
the Logos, God, creation, the light, and on the other hand with the cor- 
responding three manifestations in the incarnation mentioned subse- 
quently. 

In chapter 5 we read that Jesus, in accordance with scriptural exegesis, 
acted like God when healing on the Sabbath and for that reason faced 
the threat of being killed for blasphemy. As the Son of God he made clear 
that he was completely dependent upon God, his Father, and acted as the 
Father's emissary. Jesus referred to the Baptist, his own works, the Father, 
and the Scriptures as his witnesses. 

In chapter 6 examples are given of this witnessing function: Jesus works 
are exemplified in the feeding of the 5000, etc. God, the Father sealed and 
authorized the Son of man, and the Old Testament quotation and exposi- 
tion of bread from heaven bore witness to him as the bread of life that 
came down from heaven. Then in 71 the threat of capital punishment 
referred to in John 5:17-18 is referred to again, and the debate about Jesus 
continues in a sharpened form. Within the scope of this chapter, it is not 
possible to follow the series of events and the line of thinking throughout 
the Gospel, but a basis for further studies has been given. The obvious 
fact should be made that the Gospel goes beyond trial, execution, and 
burial, and tells about Jesus' resurrection and appearances. He then com- 
missioned his disciples to be his emissaries. 


Pragmatic Concerns 


What is the pragmatic concern running through John? In my book Bread 
from Heaven (pp. 2-3 and 172-92) I saw an anti-docetic motif at work in 
John 6. I maintained that one aim of John 6:31-58, as well as of the Gospel 
in general, was to criticize a docetic tendency which drew a sharp distinc- 
tion between the spiritual sphere and the external or physical sphere and 
played down the unique role of Jesus Christ in history. This point has been 
challenged by Johannine scholars such as J. Painter (Painter 1997, 80) and 
M. M. J. Menken (Menken 1997, 198-99). The comment made by Menken 
is to the point: “Borgen, Bread from Heaven, pp. 183-92, rightly stresses 
that the Jews’ of John 6:41,52 sharply distinguish between the spiritual 
bread from heaven and the man Jesus, but his identification of these Jews 
with the Docetists does not seem to be justified: the Johannine Jews deny 
Jesus' heavenly provenance, the Docetists deny his humanity that culmi- 
nates in his death" (Menken 1997, 199, f.n. 61). 
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I agree with Menken's understanding. The "Jews" were people who 
knew Jesus' human family. Therefore, they questioned his claim to be the 
Son of God and the bread that came down from heaven. In a pointed way 
this tension is present in the trial, verdict, and execution of Jesus: The 
claim is that a criminal, publicly crucified, is the heavenly Son of God, the 
Father. John 20:31 is to be read against this background: *. .. these [signs] 
have been written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing you may have life in his name." It is by believing 
in the criminal who suffered capital punishment, and who, nevertheless 
or for just that reason, is the Son of God “you may have life in his name." 

In light of this, I have suggested that structural and rhetorical stud- 
ies should pay more attention to the theological movements between the 
earthly and the heavenly levels when stories about misunderstandings 
and conflicts are analyzed. Moreover, attention should be given to the 
forensic aspect which runs through the Gospel and leads to Jesus' trial 
and execution. This forensic aspect indicates that the treatment of the 
Scriptures and tradition is quite learned. 

Finally, the question about John and the Synoptics has been broadened 
so that Gospel material in Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians has been 
included. Observations supporting the view that John is independent 
ofthe other Gospels have been listed. The possibility that one or several of 
the other Gospels has in part influenced John has not been completely 
excluded. 


A Perspective to be Explored 


A final remark on the nature of the Gospel of John as a whole should be 
given. Seeing that the structure of “a crime-and-punishment-report" is 
present in John, I have looked into such reports in Philo's In Flaccum, 
Josephus, BJ. 7:437-453 (Catullus), 2 Macc 4:7-9:29 (Antiochus), and Acts 
12:1-24 (Herod Agrippa). It is of interest to note that, just as is the case in 
In Flaccum and 2 Macc 4:7-9:29, so also in the Gospel of John the report 
begins with the professional activities of the main person as an adult. The 
activities ultimately lead the person to suffer capital punishment. Against 
this background one might ask the question: Does John (and Mark?), 
who begins with the ministry of Jesus, follow the structure of “crime-and- 
punishment-reports," but in a recast form to the effect that the activities 
and death of a criminal are given a contrasting meaning? In this way the 
crucifixion of Jesus as a criminal has been turned “upside down" so as to 
become a central point of a Gospel (Borgen 20062, 78). 
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Since the publication of his famous study on John 6, Bread From Heaven, 
Peder Borgen has become a well known and well established Johannine 
scholar. His contributions range from explorations of the religious back- 
ground of Johannine thought to the quest for the sources of the Johannine 
tradition. On the former, Borgen, an expert on Philo, is aware of both Jew- 
ish and Hellenistic influences on the Gospel of John and has examined the 
Johannine interpretation of the Old Testament as a lively source for the 
Johannine presentation of Jesus. 

On the latter, his research has brought him into the ongoing debate over 
John’s relationship to the Synoptics (cf. D. M. Smith 2001, and Labahn and 
Lang 2004). His analysis in this chapter beautifully combines his expertise 
in these different fields of Johannine exegesis. It is very difficult to give a 
short but well-founded reply to such a rich contribution, so for reasons of 
space I will limit myself to a few remarks. 

To contextualize my comments, I begin with a short overview of my 
own research on John 5 and 6. In my view, each of these incidents is a dis- 
tinct literary unit within the Fourth Gospel. The narrator uses traditions 
present in his community as well as ideas from his theological school to 
elaborate two conflicts that develop Christological, theological, and prag- 
matic insights (cf. Labahn 1999, 213-304; 2000a; 2000b). 

John 6 refers back to the preceding healing stories in chapters 4 and 5 
but also establishes distinctive issues. At the same time, I do not deny 
that the narrator connects the episodes of his narrative very closely. I am 
grateful that Borgen has honored my studies by a friendly and thorough 
critique (cf. Borgen 2000) that shows our agreements as well as the differ- 
ences in our approaches. 

With this brief introduction, I will focus on four main issues in Bor- 
gen's article: his understanding of John 5:19-6:71 as a literary unity; his 
analysis of the interplay between John and texts from the Hebrew Bible; 
his remarks on the relationship between John and the Synoptics; and, his 
observations on the forensic structure of units in John's narrative. 

First, Borgen's innovative approach takes John 5:19-6:71 as a single lit- 
erary unit and views 517-18 and 7:1 as an inclusio. Several observations 
would challenge this proposal. The literary structures in John 5, 6, and 9 
reveal that discussion and monologue often follow a narrated incident. 
The geographical distinction between Jerusalem (chapter 5) and the Sea 
of Galilee (chapter 6) is accompanied by statements indicating the pas- 
sage of time ("after this” in 6:1, 4). Also, the new narrative setting in John 6 
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does not explicitly reflect the plot to kill Jesus (see 7:1, 25; 8:59; 10:31-39; 
11:16, 53) and includes a new group of dissenters, a point that Borgen him- 
self acknowledges by taking 5:17-18 as a first reaction to Jesus’ witness and 
noting that in chapter 6 there are other reactions. Further, the God-given 
works mentioned in 5:36 are more generally connected with all the deeds 
of Jesus, including his speeches. 

Of course, 6:31 may be the closest (in terms of the flow of the narrative) 
explicit example of how Scripture “witnesses” to Jesus in John, but the 
narrator refers to the witness of Scripture through numerous quotations 
and allusions throughout the book. Finally, the confession of Peter in John 
6:68 ("You have the words of eternal life"), linked with the hint about 
Judas the traitor, is not to be read as a direct reply to 5:47 (“if you do not 
believe what he [Moses] wrote, how will you believe what I say?"). It is to 
be read alongside the testing of Jesus' disciples in John 6:5-8 as an exem- 
plary reaction to Jesus' appearance. Following Borgen's reading, however, 
one may treat Peter's confession as a reply to the question of 5:47 as do 
others in John, e.g., the Samaritans in 4:39-42 or even, as 20:30-31 would 
propose, the reader. 

One might accept that there may be a closer connection between chap- 
ters 5 and 6 than has generally been realized. Borgen's approach also helps 
us to read the Fourth Gospel as a horizontal line of thought—for instance, 
gradually learning more about the witness motif. John repeats motifs, 
taking them up again and again to help the reader join his *universe of 
thought" (cf. Labahn 2004, 330f). Nevertheless, I think Borgen presses the 
connection between John 5 and 6 too much. Second, Borgen's research 
shows that a wide range of conclusions may be drawn by analyzing the 
intertextual play between John and Old Testament texts. These conclu- 
sions include observations on the literary design of the Gospel and its 
structure: for example, demonstrating that the OT quotation in John 6:31 
is an instance of the “witness” of Scripture, which is exposed—as Borgen 
says, is “repeated and interpreted"— throughout 6:31-58 to support the 
literary unity of the passage, or referring to Genesis 11—5 as an "authorita- 
tive source" for John 11-18. Borgen convincingly stresses that any analy- 
sis of structure—including any intertextual allusions—must be derived 
from the text itself and its "value system and thought," of course without 
denying comparison with other relevant texts. According to my view, any 
intertextual play receives support as well as contradiction from intratex- 
tuality in that sense. 

Third, regarding John and the Synoptics, we must, I think, differentiate 
between at least two questions: (a) did the author of the Fourth Gospel 
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have knowledge of (an)other written Gospel(s)?; and, (b) was the tradi- 
tion used by the Fourth Evangelist related to the Synoptic Gospels or their 
traditions? If the narrator of John's Gospel knew at least one Synoptic 
Gospel he obviously did not use it as his overall literary source; and vice 
versa, the Synoptics clearly were not the exclusive source(s) for John (as 
pointed out by Borgen's contributions). However, there remains the pos- 
sibility that the author of John knew one of the Synoptic Gospels and 
used at least some of the Synoptic material, a hypothesis that Borgen now 
seems to accept. 

Further, Borgen points to continuity and creativity by the Johannine 
narrator and "various degrees of stability" in transmission. Although we 
have to reckon with a certain amount of continuity to support the very 
notion of "transmission," I would like to underscore the creative aspect. 
It is now generally acknowledged, in contrast to the old formgeschichtlich 
approach, that oral tradition is not a stable entity. However, it is still too 
easy to refer to written texts as "fixed forms" while treating oral tradition 
as a fluid form of transmission. 

Using traditions includes the establishment of new meanings in conti- 
nuity and in dialogue with one's own public memory; in this way, tradi- 
tions are kept alive for their intended audiences. Therefore, it is highly 
hypothetical to label any tradition behind a Johannine passage that seems 
to parallel a synoptic text as “pre-synoptic,” “non-synoptic,” or “synop- 
tic." Nevertheless, in some cases it seems likely that the tradition used by 
the Fourth Evangelist —for example, the tradition behind John 6—has its 
roots in a synoptic text to which it is related through "secondary orality" 
(cf. Labahn 20002). 

If so, the Synoptics may be a source for the oral tradition material on 
which John has drawn. In other cases we may reckon with an indepen- 
dent Johannine tradition, as may be the case with the traditions behind 
John 5:1-18 and 6:51-58. Each individual text must be addressed with the 
type of methodological care that characterizes Borgen’s style of analysis. 

For Borgen, the relationship between John and the Synoptics has to 
be placed within the larger framework of the early Christian Jesus tra- 
dition and its transmission, which can also be detected in the letters of 
Paul. This is a methodologically well-grounded argument. Regarding the 
different kinds of tradition, however—and the assumption that liturgical 
traditions are more stable than others does not, of course, rule out the 
possibility of different traditions within a single community with regard to 
community rites—and the individual shaping of each, at present we are 
not able to establish general rules about the nature of the transmission of 
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early Christian Jesus tradition. Fourth and finally, Borgen underlines the 
forensic aspect in the overall structure and individual units of the Gospel 
of John, detecting "a crime and punishment report.” Herewith he correctly 
underscores that Jesus' crucifixion became a central point of the narrative, 
establishing meaning in contrast to the humiliation which is inherently 
part of this kind of punishment. 

By his inspiring studies, Borgen has shown that a close look at the use 
of sources and traditions by the Fourth Evangelist helps to deepen our 
understanding of John's Christology and theology. We can learn that the 
word(s) of traditions—including the Old Testament, synoptic or non-syn- 
optic sayings and narratives—are living words that were creatively and 
meaningfully taken up in order to present Jesus as the one who is God's 
bread of life for all people. 


Reflections by the Author 


Labahn and I agree that there may be a closer connection between chapters 
5 and 6 than has generally been realized. He also finds that my approach is 
of help in reading the Gospel as a horizontal line of thought—for instance, 
gradually learning more about the witness motif. Our agreement that the 
thematic connections between John 5 and 6 need be explored further is 
good. We also closely converge when Labahn writes “Of course, 6:31 may 
be the closest (in terms of the flow of the narrative) explicit example of 
how Scripture ‘witnesses’ to Jesus in John.” Nevertheless, Labahn believes 
that I press the connection between John 5 and 6 too much. 

I believe that this degree of agreement gives us a good basis for further 
exchanges. I am pleased that we are moving in the direction of regarding 
John 6 as an integral part of the Gospel in its present location. 

Labahn and I agree that The topic of “John and the Synoptics" should 
be rephrased as “John within the early Gospel traditions" and thus should 
include Paul's use of Gospel material. Labahn finds this to be a well- 
grounded argument. 

Labahn states that one should differentiate between at least three 
points: 

First, did the author of the Fourth Gospel have knowledge of (an)other 
written Gospels? 

My response: Such knowledge can be considered as documented only if 
the agreements in the parallels between John and one or more of the Syn- 
optics make it necessary to draw this conclusion, more precisely, only if 
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they are too strong and comprehensive to be explained by oral traditions. 
Here Paul makes it possible to compare units from oral tradition with 
parallel units in the Synoptic Gospels, such as the logion on divorce and 
the story of the institution of the Lord's Supper. In this way agreements 
and freedom can be evaluated. 

Second, there remains the possibility that the author of John knew one 
of the Synoptic Gospels and used at least some of the Synoptic material, 
“a hypothesis that Borgen seems to accept” as Labahn writes. That was my 
view as formulated in 1959. I still see that as a possibility, but observations 
from the Gospel material in 1 Cor, makes it unnecessary and improbable. 
Moreover, Paul already develops expository elaborations on the received 
traditions. Thus there is no need to see such an interpretative activity as 
a second orality based on the Synoptics. 

Third, Labahn states that at present we are not able to establish general 
rules about the nature of the transmission of the early Christian Jesus tra- 
ditions. On this basis one probably should use the inductive method and 
analyze the sources available with these questions in mind. 

In his reconstruction of the history of tradition, Labahn suggests that 
the Eucharistic section in John 6:51c-58 is added to the bread of life dis- 
course and represents the last stage in the history of tradition. The addi- 
tion contains an application of the bread of life discourse to the eucharistic 
practice of the Johannine church and is a rereading for the next genera- 
tion. Some of Labahn's own observations weaken this view, however. He 
recognizes that the section vv. 51c-58 contains Johannine theologumena 
and wordings. When this is the case, one has to ask why this application 
should not be seen as a part of the discourse itself. 

Moreover, the fact that Paul's application of the manna to the eucharist 
was already done in the fifties C.E. shows that such an understanding was 
not a late development which originated half a century later. 


CHAPTER TWO 


DEBATES ON EXPOSITORY METHOD AND FORM 


My monograph Bread from Heaven was published in 1965 and received 
many scholarly responses. My analysis of the Bread of life discourse in 
John 6 gave rise to fruitful debates. This research led to further debates 
with colleagues, on, for example, the topic of John and the Synoptics. 


Homiletic Style 


An important area of my research has been methods and structures in the 
expository use of the Scriptures and of tradition. The foundation for this 
approach in my research was laid in the late 1950s and early 1960s. This 
chapter shows how other scholars tested this approach. 

In the monograph Bread from Heaven (Leiden; Brill, 1965, 2nd imprint 
1981), I attempted to show that the Discourse on Bread (John 6:31-58) 
is an exposition of the Old Testament. This exposition is characterized 
by midrashic features with parallels found in Philo and in Palestinian 
midrashim. Among such features is the systematic paraphrase of words 
from Old Testament quotations interwoven with fragments from haggadic 
traditions. This understanding of the midrashic character of John 6:31-58 
has received broad acceptance, as can be seen from commentaries on 
The Gospel of John written by R. E. Brown, C. K. Barrett, B. Lindars and 
R. Schnackenburg (Brown 1966, 1: 262-303; Barrett 1978a, 279-97; Lindars 
1972, 250—53; Schnackenburg 1965, 53-87; cf. Wilkens 1974, 220-48; Dunn 
1971, 328-38; Kysar 1975, 124-25). 

G. Richter also accepts my understanding of John 6:31-58 as a midrashic 
exposition of an Old Testament quotation (Richter 1969, 21-55; cf. Thyen 
ThR, 1979, 338-59). Richter attempts, however, to show that my analysis at 
some points could be a boomerang. He suggests that my approach supports 
the hypothesis that John 6:51—58 is an interpolation, instead of disproving 
it. The discussion in this chapter will be limited mainly to the article of 
G. Richter, although in the final section on pure and applied exegesis, 
the viewpoints of other scholars will be brought into the discussion. 

Richter's main issue is the question whether John 6:51b-58 is an inter- 
polation or not, with several of his viewpoints also of interest for a discus- 
sion of homiletic style. Richter accepts my analysis to a large extent: He 
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approves of the observation that a paraphrasing and systematic exposi- 
tion of an Old Testament text is found in Leg. 3162-168, Mut. 253-263, and 
John 6:31ff., with close similarities also in Exod. Rab. 25:1.2.6. 

Richter also approves of the observation that subordinate Old Testa- 
ment quotations are woven into the exposition of the main Old Testament 
quotation, the text. He also agrees that a homiletic pattern can be found 
in the passages. 

He concludes that he has discussed a work “die trotz aller geübten Kri- 
tikk eine hervorragende Leistung ist" (Richter 1969, 54). In spite of all the 
details in Richter's study, and in spite of his thoroughness, he criticizes 
me at times for viewpoints that I do not hold and which are not in Bread 
from Heaven. One such example is my ostensible stress on the indepen- 
dence of the Jewish homily over against the Hellenistic diatribe. Richter 
writes: "Auch mit der Eigenstandigkeit der jüdischen Homilie scheint es 
nicht ganz so weit her zu sein, wie Borgen meint, denn andere Forscher 
meinen, dass sie von der kynisch-stoischen Diatribe gelernt hat, und zwar 
auch in formaler Hinsicht.” The footnote on this section reads: “Dieser 
Meinung ist z.B. der jüdische Gelehrte Ed. Stein (Warschau), Die homile- 
tische Peroratio im Midrash, in Hebrew Union College Annual (Cincinnati) 
8/9 (1931/1932), 318.370, zusammen mit Arthur Marmorstein (1882-1946), 
einem anderen jüdischen Gelehrten" (Richter 1969, 51). There is no refer- 
ence to any page in my book, only to my name, *wie Borgen meint." The 
reason is that Richter attributes viewpoints which are not found in my 
book. I have stated the exact opposite of what he attributes to me. In dis- 
cussing the contrast drawn by some scholars between midrashic style and 
terminology and the Greek style of diatribe, I give reasons for not making 
such a contrast and continue: "This contrast is also weakened by some stud- 
ies which demonstrate close points of agreements between the Greek and 
rabbinic style and method of exegesis. Therefore, it is possible to analyse 
Greek elements both in the Palestinian midrash and in Philo. The more 
limited undertaking to investigate the midrashic method in John 6:31-58 
and draw upon Palestinian midrash and Philo for comparative material, 
therefore, does not exclude the possibility of an influence from Greek exe- 
getical method” (Borgen 1965/81, 60-61). My footnote on this section reads 
(Borgen 1965/1981, 60, f.n. 6): “With regard to style, cf. A. Marmorstein, 
HUCA 6, 1929, pp. 183-204, and E. Stein, HUCA 8-9, 1931-32, pp. 370-71, 
who trace the diatribe in Palestinian sources. Concerning Greek and rab- 
binic exegetical method, see S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine. 
Studies in the Literary Transmission, Beliefs and Manners of Palestine in 
the I Century B.C.E.-IV Century, C.E. TStJThS 18, New York 1950, pp. 47-82; 
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and D. Daube, “Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhet- 
oric," HUCA 32, (1949), pp. 239-64; “Alexandrian Methods of Interpreta- 
tion and the Rabbis,” Festschrift Hans Lewald, Basel 1953, pp. 27-44, and 
A. Kaminka, “Bibel. VII, Bibelexegese,” EJ 4, Berlin 1929, Col. 622; M. Hadas, 
“Plato in Hellenistic Fusion”, JHI 19, 1958, pp. 1-12.” 


The Unity of the Discourse on Bread, John 6 


Richter emphasizes the observation in my book that the closing state- 
ments in Leg. 3162-168, Mut. 253-263, John 6:31ff. and Exod. Rab. 25 show 
many similarities with the opening statements and sum up points from the 
exposition. He then finds that there are agreements between the opening 
in John 6:31-33 and 6:51a, which to him confirm the theory that vv. 51b—58 
is an interpolation (Richter 1969, 23f.). In reply to Richter it must be said 
that since the Old Testament text is paraphrased in the exposition, there 
are, of course, agreements with the opening throughout the passage. 

Thus, vv. 48-49 might serve as a close, if Richter’s approach is to be 
followed, 

John 6:31-33: 


3! oi morrépec NUA@V TO Udvva Époryov Ev TH Eonuw, xoc otv yeypappevov: 
"Aprov éx Tod odpavod Edwxev adtois payet. 32 eirev odv abtots ó Incods: Auv 
auyv Aéyc dulv, od Mwtars "Sedwxev piv tov dotov Ex tod obpavod, aA’ ó 
TATHO uou dSidwot vpiv Tov ketov Ex Tod ovpavod Tov &AnIwóv: 33 ó yàp diproc 
tod Oeod ¿otv ó naraßalvwv Ex Tod obpavod xoi Cov Std0d¢ T xóouw. 





John 6:48-49: 


48 tyw eiut 6 diproc cfjc Cof)c 
49 oi matépec budv Eyayov "£v TH phuyuy TO uávyo xod demedavov: 1 





The underscoring shows the agreements in wording between John 6:48- 
49 and the opening in John 6:31-33, and proves that there is no need to 
continue further to v. 51a, as Richter suggests. Likewise in Leg. 3162-168 
there are corresponding agreements between the opening statement in 
8 162 and various parts of the passage. 

In spite of such agreements throughout the passage it is still relevant 
to analyze agreements between opening and closing statements. Richter 
ignores one important point: The closing statements in Leg. 3162-168, 


1 Holmes, M. W. 2010, John 6:30-33, and 6:48-49. 
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Mut. 253-263 and John 6:31-58 come when the paraphrase of the Old Tes- 
tament quotation ends as stated in my study: "The unit which belongs to a 
quotation from the Old Testament may be traced by examining the extent 
to which the paraphrase of that quotation goes..." (Borgen 1965/81, 29). 
"No paraphrase of the Old Testament texts is found outside the homi- 
lies, apart from certain traces in the transitional sections which introduce 
them ... There is no paraphrase in John 6, vv. 6off., of the Old Testament 
text of the homily (cited in v. 31b)” (Borgen 1965/81, 46). From this it 
becomes clear that John 6:51a cannot, as Richter maintains, be shown to 
be a closing statement by using my method of analysis since the para- 
phrase of the Old Testament quotation in v. 31 continues in vv. 51b—58. In 
a recent study J. D. G. Dunn rightly puts emphasis on the aspect of para- 
phrase: “. .. Borgen's well-argued thesis that 6:31-58 forms an exegetical 
paraphrase of the OT quotation (v. 31) strongly reaffirms the coherence and 
unity of the whole passage, and makes much less plausible any attempt to 
isolate vv. 51c—58 as a later interpolation” (Dunn 1971, 330). 

Dunn also correctly adds another point: “...v. 58 has as much if not 
more right than v. 51a-b in terms of correspondence to v. 31 to be consid- 
ered as the closing statement of the homily" (Dunn 1971, 330). 


A Pattern? 


One further point of general interest from Richter's article should be men- 
tioned. He touches on the question of a stricter and freer use of the word 
“pattern”: “Damit soll jedoch nicht behauptet werden, dass in Joh. 6:31ff. 
das homiletic pattern nicht vorliegt. Nur durfte es der Evangelist viel 
freier—vielleicht ohne bewusste Anlehnung? verwendet, als Borgen meint" 
(Richter 1969, 50-51). 

Nowhere in Bread from Heaven is it stated that the evangelist was 
conscious of employing a certain pattern as a pattern. The evangelist 
expressed the ideas in traditional forms and had hardly any indepen- 
dent interest in form as such. Therefore, the forms were not applied in a 
mechanical way. This view can be found in Bread from Heaven: "The exe- 
getical paraphrase .. . fuses together words and fragments from different 
traditions into traditional forms and patterns. This method of exegetical 
paraphrase, then leads to a dynamic process of new combinations within 
the framework of tradition" (Borgen 1965/81, 59). A similar view is held 
by Le Déaut: "The authors were conscious of writing in a tradition rather 
than in a certain form" (Le Déaut 1971, 270-71). 
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Since Richter thinks that the evangelist used the homiletic pattern 
in a free way, it is surprising that he criticizes me at points for having a 
stricter and more narrow use of the term “pattern” than my actual use of 
it in Bread from Heaven. In my analysis, the exegetical paraphrase was 
regarded as one main characteristic of the homiletic pattern under dis- 
cussion. The outline of the paraphrase could vary, however: Sometimes, 
as in Leg. 3162-168, Mut. 253-263, John 6:31-58, etc., the Old Testament 
quotation is divided into parts and paraphrased in a successive sequence; 
in other passages, as in Leg. 3169-174, most of the words and phrases are 
paraphrased in the same sequence as they are given in the Old Testament 
quotation; and again other places, as in Leg. 3:65-75a, Rom 42-22, etc., 
the paraphrase does not follow the sequence in which words occur in the 
quotation. Rather the words are here drawn upon when they can throw 
light upon the problem that is discussed. Thus, the freer use of the word 
pattern, which Richter suggests, can be found in Bread from Heaven itself, 
while the too-narrow use is found in Richter's summary of my views, as 
when he states: “Die Erklärung erfolgt nach einem bestimmten System. 
Das Zitat wird in mehrere Teile oder Abschnitte zerlegt, die dann der 
Reihe nach interpretiert werden." *... in einer Aufgliederung und Reihen- 
folge, wie sie fur das von Borgen aufgezeigte common homiletic pattern 
charakteristisch sind." (Richter 1969, 21, 23). 

In my analysis I use, at points, expressions like “the systematizing work 
of the exegetes,” "in a systematic way the words, .. . are paraphrased,” etc. 
(Borgen 1965/81, 34, 42) but I do not think of *ein bestimmtes System" of 
paraphrase as a general characteristic of the homiletic pattern concerned. 
In Bread from Heaven, therefore, I did not argue against the interpola- 
tion of John 6:51b-58 based on the proportional lengths of the two parts, 
vv. 31-48 and vv. 49-58. One ofthe points made, however, was: “In vv. 51b-53 
the discussion of eating is at the center. This fact ties the section closely 
to the exposition from v. 49 onwards, where the word 'to eat' is the main 
subject for the exegesis" (Borgen 1965/81, 35). Richter's report on this point 
lacks precision: “Die Tatsache, dass der Teil b mit v. 49 beginnt und in den 
vv. 51-58 seinen Hohepunkt erreicht, ist nach der Meinung von Borgen 
ein Beweis fur die enge Zusammengehórigkeit der vv. 51b—58 mit den vor- 
hergehenden Versen und spricht gegen ihre Interpolation" (Richter 1969, 
22). I argue that the concept of eating is at the center, while Richter attri- 
butes to me a mechanical characterization of "Teil b." 

Richter counts the lines and concludes: “In der Homilie Joh. 6—so wie 
sie Borgen annimmt—wáre das Zeilenverhältnis zwischen dem Teil a 
(= vv. 31-48) und dem Teil b (= vv. 49-58) 36:24, der Unterschied wurde 
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also nur das Eineinhalbfache betragen, während er bei Philo immerhin 
das Dreifache, Vierfache, Viereinhalbfache, Sechsfache und sogar das 
Achtzehnfache ausmachen kann" (Richter 1969, 23). In this summary, 
Richter does not include all the data, since he does not mention the pro- 
portion in Leg. 3:65-75a, which according to his own counting is 18:38, 
that is, approximately “das Zweifache," which comes quite close to "das 
Eineinhalbfache" in John 6. The natural conclusion that can be drawn 
from Richter's counting is that the proportional length among the parts 
vary and so cannot be used as an argument for or against the interpolation 
of John 6:51b-58. 

Yet another point can be mentioned to illustrate how Richter applies a 
stricter use of the term pattern than I did—although he himself calls for 
a freer use. While my hypothesis is that various midrashic methods, pat- 
terns, terminology, and ideas are utilized in the homilies, he seems to be 
critical toward or hesitant to parallel material drawn from sources outside 
the homilies listed. Thus Richter criticizes a reference to an exegetical 
phrase in Leg. 2:86 ("for the flinty rock is the Wisdom of God") since it 
does not occur in a context which follows the homiletic pattern (Richter 
1969, 32). In my study, the many midrashic features analyzed are of pri- 
mary importance, while the theory of a homiletic pattern is of secondary 
interest for my thesis. 

Richter's too strict use of the term “pattern” causes him to require that 
the various interpretations of the bread of life which he finds in John 6 
itself must have a parallel in the other homilies listed. Such differences 
are, according to Richter, the idea in John 6:31-51, that the Father gives the 
bread, and in vv. 51b—58, that Jesus gives it, with another difference being 
the shift from gayelv to tpwyew (Richter 1969, 24-25). These differences 
can be explained within John's Gospel itself, however. John's Christology 
makes the alternative use of the Father and the Son natural, since they 
are one in action and echo a similar variation between John 6:44 and 12:32 
(Borgen 1965/81, 158—64, especially 160-61). The word tpwyeıv is used also 
in John 1338 and probably reflects eucharistic traditions utilized by the 
evangelist (Borgen 1965/81, 92-93). It is to be noted that Richter himself 
regards John 13:18 as part of the original Gospel, and not as an interpola- 
tion. Hence Richter contradicts his own conclusion about John 6:51b-58 
being an interpolation. 

Even beyond possible comparisons between John with parallel homilies 
in Philo, there are parallel features to be found. In Leg. 3162-168 there are 
terminological variations: The word 6 äproı (Exod 16:4) in Š 162 is later in 
the same paragraph rendered as ó Aóyoc, and in § 168 as &niotmuau. So the 
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thought in the exposition moves from the heavenly principles (6 Aöyoı) to 
the actual perception of these principles (eniomuaı). 

A movement of thought from one shade of meaning to another, and 
from the spiritual to the concrete, is also found in the same passage. Thus 
the phrase eic yuepav (Exod 16:4) receives various interpretations: In Leg. 
3:163 the phrase tò tç Y|uépatc eis NEPA means that the soul should gather 
knowledge, not all at once, but gradually. In § 167 eic ñuépoy is interpreted 
in the concrete sense as day and light, then as light in the soul, which 
is further specified as the right use of school or education: “Many, then 
have acquired the lights in the soul for night and darkness, not for day 
and light." 

Thus this homily in Philo presents two or more shades of meanings for 
the same Old Testament phrase and includes both the spiritual and con- 
crete realities. Corresponding variations in John 6:31-58 do not support a 
theory of interpolation. Still another point in Richter's article (1969, 21-55) 
calls for a comment: Richter uses the statement of purpose in John 20:31 
to identify the authentic parts of the Gospel. Richter then writes: "Es ist 
auf den ersten Blick klar, dass die vv. 31-51a mit dem in 20:31 angegebe- 
nen Zweck ubereinsstimmen. Nicht nur die gemeinsame Terminologie, 
sondern auch die gleiche Thematik und die gleiche Tendenz beweisen 
das" (p. 35). “Das Verhaltnis der vv. 5ib—58 zu 20:31 sieht ganz anders aus. 
Es bestehen Unterschiede in der Terminologie, im Inhalt und auch in der 
Tendenz" (p. 37). 

In his discussion of terminology, Richter deals with the following from 
John 20:31: 


1 rıotedew, which Richter finds in John 6:35, 36, 40. Against Richter it 
must be said that this term is not only lacking in John 6:51b—58, but 
also in vv. 41-51a. Moreover, the question must be asked why Richter 
interprets gayetv in vv. 49-51a as meaning mtotevew, when this term 
does not occur in these verses at all? Thus, Richter has overlooked the 
fact that the term nıoredew is missing in the whole section, vv. 41-58, 
in which the term and the concept of gayeiv are at the center of the 
exposition (see P. Borgen 1965/81, 189, n. 3). 

2. Cwiv aimvov Eyew. Richter admits that this and similar terms occur 
throughout the discourse, see John 6:51b-58: vv. 33, 35, 40, 47, 48, 51ab, 
53, 54, 57, 58. This fact speaks against Richter's view and in favor of the 
unity of the discourse as a whole. 

3. Ó xpietóc, ó ulóç tod eod. Richter sees that this term does not occur 
anywhere in John 6:31-58. He performs arbitrary exegesis when he 
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accepts expressions in 6:31-51a, ó àv mad Tod 0sgo0 v. 46; xoa Be Byxo: 
ATÒ tod obpavod v. 38; ó méutbas pe v. 44, cf. v. 39, etc., as being synony- 
mous Christological expressions, but does not in the same way regard 
Christological phrases in vv. 5ib—58 as synonymous: &réoteiév pe 6 Cav 
TATHP V. 57; oUtóc Eat 6 diproc 6 EE ovpavod xoa dc v. 58; ó ulóç Tod 
avOpwmov v. 53. Thus, Richter's use of John 20:31 offers support for the 
unity of John 6:31-58 rather than a defense of the theory of interpolation. 


Although the main purpose of Bread from Heaven was not to argue against 
the interpolation theory as such, several such points grew out of the analy- 
sis. Some of them are referred to by Richter. Elements both discussed and 
undiscussed remain untouched, however, by his criticism. Further obser- 
vations which speak against the interpolation theory are dealt with in 
P. Borgen 1965/81, 25-26, 35, 37-38, 90, 95-97, 187-92. See also R. Schnack- 
enburg, 1968, 248-52 and J. D. G. Dunn 1971, 328-38. 


Comparative Midrash 


Bread from Heaven has contributed to the discussion of terminology in the 
field of comparative midrash, as can be seen from Le Déaut's approving 
reference to my use ofthe term midrash (Déaut 1971, 281, n. 82). It is essen- 
tial to the thesis of Bread from Heaven that John 6:31-58, Leg. 3:162-168, 
Mut. 253-263 and Exod. Rab. 25:2.6 are exegetical expositions of the Old 
Testament, and that these expositions fall within Jewish exegetical tradi- 
tions and activity. Meeks does justice to this intention when he writes: 
"P. Borgen (Bread from Heaven, [NovTSup, 10; Leiden: Brill, 1965]) has 
demonstrated the midrashic character of the discourse and has shown 
that a number of motifs incorporated in it were already familiar in Alex- 
andrian Judaism and attested somewhat later in haggadah from Palestin- 
ian sources" (Meeks 1972, 58, n. 48). 

The terms "homily" and *homiletic pattern", as such, are therefore not 
essential to my study, but terms of convenience to account for the struc- 
tural agreements in the main passages analyzed and other similar pas- 
sages. Moreover, John 6:59 says that the preceding discourse was given as 
teaching in the synagogue at Capernaum. The term “homily” was chosen 
because scholars had already used it to characterize passages like Exod. 
Rab. 25:2, 6 and parts of Philo's works. Thus S. M. Lehrman writes about 
Exodus Rabbah: "The first chapters form a running commentary on each 
verse of Exodus I-XI, keeping at the same time the continuity of the 
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narrative steadily in view. The rest of the book (XV-LIT) cites only selected 
verses, as a rule, the first verse in the section of the weekly Sidra. The result 
is a medley of heterogenous homilies [italics mine] with the first verse 
only as their text" (Lehrman 1961, VII. Cf. Borgen 1965/81, 53, n. 1). Among 
the many scholars who had applied the term to Philo's commentaries, 
H. Thyen may be cited: “Die These, dass der allegorische Genesiskommen- 
tar Philos aus ursprünglich für sich bestehenden Homilien entstanden sei, 
ist nicht neu" (Thyen 1955, 7. Cf. Borgen 1965/81, 29 and n. 1). 

In his study on midrash as literary genre, Wright classifies homilies 
as a subtradition within the genre, and he refers with approval to the 
works by Silberman and Borgen as recent studies on the subject (Wright 
1966, 127-28). A word of caution is needed, however, in this connection. 
The terminology should not be based on abstract definitions but always 
on specific observations made from the historical sources, primarily in 
the midrashim. In my study, I delimited the homily to John 6:31-58 and 
regarded vv. 26-30 as a transition from the narratives to the homily. The 
transitional verses 26—27a refer back to the multiplication of the bread, 
while v. 27bff. points forward to the exposition on the bread from heaven. 
Meeks disagrees with this understanding and writes: “Though it is a saying 
of Jesus rather than a scripture text that provides the starting point of the 
‘midrash’ (and we should therefore recognize that the form of explication 
may have had a wider application in rhetoric than only the exposition 
of sacred texts) that saying already has the manna tradition in mind...” 
(Meeks 1972, 58, n. 50). This view is worth testing, of course, and Meeks 
would then need to present a number of parallel forms from sources con- 
temporaneous to the New Testament. Meeks makes a comparison with 
the dramatic style of Berthold Brecht, but this is not satisfactory from a 
historical point of view. (Meeks 1972,56 and note 43). Among the other 
points to be answered by Meeks here, is the connection between John 5 
and 6. The exposition of the Old Testament text in John 6:31-58 serves as 
example of Jesus' words in 5:39: "You search the scriptures, because you 
think that in them you have eternal life; and it is they that bear witness to 
me." The narratives in John 6:1-25 are examples of “the works" mentioned 
in 5:36 (Borgen 1965/81, 180). 

L. Schenke analyzed the structure of John 6:26—58 and finds my hypoth- 
esis of a homiletic pattern employed in 6:31-58 to be improbable since 
I have not accounted for the dialogue structure of the passage (Schenke 
1985, 68-89). I admit that the form of dialogue has not been sufficiently 
analyzed in my book, although it was not completely ignored. Thus, the 
dialogue between “the Jews" and Jesus in John 6:41-48 is discussed in 
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detail (Borgen 1965/81, 80-86). Moreover, further studies of Jewish 
expository activity shows that there is hardly any conflict between the 
homily form and the dialogue form. For example, Philo says that when 
the Jewish community of the Therapeutae meets, at a certain point in the 
gathering the President discusses (čytéw) some questions arising in 
the Holy Scriptures or solves (émtAvouct) an issue that has been proposed 
by someone else (Contempl. 75) (Hegstad 1977, 65-68). Furthermore, 
Philo's commentaries on parts of the Pentateuch give ample examples 
for the fact that homiletic exposition comprises the form of questions 
and answers (Borgen and R. Skarsten 1976-77, 1-15; Borgen 1984b, 263; 
V. Nikiprowetzky 1983, 5-75; Runia 1984, 227-47). 

The units of exposition studied in Bread from Heaven were identified by 
using the following criterion: "The unit which belongs to a quotation from 
the Old Testament may be traced by examining the extent to which the 
paraphrase of that quotation goes" (Borgen 1965/81, 29). The employment 
of this principle uncovered the following units: Leg. 3:162-168; Mut. 253-263 
and John 6:31-58. In addition to these elements of (a) an Old Testament 
quotation and of (b) its paraphrase, other similarities were found: (c) Sub- 
ordinate quotations from the Old Testament were used in the exposition, 
(d) when the paraphrase of the basic Old Testament quotation ended, 
there was a concluding statement referring back to the opening section, 
and (e) the exposition in these passages draws on received traditions, like 
those dealing with the giving of the manna in the desert (Borgen 1965/81, 
29-43, 14-27, 54), (f) various midrashic methods, patterns, and terminol- 
ogy are employed in these passages (Borgen 1965/81, 59-98). 

All of these characteristics are also found in Palestinian midrashim, as 
in Exod. Rab. 25, with the main difference being that the fresh and creative 
paraphrase of Old Testament words with fragments from the tradition 
becomes a text followed by compilation of fixed units from the tradi- 
tion. Some paraphrases of words from the quotation still remain, how- 
ever, and the quotation's reappearance marks the end of the exposition 
(Borgen 1965/81, 51-54). These observations from Philo, rabbinic writings, 
and the New Testament indicate that the theories of Bacher, Theodor, 
and Vermes are inadequate with regard to the history of exegesis. Bacher 
pictures the development starting from philological, simple, and literal 
exegesis and growing to the authoritative body of exegetical traditions in 
the midrashim (Bacher 1892, 1, 121-235). A similar viewpoint is expressed 
by Theodor: “the simple exposition of Scripture is more and more lost in 
the wide stream of free interpretation” (Theodor 1904, 554). 
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Vermes is in general agreement with Theodor, since he thinks that 
“applied exegesis” represents the second stage in the history of exege- 
sis, while “pure exegesis” characterized the first stage: “Whereas at first 
midrash was primarily required to eliminate obscurities in the biblical 
text, by the beginning of the Christian era other demands were being 
made of it. The point of departure was no longer the Torah itself, but 
contemporary customs and beliefs which the interpreter attempted to 
connect with scripture and to justify” (Vermes 1o7o, 221). Against Vermes' 
viewpoint, it must be stated that most of his documentation of first stage 
“pure exegesis" is taken from writings which belong to the beginning of 
the Christian era or later: Philo, Josephus, the Talmud, the midrashim, 
and Eusebius. Moreover, our analysis suggests that one significant aspect 
of this developmental process is that a fresh, creative paraphrase of Old 
Testament words with fragments from the tradition has changed into a 
text followed by compilation of fixed units from the tradition. In many 
cases, therefore, philological exegesis, harmonization of contradiction, 
etc. (“pure exegesis") in the earlier stage formed an integral part of the 
creative and contemporizing paraphrase, while they later were preserved 
mechanically as separate units of tradition. 

In this way Philo and John throw light upon earlier stages of exposition 
represented at a later stage by the rabbinic midrashim. 


PART B 


JOHN, PHILO, PAUL AND THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 


The question to be raised is: In what ways can Philo of Alexandria and the 
apostle Paul be a probable background for the setting of John, especially 
within the further context of Hellenism? 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN AND PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA 


In the opening chapter, I referred to the writings of Philo of Alexandria 
which were written sometime prior to the year 50 C.E. The present chap- 
ter will move further into these sources. 

They contain concepts, symbols and ideas, which have been brought 
forth to illuminate aspects of John. Philo also demonstrates methods, 
forms and structures used in expository activities. His own contemporary 
time is reflected, including references to and interpretations of historical 
and contemporary events. The Laws of Moses are central, as are tradi- 
tions. He draws on and interprets legal principles and applications, and 
his writings reflect the impact of philosophy, sports, educational practices, 
political life, literature, Jewish feasts and pilgrimages to Jerusalem. There 
is even some focus on mystical ascent. Various tensions are reflected, in 
particular the tension and interaction between the Jewish community and 
those in the non-Jewish surroundings. He also brings inner-Jewish ten- 
sions and challenges to the fore. Our primary question then is: In what 
ways can he illuminate the Gospel of John? 


Let me first characterize the Gospel of John and Philo of Alexandria as I 
see them. The Gospel of John was written toward the end of the first cen- 
tury C.E. Iam among those scholars who think that it draws on traditions 
that are independent of the three other Gospels, although some of the 
traditional units used were parallel to some of those found in the other 
three. In the Gospel of John the traditions are interpreted and applied to 
new situations. My comparison of the Gospel of John and Philo of Alexan- 
dria focuses its attention more on these interpretative aspects than on the 
question of the pre-Johannine stages of the Gospel traditions. 

Philo of Alexandria was a Jewish exegete who interpreted the laws 
of Moses based on Jewish exegetical traditions and Greek philosophical 
ideas. He applied his exegesis in part to his own contemporary situation. 
Philo lived in Alexandria from about 15 B.C.E. to about 5o C.E. A large 
number of his treatises have been preserved. My present task is clearly 
delineated. I shall examine how aspects of Philo's writings, written during 
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the first half of the first century C.E., can illuminate aspects of the Gospel 
of John, which was written during the last half of the first century C.E. 

At the outset I shall offer slimpses from British scholar C. H. Dodd's 
interpretation of the Gospel of John, since for him Philo of Alexandria 
provided the most important background material for the Gospel. My 
own work has focused more on John and Philo as exegetes of the Old 
Testament. In their use of traditions and in their expositions, both John 
and Philo describe the people of God, although with different results: 

Philo saw them as the Jewish people of the synagogue and criticizes 
some who were in danger of straying beyond the community's border, 
while John has his place in a group that had been separated from the 
synagogal community and understood itself in continuity and disconti- 
nuity with its Jewish heritage. Among the topics to be discussed here are 
the Sabbath observance, birth from above, the Temple, and ascent and 
descent. 


Dodd's Comparison of John and Philo 


According to C. H. Dodd (Dodd 1953, 133-43), there is a real affinity 
between Philo and John in their use of symbolism: for Philo, a symbol 
points to a hidden meaning, on the abstract, intellectual level (1953, 142). 
A narrative is at the same time factually true and symbolic of a deeper 
truth, since things and events in this world derive what reality they pos- 
sess from the eternal ideas they embody (1953, 142-43). Some examples 
can indicate the similarities and the differences between Philo and John 
in the use of symbols. Philo can talk about God or Wisdom (N cogía)/the 
Word (6 Aóyoc) as the archetype of light (Somn. 1:75). The corresponding 
Johannine term is the true light (John 1:9) (1953, 202-4). 

John speaks of living water and of a spring of water (John 4:10, 14). Philo 
speaks of the immortal-making well (Spec. 1:303; Fug. 197-199) (1953, 56). 

Both writers use the symbol ofthe shepherd (56—7). Philo uses it in con- 
nection with God: "Indeed, so good a thing is shepherding that it is justly 
ascribed not to kings only and wise men and perfectly cleansed souls but 
also to God the All-Sovereign" (Agr. 50). The authority for this ascription is 
nothing ordinary, but a prophet, whom we do well to trust. This is the way 
in which the Psalmist speaks: “The Lord shepherds me and nothing shall 
be lacking to me" (Psalm 23:1; see further Post. 67-68). John sees Christ as 
the shepherd (John 10:1-18, 25-29). For both, to know God is the chief end 
of humankind and its highest blessedness. Philo says (Deus 142-143): 
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All flesh has corrupted the perfect way of the eternal and incorruptible 
which leads to God. This way is wisdom, for led by this straight and level 
way reason arrives at the goal; and the goal of the way is knowledge and 
recognition of God" (C.H. Dodd 1953, 58). Compare with this John 14:6: *I 
am the way," and 17:3: “And this is eternal life, that they know thee the only 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 


Besides such abstract and mystical concepts, Philo also touches on 
thoughts of a more personal relationship to God—like worship and the 
concepts of faith and love. In the Fourth Gospel, faith and love are central 
thoughts (C. H. Dodd 1953, 179-86). 

For Philo, God was transcendent and could not be identified with the 
world or any part of it. Platonic and Stoic ideas helped him to express the 
relationship between God and the world. Here the Logos is the Mediator. 
Logos proceeds from God and is the medium of the creation of the world. 
The higher world, xógpoç vontös, cannot be thought of in terms of space, 
but it is the Word of God in the act of creating the world (Opif 16-24) 
(1953, 66-67). 

For Philo, the Word is also the medium of the divine government of the 
world. It is not only transcendent in the mind of God, but also immanent 
in the created universe (Cher. 36; Deus 57; Agr. 51, etc). Dodd concludes: 
"In all respects the Word is the medium of intercourse between God and 
this world" (1953, 68). By the Word, then, Philo means the Platonic world 
of ideas, conceived not as self-existent, but as expressing the mind of the 
One God. We find in the Prologue of John parallels to Philo's thoughts 
about the Word/Logos and the world, creation, and government and 
communication. 

Dodd was aware of the fact that similar ideas were associated with the 
Jewish concept of Wisdom. He therefore examined the wisdom literature 
from which he tabulated an extensive list of parallels (1953, 274—75). With 
the concept of Wisdom, Dodd believed that “we are already half-way to 
Philo's Logos" (1953, 276). And it was in Philo that he found the material 
to supplement the Old Testament so as to explain John's understanding 
of the Word (Logos), which was not simply the uttered word of God, but 
implied the ideas of plan and purpose. Dodd concluded that *any reader 
influenced by the thought of Hellenistic Judaism, directly or at a remove, 
would inevitably find suggested here [in John's Prologue] a conception of 
the creative and revealing Aöyos in many respects similar to that of Philo; 
and it is difficult not to think that the author intended this" (1953, 277). 
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Use of Scripture: Gen 1:1-3 


My approach will differ somewhat from that of Dodd. He places emphasis 
on similar ideas and outlook. More attention needs be given to the use of 
the Old Testament by John and Philo and to the situation of the Johan- 
nine community as it is reflected in the Gospel. As for the use of the Old 
Testament, the Prologue of John already makes it evident that this ques- 
tion is important, since John 11, “In the beginning was the Word,” clearly 
refers to the story of the creation, and in particular to Gen 13, “In the 
beginning God created." 

The opening phrase, 'Ev &pxf) is identical with the Septuagint translation 
of Gen 1:1. Thus one should consider the possibility that the LXX Gen 1:3 
formed the background for the term Logos: xoi eixev ó 0:6; Tevydytw pads, 
“And God said, ‘Let there be light." Haenchen (1963, 305, n. 3) objected to 
this explanation of the term Logos: ,Aber Judentum hat jenes ,und Gott 
sprach' von Gen 1 eben gerade nicht zu einer von Gott unterschiedenen 
Person hypostasiert.“ Haenchen overlooks the fact that Philo in Somn. 1:75 
interprets Gen 1:3, and moves from the spoken word to the Logos as the 
model, tò napdderypa (P. Borgen 1983a, 99-100; id. 1987a, 76-78). In Conf. 
146, alluding to points from the creation story and other passages in the 
Old Testament, Philo pictures the Logos as a personified hypostasis: 


“..under God's Firstborn [xat& tov npwröyovov avtod Aóyov], Logos, the 
oldest of the angels, as the Archangel [&pxayyeXos]. He has many names, 
for he is called ‘the Beginning’ [&py7]] and ‘the Name of God’ [övona], and 
‘Logos’ [Aóyoc] and ‘the Man after His image’ [ó xaT cixdva &v0pe)roç] and 
‘he that sees’, Israel [ó ópàv, "IopayA].”2 When the Archangel is called “the 
Beginning,” it is a personification of the word “beginning” in Gen 1:1; "Logos" 
is then a personification of Gen 1:3, “God said”; “the Man after His [God’s] 
image" comes from Gen 1:26, “Let us make man according to our image," 


1 See R. E. Brown 1966, 1:522-23. At the same time there are parallels with the ideas of 
Logos and Wisdom in Gnostic writings, such as the tractate The Trimorphic Protennoia. 
C. Colpe and others see Jewish Wisdom traditions behind both Protennoia and John's 
Prologue. Thus we can see that the Old Testament and Jewish Wisdom ideas were adapted 
along various lines, such as the Platonizing directions (Philo), the Gnostic mythological 
directions (Protennoia), as well as in the direction of Jesus traditions in John's Gospel. See 
C. Colpe 1974, 109-25, especially 122.; K. Rudolph 1983, 280-82; C. A. Evans 1981, 395-401; 
G. W. MacRae 1970, 86-101. 

2 The term “he that sees" is an etymological interpretation of the name "Israel," which 
was given to Jacob at Jabbok, Gen 32:28. The term “the Name of God" may refer to Exod 
23:20-21, especially to the words about the angel “my Name is on him." Philo quotes this 
passage in Migr. 174 and identifies the angel with the divine Logos. In 3 En. 12.5 and b. Sanh. 
38b the angel of Exod 23:20 is identified as Metatron. See P. Borgen 1993b, 258-59. 
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“man” here interpreted to mean the Archangel and not created humans. 
Thus, Philo demonstrates that the phrase “God said” in Gen 1:3 is seen as 
an entity distinct from God, and even personified as an archangel. There is 
good reason for regarding the Logos of John's Prologue as an elaboration of 
Gen 1:3, “God said" (P. Borgen 1972, 115-130). 


What about the idea of (God's) Wisdom as background for the Johannine 
Logos? This suggestion receives support from Philo, but his interpreta- 
tion of Wisdom also demonstrates the importance of this term's feminine 
gender. In Ebr. 30-31, Philo refers to the role of Wisdom in creation, cit- 
ing Prov 8:22. He spells out the female aspect of Wisdom, gogia, and the 
synonymous feminine word éntotyyy. Philo sees God as the Father of cre- 
ation and Sophia as the Mother, and creation itself as the birth of the 
visible world, the only beloved son which we see: 


... The Demiurg who made this universe was at the same time the Father 
of what was thus born, whilst its mother was the knowledge (£nıomun) pos- 
sessed by its Maker. With His knowledge God had union, not as men have 
it, and begat created being. And knowledge, having received the divine seed, 
when her travail was consummated bore the only beloved son who is appre- 
hended by the senses, the world which we see. Thus in the pages of one of 
the inspired company, wisdom (coqía) is represented as speaking of herself 
after this manner: God obtained me first of all His works and founded me 
before the ages’. (Prov 8:22) (H. A. Wolfson 1948, 1:253-61). 


Philo's interpretation in Ebr. 30-31 of the role of copia and Enıomun in cre- 
ation supports the view that Jewish ideas about the personified Wisdom's 
role influenced John's Prologue. 

However, his exploitation of the feminine gender of "Sophia" and 
eriornun to mean that she was God's female partner and Mother of the 
visible world, demonstrates the difficulty in identifying a male figure, 
like Jesus Christ, using these terms. Thus, there was good reason for using 
the masculine term "Logos" in John's Prologue and not the feminine word 
"Sophia." 


Use of Scripture: Gen 2:2-3 


In John 52-38 Jesus healed an invalid at the Bethzatha pool. When it is 
said in v. 17 that God works until now, that is, including the Sabbath, a 
widespread exegetical debate on Gen 2:2-3, that God rested on the sev- 
enth day, is presupposed and used (P. Borgen 1987c, 89-92). The problem 
was the conviction that God cannot stop working. Consequently, the 
notion of God's Sabbath rest, as stated in Gen 2:2-3 (God rested on the 
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seventh day), stands in tension with this working. Evidence for such 
exegetical debate about the Sabbath rest of God is found as early as the 
second century B.C.E. in the Jewish Alexandrian exegete Aristobulus (N. 
Walter 1964, 170—71; P. Borgen 1984b, 277; id. 1987a, 12), and more mate- 
rial can be found in Philo and in other Jewish (rabbinic) writings. For 
example, according to rabbinic exegesis, the Sabbath commandment does 
not forbid one to carry something about in one's house on the Sabbath. 
God's homestead is the upper and lower worlds. He may thus be active 
within it without coming into conflict with the Sabbath (Gen. Rab. 30:6). 
Philo, relying on the Septuagint rendering, notices that Gen 2:2-3 reads 
xatéemavoev, not émavoato. The verbal form xaténavoev may mean “ended/ 
ceased" but it may also be understood, as Philo did, to mean *put down/ 
caused to rest”, as distinct from “rested,” ¢mavcato, “for He causes to rest 
that which, though actually not in operation, is apparently making, but 
He himself never ceases making" (Leg. 1:5-6). Thus, the meaning of the 
Seventh Day to Philo is that God, who has no origin, is always active. “He 
is not a mere artificer, but also Father of the things that are coming into 
being" (Leg. 118). All created beings are dependent and really inactive in 
all their doings:" ... the Seventh Day is meant to teach the power of the 
Unorginate and the non-action of created beings" (Migr. 91). 

An interpretation of Gen 2:2-3 similar to Philo's seems to be presup- 
posed in John 51-18. The Son of God brings the Father's upholding and 
providential activity to bear upon the healing of a person on the Sabbath. 
And the healed person is dependent and inactive, even in the carrying of 
the mat on the Sabbath, because the Son of God told him to do so. Jesus 
said: "My Father is working still, and I am working,” John 5:17. 


Use of Scripture: Bread from Heaven 


Dialogue 


Another exposition of Scripture produces much material for a comparison 
between John and Philo, i.e. the giving of the manna in John 6. Only a 
few salient points can be discussed here. In John 6:31 there is a quota- 
tion from the Old Testament, "Bread from heaven he gave them to eat" 
(See P. Borgen 1965/81, 40-42; R. Schnackenburg 1971, 2:54). The quota- 
tion is interpreted by means of a paraphrase in vv. 31-58. The setting is 
pictured as dialogues, a dialogue between "they", i.e. the crowd and Jesus, 
vv. 28-40, which prompts reactions and objections among the Jews in a 
dialogue with Jesus, vv. 41-58. 
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In John 6:59 it is written that Jesus spoke in a synagogue, as he taught 
at Capernaum. C. K. Barrett comments: “At v. 24 we learned that the scene 
was Capernaum, but the discourse with its interruptions suggests a less 
formal occasion than a synagogue sermon" (Barrett 1978a, 300). Against 
Barrett, it must be said that interruptions in the form of questions and 
answers, direct exegesis, and problem-solving exegesis were part of the 
discourses at the synagogal gatherings. All of these elements are found 
in rabbinic midrashim, as for example in Mekilta on Exodus, as well as 
in Philo's commentaries. Philo gives us a glimpse into this practice in his 
description of the Therapeutai. When they assemble, the leader *examines 
(G@téw) some points in the sacred writings, or also solves (erw) that 
which is propounded by another" (Contempl. 75). 

The term “examine,” @ytéw and the composite verb émt@ytéw, are used 
elsewhere in Philo's writings when an exegetical question is raised, such 
as in Opif. 77, "One might examine (£nıiyrYceie) the reason because of 
which... .". Confer Spec. 1:214; Leg. 1:33; 1:48; 1:91; 2103, and QG 1:62 (Greek 
fragment). Answers and solutions are given, and in Leg. 3:60 the verb 
Aoc is used, corresponding to the use of the composite verb Erw in 
Contempl. 75, when one “solves” (émtAvetat) that which is propounded by 
another. In Contempl. 79 the leader is said to have discoursed, dıadeyopaı, 
and since questions and answers were part of the discourse, the verb 
means “discuss.”? 

Against this background the following conclusion can be drawn: In 
John 6:30, (“... what sign do you do ...?") John recounts an incident from 
the Gospel tradition where Jesus was asked to give a sign and then gave 
his answer. (See John 2:18; Matt 16:1ff/Mark 8:nff cf. Matt 21:23ff./Mark 
11:27ff/Luke 20:1ff.) When John elaborates upon this and other traditions 
in 6:30-58, he develops the exegesis of an Old Testament quotation in a 
dialogue, a method and form also used extensively by Philo. Thus, the 
reference to a synagogal setting in John 6:59 is appropriate. 


Exegetical Exchange 


The dialogue may include objections and replies. This form should be 
examined further in John 6. The Jews' objection to Jesus' exegesis of the 


3 In Philo's commentary Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus a question or 
a specific view is introduced by simple formulas, for example by phrases such as “some 
say" (QG 1:8; 2:64, and 3:13, cf. Opif. 77); or just “why” (QG 1x; 2:13,64, etc.) or “what” (QG 
215,59). 
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manna in 6:41—42 is expressed by a term about the manna in Exod 16:2, 
7, 8: they “murmured” (tyóyyvčov), John 6:41, cf. v. 43. The objection is an 
exegetical problem formulation followed by a solution, parallels to which 
are found in Philo. The exposition consists of the following points: 


1 The Old Testament quotation John 6:31, "Bread from heaven he gave 
them to eat." 

2. The interpretation ofthe quotation 6:41, “he [Jesus] said, Tam the bread 
which came down from heaven" (words taken from vv. 35 and 38). 

3. The basis for the questioning of Jesus’ exegesis 6:42, "They said, ‘Is not 
this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know?" 

4. The questioning of the interpretation 6:42, “how does he now say ‘I 
have come down from heaven?'" 

5. The answer to the objection and the solution of the problem 6.:3ff, 
“Jesus answered and said to them, ‘Do not “murmur” among your- 
selves... .'”* 


In my book Bread from Heaven, I have referred to the corresponding 
points of exegetical exchange which are found in Mek. Exod. 12,1 and 12,2 
and in Philo, Mut. 141a.142b-144 (P. Borgen 1965/81, 80-83). Only the Phi- 
lonic passage will be quoted here:5 


1. The Old Testament quotation § 141a “So much for the phrase “I will give 
to thee.’ We must now explain ‘from her’” (Gen 17:16). 

2. The interpretation of the quotation in which “from her” is rendered 
“the mother”: § 142b “There is a third class who say that virtue is the 
mother of any good that has come into being, receiving the seeds from 
nothing that is mortal.” 


^ In Jesus’ answer, the word “he who believes...” in John 6:47 refers back to vv. 35 and 
29-30, and the words “I am the bread of life" in v. 48 repeats v. 35a, which in turn is the 
interpretation of the word “bread” in the scriptural quotation in v. 31b. 
5 Cf. also QG 2:28: 
The question: 
^What is the meaning of the words 
‘He brought the spirit over the earth and the water ceased?" 
Interpretation: 
"Some would say that by 'spirit' is meant the wind through which the flood ceased." 
"But I myself do not know of water being diminished by wind... Accordingly, (Scrip- 
ture) now seems to speak of the spirit of the Deity...” 
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3. The basis for questioning the interpretation Š 143 “Some ask, however, 
whether the barren can bear children, since the oracles earlier describe 
Sarah as barren.” 

4. The questioning of the interpretation: “and now admit that she will 
become a mother." 

5. The answer to the objection and the solution of the problem *Our 
answer must be that it is not the nature of a barren woman to bear, 
any more than of the blind to see or of the deaf to hear. But as for the 
soul which is sterilized to wickedness and unfruitful of the endless host 
of passions and vices, scarce any prosper in childbirth as she. For she 
bears offspring worthy of love, even the number seven... ... ... The 
mind which holds fast to the 'seventh' and the supreme peace which 
it gives. This peace she would fain bear in her womb and be called its 
mother." §§ 143-44. 


Philological Exegesis 


Philological exegesis is part of John's exposition as seen from John 6:31-32 
(P. Borgen 1965/81, 61-67): 


1. Old Testament quotation: 
Bread from heaven he gave them to eat. 
2. Exposition: 


Jesus then said to them: 'It was not Moses who gave (Hebrew: natan) you 
the bread from heaven; my Father gives (Hebrew: noten) you the true bread 
from heaven'. 


Here words in and from the Old Testament quotation (indicated by italic 
type) are woven together with other words. Moreover, the different tenses 
used in gave and gives are due to different vocalisations of the Hebrew 
word behind the Greek text, natan, gave and noten, gives. Similar methods 
and forms are found in the midrashim as well as in Philo. For example, in 
Det. 47-48 Philo finds that philologically there are two different possible 
readings of the Greek translation of Gen 458. The usual reading is as fol- 
lows: ...Cain rose up against Abel his brother and slew him (aùtóv). An 
alternative reading brings out a different meaning: Cain rose up and slew 
himself (Eavtov), not someone else. 
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Other Points of Similarity 


Although the exposition in John 6:31-58 consists of dialogue including 
scholarly exchanges, there are several unifying threads which demonstrate 
that the passage is composed as a whole: The statement "Our fathers ate 
manna in the wilderness," v. 31, is repeated with some changes in v. 49 
and in v. 58. Even more important is the fact that throughout the sec- 
tion the words "Bread from heaven he gave them" (v. 31b) are built into 
the formulations, and from 6:49 to 6:58 the remaining word in the Old 
Testament quotation in v. 31, “to eat" is added. These threads which run 
through 6:31-58 show that the passage is systematically constructed as a 
homiletic whole. 

Philo offers many examples of exegetical paraphrase in which an Old 
Testament quotation is interpreted in a systematic way. Leg. 3162-68 may 
serve as an example. Exod 16:4 is cited: 


a. “Behold I rain upon you bread out of heaven,” 

b. “and the people shall go out and they shall gather the day's portion for 
a day," 

c. "that I may prove them whether they will walk by My law or not." 


In the exposition, the first phrase of the quotation, (a), “Behold I rain upon 
you bread out of heaven,” is paraphrased and discussed in § 162. 

The second phrase, (b), *and the people shall go out and they shall 
gather the day's portion for a day,” follows in the paraphrase and discus- 
sion of $8 163-67a. 

Finally, the third phrase, (c) *that I may prove them whether they will 
walk by My law or not," is repeated verbatim as part of the exposition in 
$8 167b-68. 


Conflicts and Punishments 


Sabbath Controversy 


Philo can even throw light upon John beyond the area of exegetical meth- 
ods and traditions. His writings illustrate how exegesis of the Laws of 
Moses played a role in controversies in the Jewish community. Thus, he 
provides comparative material to the way in which exegesis of the Laws 
of Moses, in casu Gen 2:2-3 in John 5:18, was a factor in the controversy 
between the synagogue and the emerging Christian community. 
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According to John 5:1-18, God's providential activity was made mani- 
fest in the healing of the paralytic by the Son on the Sabbath. On the 
basis of God's/the Son's work on the Sabbath, Sabbath observances could 
be abrogated. It is crucial to note that expositions of Gen 2:2-3 already 
in Philo's time were used as an argument in favor of the abrogation of 
Sabbath observances (P. Borgen 1983c, 87-88; id. 1987a, 65-68; id. 1991, 
209-21). In Migr. 91, Philo gives the following advice and warning to those 
who draw the wrong conclusions from God’s being active on the Seventh 
Day, as stated in Gen 2:2-3 according to Jewish exegesis: It is quite true 
that the Seventh day is meant to teach the power of the Unorginate and 
the non-action of created beings (Cf. Gen 2:2-3). But let us not for this 
reason abrogate (Avowev) the enactments laid down for its observance, 
and light fires or till the ground or carry loads or demand the restoration 
of deposits or recover loans, or do all else that we are permitted to do as 
well on days that are not festival seasons... . Why, we shall be ignoring the 
sanctity of the Temple and a thousand other things, if we are going to pay 
heed to nothing except what is shown us by the inner meaning of things. 
Nay, we should look on all these outward observances as resembling the 
body, and their inner meaning as resembling the soul, so we must pay 
heed to the letter of the Laws. If we keep and observe these, we shall gain 
a clearer conception of those things of which these are the symbols; and 
besides that we shall not incur the censure of the many and the charges 
they are sure to bring against us. 


Here we find a conflict between two ways of reasoning, both relying upon 
the Laws of Moses. Philo's view could be characterized in this way: the 
universal principles and activity of the Creator are tied to the external 
observances of a particular people, the Jewish nation. The view which 
Philo criticizes seems to be that the Laws of Moses and the specific obser- 
vances give witness to the universal principles and activity of the Creator. 
The universal principles can then be followed by those who hold on to 
them even apart from the particular external observances. Consequently, 
God's activity and universal principles can be present also when one 
works and is active in society at large on the Sabbath just as one does on 
other days. 

De migratione Abrahami 91 has similarities with John 5:1-18. In both, the 
exegesis of Gen 2:2-3 is presupposed and utilized, although this Old Testa- 
ment passage is not quoted and therefore not interpreted in an explicit 
way. In both places, Scripture is applied to specific controversies related to 
the Sabbath observance. The Sabbath gives witness to the understanding 
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that God is always active. This understanding is what matters. Thus there 
is freedom as to the specific observances, such as the prohibition against 
carrying a load of goods. In John 5:10ff. the load is the mat carried by the 
one healed. Also the criticism of Jesus' healing on the Sabbath is in accor- 
dance with Migr. 91, when Philo prohibits actions that could be done on 
other days in the festival seasons. 

There is a basic difference, however, between the spiritualizing Jews, 
whom Philo criticizes, and the views expressed in John. According to 
John, the activity of the Creator is the basis of the activity of the Son on 
the Sabbath, and the Son is the historical person Jesus of Nazareth. This 
view leads to the conclusion that the Sabbath observances against healing 
and against carrying could be set aside. The spiritualists in Alexandria, on 
the other hand, referred to an idea and a doctrine of God's providential 
activity in defense of their freedom from Sabbath observances. 


Informer or Witness? 


Further discussion is needed on the actual setting of the passage John 
51-18 in John's community. J. L. Martyn thinks that the passage reflects a 
certain historical incident in the life of the Johannine Church: A member 
of John's Church attempts to make the healing power of Jesus real in the 
life of a fellow Jew. At that, the Jewish authorities step in and question the 
man. Then the Christian finds the man and talks with him but does not 
lead him to full Christian confession. He rather gives him a solemn warn- 
ing as stated in v. 14: "See, you are well! Sin no more, that nothing worse 
befall you." The man represents the Jew who, though presumably thank- 
ful to be healed, nevertheless remains wholly loyal to the synagogue, and 
even becomes an informer against his healer (J. L. Martyn 1979, 70-71). In 
support of his interpretation Martyn points to the parallel between John 
5:15 and 11:46. John 5:15 reads: “The man went away and told the Jews that 
it was Jesus who had healed him." 

Correspondingly John 11:46 says: “But some of them went to the Phari- 
sees and told them what Jesus had done" (J. L. Martyn 1986, 113). 

Against Martyn's understanding, it must be stressed that there is a basic 
difference between the two statements. In John 5:5 it is the man healed 
by Jesus (and not some spectator) who tells the Jewish authorities who 
healed him. In John 11:46 the spectators to Jesus’ calling Lazarus back from 
the grave report it to the Pharisees. Thus the healing story in John 51-18 
is rather an initiation story which served as paradigm for entry into the 
Johannine community. The healing then represents salvation as a whole, 
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and the word in v. 14, “See you are well! Sin no more, that nothing worse 
befall you" (cf. C. K. Barrett 1978a, 255), is an admonition to a convert to 
a new life. When the man went away and told the Jewish authorities that 
Jesus had healed him (John 5:15) he gave his witness to them about Jesus 
as his healer. This information given freely to the Jewish authorities about 
the healing incident is in general agreement with the point made in John 
18:20 that Jesus said nothing secretly. 


Discontinuity and Continuity 


Dangers at the Boundary 


Those whom Philo criticizes for abrogating the observance of the Sabbath 
and other observances in Migr. 91-93 were in danger of passing beyond 
the synagogal community's limit and thus of being subject to censure and 
accusations. 

John 5:1-18 exemplifies a very Jewish exegesis of Gen 2:2-3 about God's 
working on the Sabbath, and when it is applied to Jesus and his healing 
activity on the Sabbath, it leads to the charge made by the Jewish leaders 
that he not only broke the Sabbath, but also made himself equal to God. 
For this reason the Jewish authorities sought to kill him, cf. John 5:18. They 
understood Jesus' claim to mean ditheism which merited the death penalty. 
According to John 16:2b-3 the disciples might also be killed: “... the hour 
is coming when whoever kills you will think he is offering service to God. 
And they will do this because they have not known the Father, nor me." 

Deuteronomy 13 gives a probable judicial basis for such a religiously 
motivated killing, according to which enticement to serve other gods is 
a crime deserving of the death penalty. This understanding receives sup- 
port from Philo who, in Spec. 1315-18, paraphrases Deut 13. He applies 
the passage to situations when a person who claims to be an inspired 
prophet leads people to worship the gods of different cities. There are 
several points of similarity between this passage in Philo and John: 
(a) the ones who committhe crime claim divine legitimation, as with osten- 
sibly inspired prophets (Philo) or Jesus as the Son of God (John); (b) the 
crime is polytheism (Philo) or ditheism (John); (c) the death penalty may 
be executed without regular court procedure being followed (this is not 
explicitly stated in Deut 13); (d) the killing is seen as a service to God. 

One difference is that Philo elaborates on the point in Deut 13 in light 
of polytheism in a pagan city, while the problem in John is the ditheistic 
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claim of Jesus who is in fact Jewish. However, ditheism is one form of 
polytheism, and thus it is probable that John here presupposes juridical 
traditions which draw on Deut 13. Philo's paraphrasing interpretation of 
this text demonstrates that in contemporary Judaism there were those 
who advocated for the death penalty for Jews who accepted polytheis- 
tic views and practices, and even sharpened Deut 13 to mean execution 
without trial. 


Birth from Above 


C. K. Barrett states that the evolution of the birth from above terminology 
begins primarily in the Jesus logion about the need to become like chil- 
dren to enter the kingdom, Matt 18:3 par. The belief that the kingdom was 
not only to be expected in the age to come but had already been made 
manifest, germinally or potentially, in the person and work of Jesus distin- 
guished primitive Christianity from Judaism and made possible the devel- 
opment of the traditional material using Hellenistic terminology, where 
the concepts of rebirth and supernatural begetting were not uncommon. 
John did not plagiarize the notions of salvation and regeneration current 
in the Hellenistic world nor did he effect a syncretism of Jewish and pagan 
ideas. He perceived that the language of Judaism, “the kingdom of God,” 
and the language of Hellenism (yevvrrjvot ğvwðev) provided him with a 
unique opportunity of expressing what was neither Jewish nor Hellenistic 
but simply Christian (C. K. Barrett 1978a, 206—7). 

There are, however, exegetical traditions which give a basis for placing 
John's idea of rebirth within a Jewish setting. Philo says in QE 2:46 that 
Moses' ascent at Sinai was a second birth, different from the first. Philo 
interprets Exod 24:16 where God calls Moses on the seventh day: 


But the calling above (Greek fragment: dvandyaıs) of the prophet is a sec- 
ond birth (Greek fragment: devtépa yéveots) better than the first. For the 
latter is mixed with body and had corruptible parents, while the former is 
an unmixed and simple soul of the sovereign, being changed from a produc- 
tive to an unproductive form which has no mother, but only a father, who 
is (the Father) of all. Wherefore, the "calling above" or, as we have said, the 
divine birth, happened to come about for him in accordance with the ever- 
virginal nature of the hebdomad. For he *is called on the seventh day", in 
this (respect) differing from the earthborn first moulded man, for the latter 
came into being from the earth and with a body, while the former (came) 
from ether and without a body. Wherefore the most appropriate number, 
six, was assigned to the earth-born man, while the one differently born (was 
assigned) the higher nature of the hebdomad. 
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There are several agreements between the Philonic passage and John 3:3ff. 
and 133 (See P. Borgen 1968, 146): 


the idea of birth (John 3:5, 13); 

. this birth is from above (John 3:3, etc; Philo: calling above = from ether); 
it is a birth with God as father, without a mother (John 1:13); 

. it is a second birth, different from birth from a woman (John 3:3ff.); 

. there is correspondence between John's distinction c&p£—rveópo and 
Philo's ecpo-—voóc. 


QURGQ N P 


Although John sees man as a totality, while Philo has a somewhat dichoto- 
mous anthropology, Philo keeps the Jewish understanding that both body 
and mind are created, and Moses' ascent included both, as can be seen 
from Mos. 2:69-(1)70 (see P. Borgen 1965/81, 182; cf. 18-21). 

One could raise the question whether Philo's idea of a second birth here 
depends on Hellenistic ideas of rebirth such as those found in Hermetic 
teachings. In the Corpus Hermeticum, tractate 13 is entitled "Concerning 
Rebirth." According to this tractate, in rebirth the father is the will of god, 
the womb wisdom, the seed the real good, and the offspring a god, a child 
of god. (See C. H. Dodd 1953, 44.) One obvious difference between John 
and this Hermetic tractate should be mentioned: In the Hermetic teach- 
ing, wisdom serves as mother-womb, while both Philo and John assert 
that no mother is involved in the second birth. 

It is important to notice that Philo identifies Moses' rebirth with his 
experience at Sinai. The implication is that Philo draws on Jewish exegeti- 
cal traditions which he develops further in his interpretation. This under- 
standing is supported by the fact that the experience of the burning bush 
and the revelation at Sinai are interpreted as birth in rabbinic traditions, 
as E. Stein and E. Sjóberg have shown (E. Stein 1939, 194-205; E. Sjóberg 
1951, 44-85). Sjoberg gives Cant. Rab. 8.2 as an example: 


‘I would lead Thee, and bring Thee’: I would lead Thee from the upper world 
to the lower. ‘I would bring Thee into my mother's house": this is Sinai. 
R. Berekiah said: Why is Sinai called ‘my mother's house’? Because there 
Israel became like a new-born child... (Translation in H. Freedman and 
M. Simon 1961, 303). 


Sjóberg states that according to R. Berekiah, the Israelites at Sinai encoun- 
tered a completely new situation. Their relationship to God was rebuilt 
upon an entirely new foundation. R. Berekiah's word about Israel as 
“a new-born child" was an interpretation of the “mother” mentioned in 
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Cant 8:2, and it is therefore evident that birth is meant here. Other paral- 
lels exist, such as Exod. Rab. 30.5, where it is said that the Torah conceived 
Israel at Sinai. 

E. Stein has drawn attention to Exod. Rab. 315 on Exod 432, and 
Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Shemot 18 about Moses' vision of the burning bush. 
According to these texts, God's dedication of and commission to Moses 
can be compared to a mother who conceives and gives birth to a child. 
Moses at the burning bush experienced rebirth (E. Stein 1939, 196-97). 

Although the dates of the written forms of Cant. Rab. 8:2; Exod. Rab. 
30:5; Exod. Rab. 335 and Tanchuma, ed Buber, Shemot 18 are late, these 
passages and Philo, QE 2:46, illuminate each other: the rabbinic passages 
support the hypothesis that Philo relies on Jewish exegesis for his under- 
standing of the Sinaitic ascent as a rebirth, and Philo supports the hypo- 
thesis that the core of the rabbinic passages goes back to the beginning of 
the first century or earlier. 

Thus one can conclude that there is basis for interpreting birth from 
above in John 1:13 and 3:3ff. against the background of Moses' and Israel's 
rebirth at the Sinai event. In John, this concept of rebirth has then been 
combined with the Gospel tradition about being like a child as a condi- 
tion for entry into heaven. This understanding of John 3:3ff. makes Jesus' 
rebuke of Nicodemus : *Are you a teacher of Israel, and yet you do not 
understand this?" The idea of discontinuity and a new beginning associ- 
ated with the Sinai event is in John transferred to the new beginning in 
the life and teachings of Jesus, the Incarnate One. Thus Nicodemus must 
face the message of discontinuity with his own background as *a teacher 
of Israel" as the condition for seeing/entering the kingdom of God. John 
has transferred Sinaitic traditions about birth to mean the birth of the 
people of God who believed in Jesus as the Son of God. 

This interpretation of birth from above shows that the Jesus logion on 
birth from above was understood in a way which reflects that Judaism and 
Johannine Christianity were part of the Hellenistic thought-world familiar 
with the ideas of rebirth. (See C. K. Barrett 1978a, 206-7.) 

Understandably John 3:1 reflects the experience of the Johannine com- 
munity by the plural “we”: “. we are talking about what we know, and we 
are testifying to what we have seen; but you people do not accept our 
testimony." 
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The Temple 


At times Philo personifies the Jerusalem Temple by seemingly transferring 
it to the religious life of persons. Thus the external Temple and the actual 
city of Jerusalem seem to be of no value: 


Do not seek for the city of the Existent among the regions of the earth, since 
it is not wrought of wood and stone, but in a soul (¿v buxñ) in which there 
is no warring...For what grander or holier house could we find for God 
in the whole range of existence than the vision-seeking mind...(Somn. 
2:250—51). 


Similarily, in Cher. 98-107 the main theme is that the house prepared for 
God, the King of Kings, the Lord of all, is not made of stone and timber, 
but it is the soul that conforms to Him. In the invisible soul, the invisible 
God has his earthly dwelling place. To this temple belongs teaching, vir- 
tues, and noble actions. 

Philo also interprets the Temple cosmologically. The heavenly Temple 
is the highest and truly holy temple. He does not ignore the earthly temple 
but the spiritual and the cosmic realities have constitutive significance, 
Spec. 1:66-67. Accordingly he warns the spiritualists in Migr. 91-93 that 
“... we shall be ignoring the sanctity of the Temple and a thousand other 
things, if we are going to pay heed to nothing except what is shown us 
by the inner meaning of things” (92). “... as we have to take thought for 
the body, because it is the abode of the soul, so we must pay heed to the 
letter of the laws" (93). 

In John’s Gospel, the personification of the Temple is applied exclu- 
sively to one person, Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Logos. Jesus is the divine 
tabernacle (John 1:14: oxyvów); his person (body c@pc) in life, death, and 
resurrection is the Temple (2:21). His appearances and teaching activity at 
the Sabbath, Passover, Tabernacles, and the Dedication, reinterprets the 
meaning and replaces their significance (Cf. R. E. Brown 1966, ı:cxliv, and 
id. 1978, 11). In this way the true Temple has been transferred onto Jesus 
Christ in whom the disciples, including the members of the Johannine 
community, believe. The Johannine community formulates and applies 
continuity with the biblical-Jewish traditions in such a way that it means 
discontinuity with the synagogal community. Thus the Johannine com- 
munity goes further than those whom Philo criticizes. They had been 
warned not to exceed the Jewish community's boundary manifest in the 
Temple and synagogue, while the Johannine community had experienced 
a (local?) traumatic separation from it. 
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Moreover, John's Gospel reflects a situation where the Johannine com- 
munity had moved into the broader world that included other nations, as 
indicated by John's reference to the Samaritans, John 4, “the Greeks," John 
7:35 and 12:20-21, and the “other sheep not of this fold” (John 10:16). 


Ascent and Descent 


Only a few observations from Philo and John can be dealt with in this 
study. 

In the story about the Sinaitic revelation, the term ascend plays a cen- 
tral role, Exod 19:20, 23; 24:1, 2, 9, 13, 18. In Jewish exegesis, Moses is said 
to have entered into heaven when he ascended (Philo, Mos. 1:158f., cf. Jose- 
phus, A.J. 3:96; Pseudo-Philo L.A.B. 12:1; Mek. Exod. 19:20; Num. Rab. 12:1; 
Midr. Ps. 24:5 and 106:2). John 3:13, “No one has ascended to heaven.. .", 
seems then to serve as a polemic against both the idea of Moses' ascent 
and similar claims of or for other human beings. Philo gives an explicit 
formulation of this idea of imitatio Mosis in Mos. 1158. After having dis- 
cussed Moses’ entry into the place where God was, he concluded: “... he 
has set before us... a model for those who are willing to copy it" (P. Bor- 
gen 1993b, 263-67). 

As an example of a claim made by another human being, one might 
refer to Philo's own ascent to the heavenly sphere, Spec. 3:—6: “I... seemed 
always to be borne aloft into the heights with a soul possessed by some 
God-sent inspiration..." (The Qumran fragment 4Q491 1,112-19 also 
describes the ascent of a human being. See M. Smith 1992, 290-301; C. A. 
Evans 1994, 563-65.) Thus, John 3:13 is probably a polemic against persons 
in the Johannine environment who maintained that they were vision- 
aries like Moses (H. Odeberg, 1929, 72-94; N. A. Dahl 1962, 141; P. Borgen 
1965/81, 185). The interpretation of John 3:13 as a whole is difficult (see 
P. Borgen 1977, 243-45; F. J. Moloney 1978, 54). 

John's Gospel reflects the kind of environment Philo spoke of, in which 
Jewish versions of ascent-traditions existed, and persons experienced 
heavenly ascents in the Spirit. This Johannine polemic is partly due to 
the conviction that what is to be sought in heaven, such as God's glory, 
is now in the Incarnate One present on earth. Thus the ascent-motif is 
turned upside down in John's Gospel when it is applied to the Incarnate 
Logos/Son. 

Several examples of such a descent motif in Philo's writings are: God, 
the King of kings, the Lord of all, comes down from heaven to God's house, 
ie. the soul that is ready to receive him, Cher. 99-100; God's potencies 
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(8uv&uetc) will descend from heaven with laws and ordinances to sanctify 
those who dwell on earth, provided that the soul-house of God is raised 
among them, Cher. 106. 


Agent: “He Who is Sent”® 


A frequently used characterization of Jesus in John is “the One who is sent 
by the Father" and similar phrases, and Jesus characterizes God as "the 
One who sent me,” and likewise similar phrases. Here John applies ideas 
of agency and diplomacy to Christology. 

Philo applies the technical Greek term for an envoy, npeoßeurng, to 
human envoys. The Governor Flaccus answered the Alexandrian Jews who 
asked him to forward their decree to the Roman Emperor Gaius: “I will 
send [the decree] as you ask or will fulfill the duties of an envoy myself 
that Gaius may learn your gratitude" (Flacc. 98). 

As the leader of the Jewish delegation to the Emperor Gaius in Rome, 
Philo was alarmed by the Emperor’s seemingly goodwill and said: “Why 
when so many envoys were present from almost the whole world, did he 
say that he would hear us only?” (Legat. 182). Philo later writes, “Surely it 
was a cruel situation that the fate of all the Jews everywhere should rest 
precariously on us five envoys” (Legat. 370). 

Philo also uses this idea of envoys on the spiritual and divine level. 
He calls the personified Logos an envoy. The Logos acts as ambassador 
(npeoßeutns) of the ruler, God, to his subjects: "This same Logos both pleads 
with the immortal as suppliant for afflicted mortality and acts as ambas- 
sador of the ruler to the subject” (Her. 205). Philo uses the term again for 
angels who are envoys between humans and God (Gig. 16). Angels are “the 
servitors and lieutenants of the primal God whom he employs as ambas- 
sadors to announce the predictions which he wills to make to our [Jewish] 
race” (Abr. 115). Here the notions of ascent and descent are evident. Thus 
Philo’s world exemplifies a kind of Jewish milieu which would serve as the 
background for John’s elaborations on the Jesus logion about the sender 
and the one who is sent. 

It is important that the Jesus logion found in John 13:20, “... he who 
receives any one whom I send receives me; and he who receives me 
receives him who sent me,” has a firm place in the Gospel tradition, as 
seen from the parallels in Matt 10:40; Mark 9:37; Luke 9:48 and 10:16 as well 


6 See further P. Borgen 1968, 137-48; in J. Ashton 1986, 67-78; J.-A. Bühner 1977. Cf. 
F. H. Agnew, 1986, 75-96; M. M. Mitchell 1992, 641-62. 
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as the variants present in John 12:44-45; 14:7 and 19; 15:32; 5:23; 8:19. See 
P. Borgen 1979, 18-35; also in id. 1983, 49-66. Moreover, in the Old Testa- 
ment the principles of agency are present in an embryonic form, God says 
when the people had rejected Samuel: *. . . they have not rejected you, but 
they have rejected me..." (1 Sam 8:7). 


Wisdom: The Law and Manna 


In John 6:31-58 Jesus identifies himself with the bread from heaven, 
which like the Law of Moses gives life to the world (Tanchuma, ed. Buber, 
Shemot 25; Mek. Exod. 15.26; Exod. Rab. 29.9). Like Wisdom, he satisfies 
the thirst and hunger of those who come to him: “Jesus then said to them, 
"Truly, truly, I say to you, it was not Moses who gave you the bread from 
heaven; my Father gives you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of 
God is that which comes down from heaven and gives life to the world.’ 
They said to him, ‘Lord, give us this bread always.’ Jesus said to them, “I 
am the bread of life; he who comes to me shall not hunger, and he who 
believes in me shall never thirst'" (John 6:32—35). 

In a corresponding way, Philo combines wisdom, the Law, and the 
manna in Mut. 253-63, where it is said that the manna that rains down 
from heaven is the heavenly Sophia, sent from above on the Seventh day, 
the Sabbath, when the Law of Moses is read and expounded upon. The 
manna is identified with the Law also in Mek. Exod. 13:17 (See further 
P. Borgen 1965/81, 148-50). Important background material is also found 
in other Jewish writings: “‘The voice... gave life to Israel who accepted 
the Law" (Tanchuma, Shemot 25). "God said to Moses, 'Say to Israel: the 
Words of the Law which I have given to you... are life unto you" (Mek. 
Exod. 15:26); “if the world trembled when he [God] gave life to the world" 
(Exod. Rab. 29:9). 

Again, traditions from and about Jesus have been elaborated upon with 
the help of biblical and Jewish traditions. In this way the Gospel func- 
tioned as a living entity in the life of the Johannine community. 


Moses 


In Philo's writings, Moses is often associated with ascent and seldom 
with the idea of descent. Both motifs are present in Sacr, 8-9, however 
(W. A. Meeks, Prophet-King 1967, 103—5). According to Sacr. 8, God brought 
Moses so high as to place him besides Himself, saying "stand here with 
me" (Deut 5:31). 

In $ 9 Philo writes: "When He [God] after having lent him to the earthly 
things, permitted him to associate with them, he endowed him not at all 
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with some ordinary virtue of a ruler or a king, with which forcibly to rule 
the soul's passions, but he appointed him to be god, having declared the 
whole bodily realm and its leader, mind, [to be his] subjects and slaves. 
‘For I give you,’ He says, ‘as god to Pharaoh” (Exod 7:1). 

Correspondingly, Jesus was a divine person who, having been with God, 
John 13 and 17:5, and having been given power over all flesh, 17:2, dwelt 
among human beings on earth, 114 and 17:1. While Moses was adopted 
into his role, Jesus had been with the Father before the world was made, 
17:5, cf. 1:1. 

Moses is seen as sharing in God's nature in his mortal life, so that at 
his death he is not "leaving" or "added" like others. He is translated (Deut 
34:5) through that Word by which the whole cosmos was formed. Thus, 
in Moses there was divine continuity between his life before and after his 
death. Accordingly, *no man knows his grave" (Deut 34:6). 

In this way Moses is the prototype of the Wise Man (Sacr. 8, 10). When 
Philo sees Moses placed next to God and appointed god, he then must 
face the problem of ditheism, similar to what John faced in his Christol- 
ogy. In different ways both solved the problem by emphasizing that Moses 
and Jesus, respectively, were dependent on God. Thus, in Det. 160-61 Philo 
makes clear that God is himself true being and active, while Moses was 
passive when he appeared and functioned as god, as seen from the bibli- 
cal formulation that God gave him as a god to Pharaoh (Exod 72). 

Correspondingly, John placed emphasis on the functional union with 
God. In John 10:31-36, Jesus was accused of blasphemy because he, being 
a man, made himself God: “The Jews took up stones again to stone him. 
Jesus answered them, ‘I have shown you many good works from the 
Father. For which of these do you stone me?' The Jews answered him, “We 
stone you for no good work but for blasphemy, because you, being a man, 
make yourself God.'” Jesus answers in John 10:37-38 that in his works he 
is in complete union with his Father: "If I am not doing the works of my 
Father, then do not believe in me; but if I do them..., believe the works, 
that you may know and understand that the Father is in me and I am in 
the Father." Thus, Jesus did nothing by himself (8:28). 


Conclusion 


1 Philo demonstrates that the phrase "God said" in Gen 1:3 is seen as an 
entity distinct from God, and that the Word/Logos is personified as 
an archangel. There is good reason for regarding the Logos of John's 
Prologue as an elaboration of “God said...” in Gen 1:3. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


. The meaning of the seventh day to Philo is that God, who has no origin, 


is always active, and he caused his creation to rest on the seventh day, 
according to Gen 2:2—3. An interpretation of Gen 2:2—3, similar to that 
of Philo, seems to be presupposed in John 5:1-18 (the story about the 
healing of the paralytic) when Jesus says, “My Father is working still, 
and I am working" (5:17). 


. When John in 6:30-58 develops an exegesis of the Old Testament quo- 


tation "Bread from heaven he gave them to eat," in the form of a dia- 
logue, he uses a method also used by Philo. Thus, the reference to a 
synagogal setting in John 6:59 is appropriate. Philological exegesis is 
part of John's exposition as seen from John 6:31-32 where he rejects 
the reading "given" (natan) in the Old Testament quotation and reads 
it in the present, “gives” (noten). Similar philological exegesis is found 
in Philo's writings. 


. Philo criticizes fellow Jews who wanted to abrogate external obser- 


vances such as the keeping of the Sabbath. Thus, he provides compara- 
tive material to the way in which exegesis of Genesis 2:2-3 in John 
5:1-18 was applied to the controversy about the Sabbath; namely, that 
God also was active on the Sabbath, the day of rest. However, the heal- 
ing story in John 51338 is not just a controversy about the Sabbath. It 
also seems to be an initiation story that served as a paradigm for entry 
into the Johannine community. 


. Philo's paraphrasing interpretation of Deut 13 demonstrates that 


some Jews in that time advocated for the death penalty for those who 
accepted polytheistic views and practices. Philo even honed Deut 13 to 
mean an execution without proper trial. Thus Philo illuminates John 
16:2: "The hour is coming when whoever kills you will think he is offer- 
ing service to God." 


. Exegetical traditions support placing John's idea of rebirth within a 


Jewish setting, since Philo says in QE 2:46 that Moses’ ascent at Sinai 
was a second birth. 


. At times Philo personifies the Jerusalem Temple by seemingly transfer- 


ring it to the religious life of the person. There is also a personification 
of the Temple in John’s Gospel, here exclusively applied to one person, 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Logos. 


. John 333 is probably a polemic against persons in the Johannine envi- 


ronment who maintained that they were visionaries who ascended to 
heaven like Moses. Thus, John’s Gospel reflects an environment with 
Jewish versions of ascent traditions as discussed by Philo. 
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9. Philo and his community exemplify the kind of milieu that serves as 
background for John's elaborations about God as the sender and Jesus 
as the one sent from heaven. To Philo, the Logos and the angels serve 
as ambassadors from the heavenly God and king to the human beings 
on earth. 

10. In John 6:31-58 Jesus identifies himself with the bread from heaven 
that, like the law of Moses, came down to give life to the world. Philo 
combines Wisdom, the Law, and manna in Mut. 253-263, where it is 
said that the manna raining down from heaven is the heavenly Sophia, 
Wisdom, sent from above on the Sabbath when the law of Moses is 
read and expounded upon. 

n. When Philo saw Moses placed next to God and appointed god over 
the earthly region, then he had to face the problem of ditheism, simi- 
lar to what John faced in his Christology. In different ways both solved 
the problem by emphasizing that Moses and Jesus, respectively, were 
entirely dependent on God. 


Thus, instead of interpreting John in light of Philo's Platonizing views as 
Dodd did, the present study demonstrates that other points from Philo 
exemplify the kind of Jewish traditions, thought categories, and historical 
contexts that were formative elements in John's background. Such tradi- 
tions are at the same time interpreted differently by Philo and by John. 
Dodd's study suggests, however, some degree of kinship between some of 
the Jewish traditions and ideas and the Platonizing ideas, among others, 
in the surrounding Graeco-Roman world. 


Appendix 1 


In the opening section of this chapter I stated: "The Gospel of John was 
written toward the end of the first century C.E." It should be noted that at 
present my focus is on the question of whether or not John uses oral or/ 
and written Gospel traditions and expositions which were independent of 
the other three written Gospels. 


Appendix 2 


As seen already above in chapter one, I find that an important notion in 
John is the dual structure of a case story followed by a judicial exchange 
which might conclude with arrest followed by the execution (John 5-10). 
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As could be expected, there are examples of a similar dual structure in 
Philo, for example in Mos. 2192-208, a blasphemer, and in 213-232, a 
Sabbath-breaker: 


1 The blasphemer, $8 192-208 
The case: 


The blasphemer had an Egyptian father and a Jewish mother, He had ignored 
the ancestral customs of his mother and turned to the impiety of the Egyp- 
tian people (193). He had a quarrel with someone of the (Jewish) nation. 
In his anger he lost control over himself and “cursed (xatapacdpevos) Him 
Whom even to bless is a privilege not permitted to all but only to the best, 
even those who have received full and complete purification." 


The Judicial exchange.The subsequent reaction and action caused by the 
event: 


The crime is evaluated and characterized, as are also the forms of punish- 
ment to be executed either on the spot or through a judicial process to 
secure that justice would prevail. God commanded that the criminal should 
be stoned. 


2. The Sabbath-breaker, $8 213-232 
The case: 


A certain man, although he had heard of the sacredness of the seventh day, 
dismissed the ordinance and went forth on the Sabbath through the midst 
of the camp to gather firewood. He was observed, however, while still engag- 
ing in the wicked deed. 


Judicial exchange: The subsequent reaction and action caused by the event: 


Evaluation and characterization of the crime follow. Actually, he had com- 
mitted a double crime, the mere act of collecting, and the nature of what 
was collected, materials for fire. Debates took place over which procedure 
to follow, execution on the spot by those who observed him committing the 
crime, or bringing the case to the judicial head, Moses. The latter alterna- 
tive was chosen, and God, as the Judge who knows all beforehand, decided 
that the man should suffer capital punishment by means of stoning (Cf. 
T. Seland 1995, 20-24). 

It is to be noted that both in the cases capital punishment by stoning was 
seen as the appropriate penalty. Correspondingly, the action and words of 
blasphemy, the breaking of the Sabbath laws, and the related capital punish- 
ment by stoning are seen together in John 5:8, and 10:31. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


GOSPEL TRADITIONS IN PAUL AND JOHN: 
METHODS AND STRUCTURES. JOHN AND THE SYNOPTICS 


A survey of my research on John has been given in chapter 1, followed 
by examples of early debates with other scholars. Relevant points from 
Philo's writings were outlined in the next chapter showing how scriptural 
texts may be subject to methodical exposition word by word, or in topi- 
cal sequence, etc. Several of these ideas illuminate similar points in John, 
such as the role and rules of agency among human beings and between 
God and humans. Philo exemplifies how phrases and terms from the 
Scriptures and units of tradition could be utilized in new contexts, with or 
without the foundational texts and units of tradition being quoted. Corre- 
spondingly, Paul interprets words and phrases from the institution of the 
eucharist in an expository application. In the present chapter, I will explore 
further how Paul can throw light on John's use of Gospel traditions. 


Introduction 


J. Frey (2010, 457—58) gives his characterization of recent research on the 
theme "John and the Synoptics." As he sees it, there was a period of broad 
acceptance when John was seens as independent of the other Gospels. In 
recent years the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction: John pre- 
supposes and draws in various ways on the Synoptic Gospels. Frey thinks 
that John knew Mark and Luke. Knowledge of Matthew is less probable. 
Thus, the theological profile of John is largely developed as a distinct 
entity later in time than the Synoptic Gospels. 

As for research on John and Paul, a study by J. Becker is helpful. The 
title is: "Das Verhältnis des johanneischen Kreises zum Paulinismus. Anre- 
gungen zum Belebung einer Diskussion," in Sánger, D. and Mell, U. (eds.) 
2006, Paulus und Johannes. Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 473-95. 

Becker agrees with R. Bultmann that the Johannine circle and Paulinism 
existed side by side. In support of this thesis Bultmann finds that the Pau- 
line terminology is missing in John and that it is especially significant that 
Paul's concept of the history of salvation is not present in John. 
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At the same time Becker realizes that Bultmann makes another impor- 
tant observation. Despite all the differences in Pauline and Johannine 
thought, there exists a deep relatedness in content and substance. Bult- 
mann suggests that both draw on traditions from Early Christianity and 
then each takes them up in his own way. The resonance stems from both 
Paul and John seeing that Jesus' presence makes eschatological reality 
present now (Becker 2oo6, 475). 

Another scholar who has formulated some basic views on the topic 
of Paul and John was C. K. Barrett (Barrett 1978, 54—59). He stated his 
views thus: “it seems easier to believe that Paul and John wrote indepen- 
dently of each other than that John was expressing Pauline theology in 
narrative form. John was not one of the deutero-Pauline writers; both he 
and Paul were dependent upon the primitive Christian tradition. It may 
however be added that, according to Barrett, Johannine theology presup- 
poses the existence of the Pauline. When John wrote, some at least of the 
great controversies of the early church were past; they had already been 
won by Paul. In particular the controversy with Judaizing Christianity was 
over" (Barrett 1978, 58). "Even in the presence of John, Paul remains the 
most fundamental of all Christian theologians, but John is the first and 
greatest of the reinterpreters" (Barrett 1978, 59). 

Becker raises questions against Barrett's linear thinking: Barrett does 
not sufficiently take into consideration that there also were other mis- 
sionaries, the Hellenists, the opponents referred to in Paul's Second Let- 
ter to the Corinthians, i.e. Apollos, and many persons mentioned in Rom 
16, as well as Peter. Paul was not the only missionary who went to other 
nations. 

Becker concludes that a linear understanding of the relationship 
between Paul and John is not adequate and should not be used. Early 
Christianity is to be seen as a complex communitative fellowship. The 
basic uniting element was the conviction that the Christian world view 
and life styles were built on a Christological, archetypal event of the end 
time. The picture of a tree and branches may serve as illustration. This 
conviction allowed for a numerous, varied initiatives from individuals and 
congregations. 
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The congregational life of the Pauline and Johannine writings was marked 
by spiritual gifts. The system of an organizational leader for one or several 
congregations had not yet developed. The presbyter of 2 and 3 John was 
a person with authority, however, a definite clerical *office" distinct from 
the congregation did not yet exist. The Spirit of truth will guide them into 
all the truth, John 16:13. Glimpses of the rich abundance of spiritual gifts in 
a Pauline Church are given in his First Letter to the Corinthians. 

Both Paul and John say that the Son was sent. In John, the sending is 
systematized and central; in Paul's letter there are a few references, pri- 
marily in Rom 8:3 (God... sending us his own Son) and Gal 4:4f. (God 
sent forth his Son). In these and other examples it can be seen that Paul 
and John draw from a vast tradition, and each picks up different aspects 
in his own way. 

Thus Becker offers an alternative to the linear thinking. The Johannine 
circle and Paul and his fellow workers have existed side by side. They both 
have recourse to traditions from Early Christianity which each takes up 
in his own way. 

Becker's basic concept of a stem with branches seems fruitful. Some 
additional areas seem to fit into such an understanding and approach. 
Both Paul and John transmit Gospel traditions because these traditions 
had authority. For that reason they were subject to exposition for the sake 
of communication, argumentation, application, etc... 

Both Paul and John fuse together traditions on the Lord's Supper and 
the manna of Exod 16 (and “the well"), John 6:53-58 and 1 Cor 10:3-4; both 
locate the commission and the being sent to the appearance of the risen 
Lord, John 2019-29 and 1 Cor 9 and 15. John's prologue (John 12-18) closely 
parallels the Philippian hymn in Phil 2:5-n. John is more “down to earth" 
though, more freely designating the risen Jesus as God who appeared at 
an event on earth in time and space. In the Philippian hymn, Paul tells 
us that Jesus received “the name above all names" after the ascent, and 
within a cosmic perspective. 

Most of all, Paul exemplifies how "pre-Synoptic" traditions were 
received orally, had authority, and were subject to exposition before they 
were written down ad hoc in the period prior to the Synoptic Gospels. It is 


1 See Becker 2006, 474-95. 
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important to note that the expository elaborations of the Gospel tradition 
seen in 1 Cor 9-11 are similar to those in John. Thus John's Gospel is closer 
to the interpreted Gospel units in 1 Cor than to the Gospel traditions ren- 
dered in the Synoptics. 


John and Paul 


It seems pertinent to examine passages in Paul's letters more in detail 
in order to gain insight into the usage of Gospel materials. In this way 
we may find evidence as to the form and the method employed in the 
transmission of the Gospel tradition and thus make the hypothesis of oral 
tradition less theoretical? In investigating this topic the main points of 
the conclusions will be outlined first, and then the detailed documenta- 
tion will be given: 


1 As already indicated, among the passages containing traditional Gos- 
pel material in Paul's letters, the passages on the Lord's supper in 
1 Cor 10:34, 16, 17, 21 and 11:23-29 (34) stand out. Here Paul uses a unit 
of Gospel tradition of some length. What can we learn from these pas- 
sages about the nature of the Gospel material in pre-Synoptic time? 

2. The passages in 1 Cor 10 and u show that units of received tradition 
were used in Christian communities, 1 Cor 11:23-26. 

Interpretative activity is evident. The expositions can have the form 
of a commentary attached to a cited unit of tradition. In this way 1 Cor 
11:27-34 is attached to the quoted institution of the Lord's Supper in 
vv. 23-25 (26). In the exposition, words from the cited institution are 
repeated and applied. 

Likewise it is important to note that the same structure is seen in 
the Gospel of John: John 5:10-18 is attached as an exposition to the 
story of the healing of the paralytic in vv. 1-9. In the same manner John 
2:17-22 is attached as an expository comment of the cleansing of the 
temple in vv. 13-16. Similarly 1 Cor 712-16 is an exposition of the Jesus 
logion about divorce, cited in vv. 9-10. 

Moreover, the unit of tradition may be presupposed, and not quoted, 
as is the case in the discussion of the Lord's Supper in 1 Cor 10:3-4, 
16-17, 21 and in John 6:51-58. 


? Concerning Paul and the Gospel tradition in general, see the works by D. L. Dungan 
1971; B. Fjárstedt 1974; Dale C. Allison, Jr. 1982; P. Stuhlmacher 1983; id. (ed.) 1983. 
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3. In the exposition, words from a given tradition are repeated and inter- 
preted. Synonyms may be used. By the use of such expository elabora- 
tion and paraphrase, words and fragments from the tradition may be 
moulded into traditional forms. 


The transmission and exposition of tradition can take both a written and 
oral form. The written form is found in written documents, as in 1 Cor, 
John and in the three other Gospels. The oral form may be primary, how- 
ever, for the following reasons: (a) Paul states explicitly that 1 Cor 1:23ff. 
was brought orally to the church in Corinth. Thus, there is a basis for 
assuming that the tradition as recorded in the Gospels was also primarily 
transmitted orally; (b) Paul gives his expositions of the Gospel tradition in 
written form because he is not present himself and thus cannot interpret 
the tradition in person (i.e. orally). In this way transmission and expo- 
sition may have their place in oral settings; (c) The material discussed 
in 1 Cor u is centered around an identifiable pericope, the institution of 
the eucharist. Among the passages discussed in John, John 233-22 and 
51-18(47), the cleansing of the Temple and the healing of the paralytic 
respectively, are subject to interpretative expositions. 

The use of eucharistic words and phrases in 1 Cor 10 and John 6:51-58 
are built into new contexts without the story of the institution being 
quoted. In both 1 Cor 10 and nu and John 233-22; 51-18 and 6:51-58 the 
traditions are interpreted in order to spell out their meanings to meet 
the concerns and needs of the Christian communities (see especially 
Käsemann 1964, 122ff.). 


Units of Tradition and Attached Exposition 


With the interpretative formulation in 1 Cor 11:26 Paul sets the theme, 
“to eat the bread and drink the cup,” within the perspective of the eschaton. 
This perspective dominates the subsequent verses (cf. Käsemann 1964, 
121-32). 

The text of 1 Cor 1:23-34 as a whole should be cited: 


"Eyw yàp mopéAoov ano tod xuptov, 6 xoi mapedwxa dulv, Ott ó xÚptoç Iycoüc Ev 
TH vuxti f) mapedideto ZAaBev dprov xal ebxapıomoas Exhacev xal enev: Todtd 
Lov ECT TO cua TO VTE DUdv’ TodTO Toleite elc THY Eunv ddp. wanutwg 
xai TO MOTHOLOV LeT@ TO deınvnoaı, Aéywv: Todto To moTHPLOY Y) xavi dad Eotiv 
EV TO EU aluat todto TOLEITE, dads idv mivyte, cig THY ENV dveuvyow. 
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Theme 


ógàxıç yap &dv Eodinte tov dprov tobtov xal Tó nomipiov mivytE, TOV Ocvorvov tod 
xuplov xatayyéňerte, dbypt o0 ZA8y. 


Exposition 


27 “Qote öç dv écOly tov dprov Y) mlvy tò morypıov tod xuplov dvaķiwç, Evoxos 
Zotat Tod cwmatoc xal tod aiuatoc tod xup[ou. 28 doxınalerw dé ğvðpwroç Eavtdv, 
xot obtws Ex tod dprou ecbleTw xod ex Tod nommplou mIveTW’ 29 6 yàp Eodlwv 
xoi mivwy xpipa Eavt@ obiet xal miver py Staxptvwv TO dua. 30 dia toÜTo Ev 
butv moMol dodeveis xal kepwotor xol xouivrot ixavoi. 31 El 8& EavTods Õe- 
xplvonev, ovx dv Erpivöpeda' 32 xptvópevot dé U0 xvplou matdevdpeda, iva uh 
abv TH xóopw KaTaxplOOpeEv. 33 "Note, KÖEAPOL Lov, cuvepydpevol elc TO qaryetv 
aMNAous EXdexeode. 34 & tic MEd, Ev olxw écOtévo, tva ur) elc xpipa covépym- 
ode. Tà dE Aoınd we äv £A8o dtatagonau.? 











By using technical terms for the transmission of tradition (rapéAapov— 
napéðwxa) Paul introduces ini Cor 11:23 a quotation from the Institution of 
the Lord's Supper (11:23b-25) (see Gerhardsson 1961/1998, 290, 320-22). 

As can be seen from the words underscored in the subsequent exposi- 
tion in vv. 27ff., Paul utilizes fragments—words and phrases—from the 
quoted tradition and builds them into a paraphrase together with inter- 
pretative words. From this fact we see that (already) in the middle of the 
fifties the Jesus tradition was so fixed that it was quoted and used as the 
basis for an exposition. 

In Paul's exposition, the genitive tod xvpiov (v. 27) serves as a clarifying 
addition to the fragments from the quoted tradition, ... Tò notnptov... tod 
coporoc xoi tod aiatog... Legal terms are woven together with these 
fragments from the tradition of the Lord's Supper. Such legal terms 
are:...dvotíoc, Evoxog £cvot (v. 27); and xpipa... dtaxpivwv...in v. 29. 
In vv. 30-2 Paul elaborates upon these legal terms, without drawing on 
words from the quoted eucharistic tradition. Finally, in vv. 33-4 he returns 
to the explicit discussion of the eucharistic meal. Here he refers back to 
the institution of the Lord's Supper, vv. 23ff., and even back to the situa- 
tion in Corinth, pictured in vv. 17ff. 

Although Paul writes the exposition himself and applies the eucharistic 
tradition to a specific case, he nevertheless uses traditional ethical/legal 
forms (See Matt 5:21, 22, etc.; W. Nauck 1957, 2gff.; P. Borgen 1965/1981, 


3 Holmes 2010, 1 Cor 1127-34. 
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esp. 88f.; P. Fiebig 1925, 3-20). The form of casuistic legal clauses is espe- 
cially evident. 


27 Oc dv &cOly . . . £voxoc EFTAL 

29 ó yàp &cOlov . . . xpia Eavtm obier 

31 But if we judged ourselves truly, we should not be judged 

32 But when we are judged... we are chastened, so that we may not 
34 if any one is hungry, let him eat at home, so that you shall not 


The form of v. 31 is similar to that of John 3:18 (“He who believes in him is 
not condemned") and Matt 6:14 ("For if you forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father also will forgive you"). All these sentences state a 
provision, in conditional clauses in 1 Cor 1:31 and Matt 6:14, or by a parti- 
ciple in 1 Cor 1:29 and John 3:8. 

In the sentences 1 Cor 11:32 and 34, the main verb is followed by iva 
uy... to show what is to be avoided, and there are parallel forms in Matt 
5:25; John 5:14; Luke 12:58 and Matt 7:1. The parenetic imperative is used 
in 1 Cor 11:28 (doxınalerw) (cf. v. 34), and in v. 33 (Exdexeode). 

The issue of eating unworthily is stated in v. 27, and exhortation follows 
in v. 28, followed by the rationale in v. 29 (yàp): to eat and drink “without 
discerning the body." The negative effect (8tà todto) is described in v. 30: 
many are weak and ill, and some have died. In vv. 31-32 the opposite alter- 
native is presented, not to be judged, and then in v. 33ff. the conclusion is 
drawn, and the application is specified: the common meal should be held 
in an orderly manner. 

This analysis shows that Paul uses a variety of forms in his elaboration 
and that he changes style from third person singular to first and second 
person plural, and from indicative to imperative, etc. Paul's style is, more- 
over, argumentative. He draws logical conclusions. 

This analysis indicates that one can talk only to a limited degree about 
a person's particular and individual style, as can be seen from the observa- 
tion that traditional style and terminology are used in 1 Cor 1:27-29. 

The section is, nevertheless" expository application composed by Paul, 
and the following guide rule can be formulated: In the expository para- 
phrasing of Gospel traditions, both words and phrases are largely fused 
together into traditional forms. As A. G. Wright observes: "What the 
ancient writer was aware of was that he wrote within a particular tradi- 
tion: it was this that largely decided the literary form to which we have 
given a name. He was a Deuteronomist, a priestly writer, a follower of the 
sages, an anthologist of the prophets, or the like" (Wright 1966, 110-11). 
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The same view is expressed by R. Le Déaut, “The authors were conscious 
of writing in a tradition rather than in a certain literary form” (Le Déaut 
1971, 270; see further Vawter 1960, 33; Borgen 1965/1981, 59.) 

Moreover, Paul does not indicate that he uses a novel approach when 
he comments on a given unit of tradition. From this circumstance one 
can assume that there were two activities running parallel in the church 
communities: (a) the Gospel tradition was being received, preserved, and 
handed on, as seen in 1 Cor 1:23-25, and (b) it was commented upon, 
paraphrased, and applied to relevant concerns and situations, as seen in 
1 Cor 11:27ff. 

Basically the same method and structure are at work in John 51-18: 


This kind of commentary is identified by the following criteria: 


(a) Words and phrases from the quoted tradition are repeated and inter- 
preted in the commentary. This criterion is central for delimiting the direct 
commentary in John 51-18; (b) The commentary may elaborate upon a 
theme not only by using words and phrases, but also by employing syn- 
onyms, metaphorical expressions, biblical phrases, and quotations, etc. to 
comment upon the theme and words concerned (cf. Wanke, J. 1980, 208-33; 
Stanton 1983, 273-87). 


John 5:1-18 


In John 53-48, verses 1-9 quote a story about healing from the tradition, 
and the expository repetition of words follows in vv. 10-18. C. H. Dodd and 
other scholars have shown that the story of the healing, vv. 1-9, follows 
the same general pattern as that of several healing stories in the other 
Gospels (Dodd 1963, 174-80). The structure can be seen in the following 
points: 


The Scene: 
Vv. 1-3: . . . there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. Now 
there is in Jerusalem by the Sheep Gate a pool, in Hebrew called Bethzatha, 
which has five porticoes. In these lay a multitude of invalids, blind, lame, 
paralyzed. 


The Patient and his Condition: 

V. 5: One man was there, who had been ill for thirty-eight years. Intervention 
by Jesus, Leading up to the Word of Healing: Vv. 6-8: When Jesus saw him 
and knew that he had been lying there a long time, he said to him, *Do you 
want to be healed?" The sick man answered him, "Sir, I have no man to put 
me into the pool when the water is troubled, and while I am going another 
steps down before me." Jesus said to him, “Rise, take up your pallet, and 
walk." (&pov tov xpåßattóv cov xol mepimdtet) 
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Recovery of the Patient: 
V. ga: And at once the man was healed, and he took up his pallet and 
walked. 


Like some of the healing stories in the other Gospels, this story occurs on 
the Sabbath, v. ob: “Now that day was the Sabbath." 

Dodd deals only with John 5:10-18 in a summary fashion without exam- 
ining it. He characterizes vv. 10-18 as the transition from the narrative of 
the healing at Bethesda to the discourse which follows (Dodd 1953, 320; 
id. 1963, 174-80). In these verses, phrases from the quoted unit of tradition 
(vv. 1-9) are repeated and paraphrased. This commentary has a system- 
atic outline: In vv. 10-13 the sentence dpov tov xpdBorrróv cov xoi mepındrei 
from v. 8 (also in v. 9) is repeated and paraphrased. 

In vv. 14-16 the phrase dyıng yevécOou/ eyeveto byiys/ (vv. 6 and 9) is 
repeated (üyıns yéyovac) and paraphrased. Finally in vv. 17-18, the speak- 
ing and acting person in the story, Jesus himself, becomes the explicit 
focal point of the commentary. 

The term oaßßartov in v. 9 is repeated in each of the three parts of the 
commentary—in v. 10, 16, and 18. 

It is important to note that these verses are part of a larger context 
which has the form of a legal-case story followed by a subsequent judicial 
exchange. 

The evangelist elaborated upon the Christological theme of 5:1-18 in 
the discourse of 5:19ff. Up to this point John 53-18 is in accord with the 
model form of quoted tradition and attached commentary found in 1 Cor 
11:23-34. Is the paraphrastic commentary in John 510-18, like the one in 
1 Cor 11:27ff., put into traditional form? 

Two different cases are reported in John 5:10-18 and 1 Cor 11:27-34. In 
both cases the narrative stories are interpreted, viz. the act of healing 
(John) and the story of a meal (1 Corinthians). While the exposition in 
1 Cor 11:27ff. is a didactic monologue, partly using legal terminology and 
form, the exposition in John 5:10-18 has the form of a dialogue, more pre- 
cisely of a legal debate on a controversial action (miracle) performed on 
the sabbath. 

The difference between John and Paul should not be exaggerated. In 
1 Cor 1014-22 questions are formulated (vv. 16 and 18), as well as questions 
and answers (vv. 19-20). Similarly, the exposition of the eucharist in John 
6:51-58 includes the schema of question and answer (v. 52ff.). 

Nevertheless, concerning the traditional format a further specifica- 
tion should be made: it is to be classified as a report on a legal case that 
is followed by a judicial exchange. Accordingly, in John 51-18 the legal 
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case is presented in vv. 1-9/10, and the judicial exchange is developed in 
vv. 10/u-18ff. 

Consequently, with regard to form, Matt 121-8 (the plucking of grain 
on the Sabbath), and Luke 13:10-17 (the healing of a crippled woman on 
the Sabbath), parallel John 5:1-18 in an interesting way. 

A Synoptic presentation of these three passages makes the agreement 
of form evident. 

Since a comparison between Matt 121-8 and Mark 2:23-28 is also of 
interest for our discussion, the Markan version is included in the presen- 
tation. The agreement of form raises the question of John's dependence 
on or independence of the Synoptic Gospels, and for that reason possible 
agreements of content will be included in this survey. 

See further below, chapter 8. 

It should be remembered that Rabbinic parallels of cases followed by 
interpretative exchanges can be included, e.g. m. Ter. 8:1: Case: "(If a priest) 
was standing and offering sacrifices at the altar, and it became known that 
he is the son of a divorcee or of a halusah . . .” Debate: “R. Eliezer says, ‘All 
sacrifices that he had (ever) offered on the altar are invalid.' But R. Joshua 
declares them valid. If it became known that he is blemished ... his ser- 
vice is invalid" (cf. A. J. Avery-Peck 1981, 35-46). 


Conclusion 


J. Becker concludes that a linear understanding of the relationship between 
Paul and John is inadequate and should not be used. Early Christianity is 
to be seen as a complex communitative fellowship. The basic uniting ele- 
ment was the conviction that the Christian world view and life styles were 
built on a Christological, archetypal event of the end time. This conviction 
allowed for many varied initiatives from individuals and congregations. 
The picture of a tree and branches may serve as an illustration. 

Both Paul and John fuse together traditions on the Lord's Supper and 
the manna of Exod 16 (and "the well"), John 6:53-58 and 1 Cor 10:3-4; 
both associate the commission and the being sent with the appearance 
of the risen Lord, John 20:19-29 an 1 Cor 9 and 15. John’s prologue (John 
11-18) closely parallels the Philippian hymn in 2:5-11. John is more “down 
to earth" though, giving the name “God” to the risen Jesus who appeared 
on earth in time and space. In the Philippian hymn Paul tells that Jesus 
received "the name above all names" after the ascent and within a cosmic 
perspective. 
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Paul exemplifies how 'pre-Synoptic' traditions were received orally, had 
authority, and were subject to expository elaborations. These expository 
elaborations seen in Paul's 1 Cor 9-11 are similar to those in John. Thus 
John's Gospel is here closer to the interpreted Gospel units in 1 Corinthi- 
ans than to the Gospel traditions rendered in the Synoptic Gospels. 

The expositions can have the form of a commentary attached to a cited 
unit of tradition both by Paul and in John as seen in 1 Cor 1:27-34, which 
is attached to the quoted institution of the Lord's Supper in vv. 23-25 
(26). In the exposition words from the cited institution are repeated and 
applied. The same structure is seen in the Gospel of John: John 5:10-18 is 
attached as an exposition to the story of the healing of the paralytic in 
VV. 1-9. 

Moreover, the unit of tradition may be presupposed, and not quoted, 
as is the case in the discussion of the Lord's Supper in 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16-17, 
21 and John 6:51-58. 

By the use of such expository elaborations and paraphrases, words and 
fragments from the tradition may be moulded afresh into different (new) 
traditional forms. 

At various points in the following chapters other insights from Paul's 
Letters will be gained. Of special importance are the Christological state- 
ments in Phil 2:5-11 and 1 Cor 8:4-6, and Paul's report that he was called 
by the risen Lord to become an apostle, 1 Cor 9 and 15. As for the exposi- 
tory method, Paul's interpretation of Jesus logions such as the rule on 
divorce, see 1 Cor 7:10-16. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN AND HELLENISM 


Having related John to the writings of Philo of Alexandria and the let- 
ters of Paul, we must now ask the following question: How should John 
be understood within the broader context of Hellenism? Some relevant 
points in John will be examined from this perspective. 


The Research Situation! 


The topic of the present study is "The Gospel of John and Hellenism." 
The first question to be addressed is the problem of defining the term 
“Hellenism.” It has been used to designate the period from Alexander the 
Great (356-323 B.C.E.) to Roman Imperial rule (ca. 30 B.C.E.) (P. Bilde, 
1990, 5—7; see also H. D. Betz 1992, 3:127). As far as culture, philosophy, and 
religion are concerned, the epoch does not end with the establishment of 
the Roman Empire. 

When characterizing aspects of Hellenism, some scholars place the 
emphasis on Greek elements, others on Eastern or Oriental features. Con- 
sidering this broad Roman context of John, even if John should have an 
inner Jewish setting, the question of John and Hellenism is quite relevant. 
In his book The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, C. H. Dodd emphasized 
Greek elements and developed a Platonizing interpretation of John. As his 
starting point, he took the thoughts and ideas of the Gospel rather than 
the person of Christ. In an appendix, he stated: "It will have become clear 
that I regard the Fourth Gospel as being in its essential character a theo- 
logical work" (444). The author “... is thinking not so much of Christians 
who need a deeper theology, as of non-Christians who are concerned 
about eternal life and the way to it, and may be ready to follow the Chris- 
tian way if this is presented to them in terms that are intelligibly related 
to their previous religious interest and experience" (9). 

Dodd drew largely on parallel ideas in Philo's writings and concluded 
that whatever other elements of thought which may be found in John, it 


1 For surveys of research on John, see Kysar R. 1975; Kysar R. 1985, 2:25:3, 2389-2480; 
J. K. Riches 1993, 175-97. 
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certainly presupposes ideas having remarkable resemblance to Hellenistic 
Judaism as represented by Philo. There is one decisive difference, how- 
ever. John conceives of the Logos as incarnate, and of the true man (Jesus 
Christ) as dwelling in all men as more than reason. The Logos, which in 
Philo is personal only in a fluctuating series of metaphors, is in John fully 
personal, standing in personal relation with God and with men and hav- 
ing a place in history. As a result, those elements of personal piety, faith, 
and love, which are present in Philo's religion but not fully integrated into 
his philosophy, come to their own in the Gospel. The Logos of Philo is not 
the object of faith and love, but the incarnate Logos of the Fourth Gospel 
is both lover and beloved: to love Him and to have faith in Him is the 
essence of that knowledge of God which is eternal life. 

Against Dodd it should be said that while in Philo's writings there is 
extensive use of Greek philosophical ideas which have a largely Middle- 
Platonic stamp (J. Dillon 1977, 139-83; P. Borgen 1984a, 21:1.147-54; id. 
1984b, 264—74; Keener 2009, 18-19), this is not the case in John. Therefore 
one cannot use Philo's writings as directly as Dodd does to describe the 
background of John. However, Philo may exemplify Jewish traditions and 
thought categories that he and John interpret along different lines. 

Dodd emphasizes that the Johannine ideas show kinship with ideas in 
some of the Hermetic tractates: "It seems clear that as a whole they rep- 
resent a type of religious thought akin to one side of Johannine thought, 
without any substantial borrowing on one side or the other" (53). One can 
concur with Dodd's view that some ideas in the Hermetic writings are akin 
to elements of Johannine thought, but many other Hermetic ideas differ 
much from John (R. Schnackenburg 1972, 1: 3rd ed., 8-20). Thus, how the 
points of similarity are to be understood must be discussed further. 

R. Bultmann placed John within the context of a Hellenistic syncretism 
in which Gnosticism was the dominant factor. He took as point of depar- 
ture the person Jesus and interpreted Johannine Christology in light of 
the Gnostic myth: 


The Gnostic myth depicts the cosmic drama by which the imprisonment of 
the sparks of light came about, a drama whose end is already beginning 
now and will be complete when they are released. The drama's beginning, 
the tragic event of primeval time, is variously told in the several variants of 
the myth. But the basic idea is constant: The demonic powers get into their 
clutches a person—who had originated in the light-world—either because 
he is led astray by his own foolishness or because he is overcome in battle. 
The individual selves of the “pneumatics” are none other than the parts 
and splinters of that light-person. ... Redemption comes from the heavenly 
world. Once more a light-person sent by the highest god, indeed the son and 
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“image” of the most high, comes down from the light-world bringing Gno- 
sis. He “wakes” the sparks of light... and “reminds” them of their heavenly 
home (R. Bultmann 1951, 1166-67). In this way the figure of Jesus in John is 
portrayed in the forms offered by the Gnostic Redeemer-myth. 


It is true that the cosmological motifs of the myth are missing in John, 
especially the idea that the redemption which the "Ambassador" brings is 
the release ofthe pre-existent sparks of light which are held captive in this 
world by demonic powers... But otherwise Jesus appears as in the Gnos- 
tic myths as the pre-existent Son of God whom the Father clothed with 
authority and sent into the world. Here, appearing as a man, he speaks the 
words the Father gave him and accomplishes the works which the Father 
commissioned him to do (R. Bultmann 1951, 212-13). 

Bultmann’s characterization of early Gnosticism, which lies behind the 
later Gnosticism and is documented in literary sources, is rather hypo- 
thetical. Moreover, Bultmann himself admitted that John differs from the 
Gnostic myth at key points. Thus, scholars must see if other sources can 
give us a better picture of the background behind John's thought world 
and at the same time look for affinities between Johannine ideas and ideas 
found in later Gnostic writings. 

The only body of writings upon which John definitively depends is the 
Old Testament? Thus, John's use of the Old Testament and exegetical tra- 
ditions needs be examined to see whether it reflects any Hellenistic fea- 
tures. Other relevant sources of information can be used in a more general 
way, such as parallel ideas, methods and forms, and social and historical 
data gleaned from literary and archaeological sources. 

Sources from ancient Judaism are of primary interest. A basic observa- 
tion is that Judaism in Antiquity belonged to the Hellenistic world. Ray- 
mond E. Brown and Martin Hengel take this broader context of Judaism 
as background for John, but do not take it as the primary question. Brown 
(1966, 1:LVI) writes: “We take for granted, therefore, a Greek strain within 
Judaism which had an influence on Johannine vocabulary and thought. 
But the question which we ask here is whether there was another Hel- 
lenistic influence on John that did not come through Judaism but come 
from without." 

Correspondingly Martin Hengel stresses the Jewish nature of John and 
writes: "That does not mean that the Gospel is clearly cut off from the 


? E. D. Freed 1965; Peder Borgen 1965, 2nd ed. 1981; G. Reim 1974; M. J. J. Menken 1988a, 
164—72; id. 1988b, 39-56; B. G. Schuchard 1992. 
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world of ‘Hellenism’; certainly not. Rather, it belongs in it to the degree 
that ancient pre-rabbinic Judaism in its creative multiplicity is also a 
part of the ‘Hellenistic world’, in Palestine and the Diaspora" (M. Hengel 
1989, 113). 

Instead of looking for direct influence from outside of Judaism, the dif- 
ficult challenge is then to look into the possibility that John has distinc- 
tively Jewish and Christian expressions of broader Hellenistic features. 
Accordingly, the following hypothesis will guide the present analysis of 
John and Hellenism. Based on Gospel traditions and further Jewish and 
Christian developments, John cultivates ideas and practices which to some 
extent are distinctively Jewish-Christian versions of aspects present in the 
Hellenistic world at large. John's Gospel has a distinctive unity of thought 
in its interpretation of the traditions from and about Jesus. Its various 
aspects may, nevertheless, show affinities to different ideas and practices 
in the Hellenistic surroundings. Before entering into such an examina- 
tion one must realize that the division between Palestinian (normative) 
Judaism and Hellenistic Judaism is not of fundamental importance and 
does not provide us with an adequate tool for categorization. Thus, Jewish 
writings from both the Diaspora, like the writings of Philo of Alexandria, 
and Palestinian writings, like the Dead Sea Scrolls, are relevant sources. 
The rabbinic material is hard to date, but some of the traditions go back 
to New Testament times or earlier. When parallels are found in datable 
writings such as Philo's, the Dead Sea Scrolls, Josephus' works, and the 
New Testament, then there is a case for dating rabbinic material to the 
first century C.E. or earlier. 

Within the limit ofthis chapter only a few ideas can be selected for anal- 
ysis. Thus the observations made will be necessarily incomplete. Ideally, 
this study should be followed by further discussions about themes such as 
John's “I am"-sayings, “to know God/the Son,” the docetism/anti-docetism 
issue, elements of predestination, etc. The present analysis will thus be 
limited to the following topics: agency, ascent/descent and vision of God, 
the Logos, equality with God, Jews, the cosmos, and light and darkness. 
The examination will be based upon the Gospel in its present form with- 
out entering into a discussion of the question of possible sources. 


Agency 


The idea and practice of agency can serve as a convenient starting point 
(P. Borgen 1968, 137-48; also P. Borgen 1987a, 171-84; J. Ashton [ed.] 1986, 
67—78; See further Jan-A. Bühner, 1977). 
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The Jesus logion found in John 13:20—“...he who receives any one 
whom I send receives me; and he who receives me receives him who sent 
me"— has a firm place in the Gospel tradition, as seen from the parallels 
in Matt 10:40; Mark 9:37; Luke 9:48 and 10:16 as well as the variants present 
in John 5:23; 8:19; 12:44-45; 14:7 and 19; and 15:32 (P. Borgen 1979, 18-35; 
also in id. 1983a, 49-66). The saying as such formulates a principle and a 
rule of agency among persons, as stated in the halakah: *an agent is like 
the one who sent him" (Mek. Exod. 12.3 and 6; m. Ber. 5.5; b. Metzia 96a; 
b. Hag. 10b; b. Qidd. 42b; 43a; b. Menah. 93b; b. Naz. 12b, etc.).? 

Another conventional rule for the practice of agency among persons is 
formulated in John 13:16: “a servant is not greater than his master; nor is 
he who is sent (&ócvoAoc) greater than him who sent him." A close paral- 
lel occurs in Gen. Rab. 78: "the sender is greater than the sent." Such rules 
reflect, of course, the normal conventions for agency and diplomacy in the 
Graeco-Roman world (M. M. Mitchell 1992, 641-62). 

Philo may here serve as an example. He was the head of a delegation 
from Alexandrian Jewry to emperor Gaius Caligula, and he stated as a gen- 
erally practiced rule that "the suffering of envoys recoil on those who have 
sent him" (Legat. 369). In general, therefore, the rules of agency and diplo- 
macy demonstrate that Judaism, including early Christianity, functioned 
within the culture of the wider Hellenistic world. Philo uses the technical 
Greek terms for an envoy, mpecBeutys (Flac. 98 and Legat. 182; 370) and for 
a body of envoys, a delegation, mpeafeia (Flac. 97 and Legat. 181; 239; 247; 
354) in his report on the embassy to the Roman emperor. This embassy 
consisted of five Jewish envoys (Legat. 370) who met before Gaius Caligula. 
Philo employs the same term when he refers to envoys from almost the 
whole world (Legat. 182). These technical Greek terms are not used in 
John. Thus, Johannine language is in this respect closer to halakhic lan- 
guage than Philo is. One point favoring Jewish halakah as the immedi- 
ate background for John’s use of agency is the term used in John 13:16, 
&róccoAoc, “he who is sent,” that renders the Hebrew word for an agent 
and an envoy, shaliach. 

However, the Johannine and halakhic language and rules are to be 
examined against the broader background of the Oriental-Hellenistic 
world. The Oriental context is sketched by J.-A. Bühner 1977, 118-80; 


3 In the Old Testament the principles of agency are present in an embryonic form, such 
as God's word when the people had rejected Samuel: “... they have not rejected you, but 
they have rejected me...” (1 Sam 8:7). This point was made earlier with the same word- 
ing. If it is going to be repeated, different phrasing and if appropriate a furthering of its 
insight would be helpful. 
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185-91. As an example Bühner refers on page 120 to Text 137 from Ras 
Schamra, lines 38-42, where it is stated that “a messenger has the word 
of his Lord on his shoulders." Thus John's Christological usage of the prin- 
ciple of agency presupposes the role of agents and envoys in the Jewish 
state and in Judaism, which functioned within the broader context of the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean world. 


A Common Trend: Ascent/Descent and Vision of God 


Visionary and "mystical" trends in Judaism have contributed to the inter- 
pretation of the Jesus-traditions in John. The notions of seeing God and 
his glory are central, and biblical epiphanic events serve as background 
and models. John objects to the motif of ascent, but keeps the motifs of 
glory and hearing and seeing and ties these ideas to Jesus, the incarnate 
One exclusively. Some of these Johannine ideas show affinities to ideas 
and phenomena in the wider Hellenistic world. The Old Testament story 
about the revelation at mount Sinai plays a central role in Judaism. Such 
a Sinaitic framework can be seen in John 1:14 and 18: “... we saw his glory, 
glory as of the only Son from the Father, full of grace and truth....No 
one has ever seen God...” The disciples saw the glory of the Son, who 
was "full of grace and truth” (see Exod 33:18, 22; 34:5-6) and thereby the 
Son mediated the vision of God's glory, while a direct vision of God was 
denied Moses and human beings in general (Exod 33:20). The same view 
is formulated in John 118: "No one has ever seen God; the only God [mss 
Son], who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made him known" (M. É. 
Boismard 1953; N. A. Dahl 1962, 132-33). The brief exposition of Isa 54:13 
(“And they shall all be taught by God") in John 6:45b-46 also draws on 
features from the theophany at Sinai, as indicated by the ideas of hearing 
and seeing God: *...every one who has heard... Not that any one has 
seen." John 127.^ The background idea here is that no one can see God, 
Exod 33:20: “... you cannot see my face; for man cannot see me and live.” 
Thus, according to John those who are taught by God have heard Him 
without actually seeing Him. 

For the sake of contrast, John writes that the Jewish authorities have 
neither heard the voice of God nor seen his form, and thus they have no 
share in the revelation at Sinai: “His voice you have never heard, his form 


^ On the “hearing” at Sinai, see Deut 4:12; 5:24; 1836; Sir 17:13; 45.5; Mek. Exod. 19:2; 10M 
10.8b—11. See P. Borgen 1965/81, 150. See further C. C. Newman 1992, 110-13. 
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you have never seen" (5:37). It is probable that God's “form,” ei8oc, 5:37, 
was the (pre-existent) Son of God, who is the only one who has seen the 
Father, (6:46). By rejecting Jesus as the Son, the Jewish authorities dem- 
onstrate that they did not see God's form at the (anticipatory) Sinaitic 
epiphany. This interpretation receives support from John's comment 
on Isaiah's Temple vision, Isa 6:110, in which he seems to identify the 
glory as the glory of Jesus, seen by the prophet ahead of time: "Isaiah saw 
his [Jesus'] glory and spoke of him,” see John 12:41 (N. A. Dahl 1962, 133; 
P. Borgen 1965/81, 133-34). 

In the Sinaitic revelation story, the term “ascend” plays a central role, 
Exod 19:20, 23; 24:1, 2, 9, 13, 18. Jewish exegesis says that Moses entered 
into heaven when he ascended (Philo, Mos. 1:158f., cf. Josephus, AJ. 3:96; 
Pseudo-Philo L.A.B. 12.1; Mek. Exod. 19.20; Num. Rab. 12.11; Midr. Ps. 24.5 
and 106.2). John 3:13, “No one has ascended to heaven ...", seems then 
to serve as a polemic both against the idea of Moses' ascent and against 
similar claims of or for other human beings. Philo gives an example of 
this kind of imitatio Mosis in Mos. 1158. After having described Moses' 
entry into the place where God was, he concluded: *... he has set before 
us...a model for those who are willing to copy it" (P. Borgen 1993b, 263- 
67). As an example of another human claim, one might refer to Philo's 
own ascent to the heavenly sphere, Spec. 31-6: "I... seemed always to 
be borne aloft into the heights with a soul possessed by some God-sent 
inspiration .. ." The fragment 4Q491 n, 112-19 also probably describes the 
ascent of a human being: “... none shall be exalted but me... For I have 
taken my seat in the [congregation] in the heavens..." (M. Smith 1992, 
290—301; C. A. Evans 1994, 563-65). Thus, John 3:13 is probably a polemic 
against persons in the Johannine environment who maintained that they 
were visionaries like Moses (H. Odeberg 1929, 72-94; N. A. Dahl 1962, 141; 
P. Borgen 1965/81, 185). John's Gospel reflects an environment in which 
Jewish versions of such ascent-traditions existed.5 

Its polemic against human beings who claim that they have ascended 
to heaven is partly due to the conviction that what is to be sought in 
heaven, such as God's glory, is now in the Incarnate One. Thus the ascent- 
motif is turned upside down in John's Gospel when it is applied to the 
Incarnate Logos/Son. 


5 The interpretation of John 333 as a whole is difficult. See P. Borgen 1977, 243-45, and 
F. J. Moloney 1978, 54. 
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John's polemic against others' heavenly ascent does not reflect a gen- 
eral attitude among early Christians. Paul reports that he was caught up 
into the third heaven, 2 Cor 12:3, and John the Seer heard a voice say- 
ing “Come up hither...” And then he was in the Spirit and saw a heav- 
enly scene, Rev 4. None of these ascents are understood to challenge the 
unique revelation in Jesus Christ, however. In different forms, the idea 
of an ascent to heaven was widespread in the Hellenistic world (D. W. 
Bousset 1901, 136—69; J. D. Tabor 1986; P. Borgen 1993b, 246-68; W. Gundel 
and G. Gundel 1966, 29-30, 180-81, et passim; H. Himmelfarb 1993; id. 1988, 
73-100). When John reacted against claims of ascent within a Jewish con- 
text, he reacted against a Jewish (and Christian) phenomena which was 
at the same time taking place within a Hellenistic context. Two accounts 
illustrate such a context. 

The astronomer Ptolemy told the following story about his own experi- 
ence: "Mortal as I am, I know that I am born for a day, but when I follow 
the serried multitude of the stars in their circular course, my feet no lon- 
ger touch the earth; I ascend to Zeus himself to feast me on ambrosia, the 
food of the gods" (F. Cumont 1912, repr. 1960, 81). In Lucian's Icaromenip- 
pus, Menippus claims to have returned from a visit to heaven. He speaks 
of a three stage flight, from moon, to sun, to heaven. The ascent is bodily. 
Menippus reports: "Here I am, I tell you, just come back today from the 
very presence of your great Zeus himself, and I have seen and heard won- 
derful things...” (Translation by A. H. Harmon 1915, 2, ad loc.). It is to be 
noted that here, as in the Sinaitic traditions, the seeing and hearing are 
central notions. 


A Distinctive Expression of a Common Hellenistic Theme: 
Equal to God 


In John 5:17 Jewish exegesis is utilized. When it is said in v. 17 that God 
works up to now, that is, including the Sabbath, a widespread exegeti- 
cal debate on Gen 2:2-3 is presupposed and used (See P. Borgen 1987c, 
89-92). 

The problem was the conviction that God could stop working. Conse- 
quently, the notion of God's Sabbath rest, as stated in Gen 2:2-3, stands 
in tension with His working. Evidence for such exegetical debate about 
God's Sabbath rest is found as early as the second century B.C.E., in Aris- 
tobulus, 35 and more material is found in Philo and in rabbinic writings 
(N. Walter 1964, 170—71; P. Borgen 1984b, 276-77; id. 1983c, 180, 184-85; id. 
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1987a, 1-16). According to rabbinic exegesis, the Sabbath commandment 
does not forbid one to carry something about in one’s house on the Sab- 
bath. God’s homestead is the upper and lower worlds. He may thus be 
active within it without coming into conflict with the Sabbath (Gen. Rab. 
30.6). Philo, relying on the Septuagint rendering, notices that Gen 2:2-3 
reads xatémavoev, not ématvcato. Thus the text means “caused to rest’, not 
‘rested,’ for He causes to rest that which, though actually not in operation, 
is apparently making, but He himself never ceases making” (Leg. 1:5-6). 
Thus, the meaning of the Seventh Day is that God, who has no origin, is 
always active. “He is not a mere artificer, but also Father of the things that 
are coming into being” (Leg. 1:18). All created beings are dependent and 
ultimately passive in all their doings: “. . . the number seven ... Its purpose 
is that creation, observing the inaction which it brings, should call to mind 
him who does all things invisibly" (Her. 170). 

An interpretation of Gen 2:2-3 similar to that of Philo seems to be pre- 
supposed in John 5318. The Son of God brings the Father's providential 
activity to bear upon the case of healing on the Sabbath. And the healed 
person is dependent and passive, even when carrying his mat on the sab- 
bath, since he does it as commanded by the Son of God. This passage illu- 
minates the Johannine perspective that in Jesus, in his actions and words, 
the divine and heavenly realm is present on earth. Thus God's *heavenly 
halakah," that He never ceases working, not even on the Sabbath, invali- 
dates the earthly halakah about not working on the Sabbath. 

When this Jewish exegesis of Gen 2:2-3 is applied to Jesus and his heal- 
ing activity on the Sabbath it leads to the Jews' charge that he made him- 
self equal to God (see W. Meeks 1990, 309-21). The Jews were harsh in their 
criticism of human persons who claimed to be equal to God, as was said 
of Antiochus Epiphanes in 1 Macc 922. Nevertheless, there was a debate 
about "two powers in heaven" (A. Segal 1977). In several places Philo drew 
on Exod 7:1 where Moses is called god to Pharaoh. According to Mos. 1:158 
Moses was given the same title as God, in that he was named god and 
king of the whole nation and went into the darkness where God was 
(cf. Exod 20:21). 

The theme of claiming equality with God occurs in the Old Testament 
(Isa 1413-14), in Philo (Leg. 1:49; Virt. 171-72 and Legat. 75), and in vari- 
ous contexts in the Greek world. In Greek sources the scale went from 
a positive meaning to live a god-like life or do a god-like act to negative 
and improper meaning to claim that a person is like the gods (Homer, 
Il. 5.440-41; Philostratus’ Vit. Apoll. 8.5 and 8.7.7). Thus, in Judaism and in 
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John distinctively Jewish ideas about being equal with God are expressed, 
but within the larger framework of the different shades of meanings in the 
wider Hellenistic world. 


Wisdom and Logos 


The Prologue of John in 11, “In the beginning was the Word,” echoes back 
to the story of the creation in Gen 11, “In the beginning God created." 

As is commonly recognized, this interpretation of Gen 1 is developed 
further on the basis of Old Testament and Jewish Wisdom traditions. 
Some of the relevant Wisdom ideas are (R. E. Brown 1966, 1:522-23): 


(a) Like the Logos, Wisdom was an agent in creation. In Prov 8:27-30 Wis- 
dom tells how she aided God in the creation. She was God's craftsman. 
According to Wis 9:9 Wisdom was present when God created the world, 
and in 8:22 Wisdom is called “artificer of all’; (b) Like the Logos, Wisdom 
is life and light for men. In Prov 8:35 Wisdom says, “He who finds me, finds 
life,” and Bar 41 promises that all who cling to Wisdom will live. Eccles 2:13 
says, "Then I saw that wisdom excels folly as light excels darkness"; (c) The 
Prologue says that Logos came into the world and was rejected by men, 
especially by the people of Israel, John 1:9-u. Similarly, Wisdom came to 
men; e.g, Wis 930 records Solomon's prayer that Wisdom be sent down 
from heaven to be with him and work with him. Proverbs 8:31 says that 
Wisdom was delighted to be with men. Foolish men rejected Wisdom (Sir 
15:7), and according to 7 En. 42.2 "Wisdom came to make her dwelling place 
among the children of men and found no dwelling place." The same idea 
is found in Bar 3:12, but here addressed to Israel in particular: “You have 
rejected the fountain of wisdom." In John 1:14 it is said that Logos set up his 
tent and dwelt among men; so Sir 24:8ff. say that Wisdom set up her taber- 
nacle and dwelt in Jacob (Israel). 


Both Philo's writings and Gnostic writing, such as the tractate The Trimor- 
phic Protennoia, also parallel the ideas of Logos and Wisdom. For Philo 
God was transcendent and could not be identified with the world or any 
part of it. Platonic and Stoic ideas help him to express the relationship 
between God and the world. Here the Logos is the Mediator. The Logos 
proceeds from God and is the medium of the creation of the world. The 
higher world, xócyoc vontös, cannot be thought of in terms of space, but 
it is the Logos of God in the act of creating the world (Cf. C. H. Dodd 
1953, 67). 

The Logos is also the medium of the divine government of the world. 
It is not only transcendent in the mind of God, but also immanent in the 
created universe. ^In all respects the Logos is the medium of intercourse 
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between God and this world" (C. H. Dodd 1953, 68). By Logos, then, Philo 
means the Platonic world of ideas, conceived not as self-existent, but as 
expressing the mind of the One God. We find in the Prologue of John 
parallels of Philo's thoughts about the Logos and the world, creation, gov- 
ernment, and communication. 

There are several important observations that can be made about these 
similarities. Since Philo often uses the terms Aóyoc and gogia interchange- 
ably, he demonstrates how Wisdom categories and ideas can be expressed 
and further interpreted around the term Logos. Moreover, in Somn. 1:75 
Philo interprets Gen 1:3, moving from the spoken word to the Logos as 
an entity distinct from God, as the model behind the work of creation: 
“...for the model was the Word of His [God's] fullness, namely light, for 
He says ‘God said, ‘Let there be light’.” Although Philo’s Platonizing idea 
of a model behind the work of creation is not found in John's Prologue, 
a corresponding exegesis is presupposed, in which Gen 1:3, “God said,” is 
understood to mean "Logos" (P. Borgen 1983a, 99-100; id. 1987a, 84). 

There are also parallels in Gnostic writings, such as in the Trimorphic 
Protennoia (C. A. Evans 1981, 395-401). There, a vocabulary and world of 
thought similar to John's Prologue can be found: “word,” “truth,” "light," 
"beginning," “power,” “world,” and “reveal.” The similarity between John 
114a and Protennoia 47:13-16 is quite striking: John 1:14: "The Word became 
flesh and set up his tent among us." Protennoia 4733-16: “...I revealed 
myself to them in their tents as the Word and I revealed myself in the 
likeness of their shape. And I wore everyone's garment and hid myself 
among them..." 

There is also a basic difference. In John's Prologue the Logos becomes a 
historical and individual person, while according to Protennoia it resides 
in a series of Sovereignties and Powers belonging to the various spheres 
spanning heaven and earth. 

The many other differences speak also against any theory of direct 
influence between the two writings. C. Colpe and others see Jewish Wis- 
dom traditions behind both Protennoia and John's Prologue (C. Colpe 
1974, 109-25, especially 122). It should be added that some scholars see the 
Gnostic Wisdom myth, which one finds in Gnostic systems, as an adapta- 
tion of the personified Jewish Wisdom (K. Rudolph 1983, 280-82; G. W. 
MacRea 1970, 86-101). 

Thus it is seen that the Old Testament and Jewish Wisdom ideas were 
adapted to various lines of thought including Philo's Platonizing, the 
Gnostic’s mythology (Protennoia), as well as the Jesus traditions in John's 
Gospel. 
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Interrelated Concepts 


Wisdom ideas have contributed to the descent-ascent motif in John. The 
most important passages are Prov 1:20-23; 812-36; Sir 24:1-22; LXX Wis 
6-10; Bar 3:9-4.9; 1 En. 42; 94; 4 Ezra 5.10-11; Syr. Bar. 48.36. The aspect of 
descent is seen among other places in John 1:14: the Logos, which existed 
from the beginning and was God (11-2), became a human being, "flesh." 
The theme of ascent is in particular present in chs 13-20 in the idea of 
the return to the Father. As shown above, in John 1:14 the idea of Wisdom 
is seen most directly in the term “the Word." Verses 14-18 also reflect a 
Sinaitic and epiphanic model, according to which the Word of the Law 
was revealed and the theophanic glory was sought. Thus the Prologue also 
presupposes the identification of Wisdom and the Law, as testified to by 
Sir 24. The giving of the Law through Moses at Sinai is even referred to 
directly in John 1:17, and John 10:34-36 tells us that “the Word of God" 
came to the Israelites at Sinai. 

Moreover, ideas about the Law and Wisdom are brought together in 
the concept of “bread from heaven," which gives life to the world (John 
6:33), just as the God gave life to the world when He gave the Law at 
Sinai (Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Shemot 25; Mek. Exod. 15.26; Exod. Rab. 29.9). 
A presupposition is the identification of the manna with the Law, as seen 
in Philo, Mut. 253-63 and Mek. Exod. 13.17 (P. Borgen 1965/81, 148-50). 

As for the ideas of agency and diplomacy, they are applied to Christol- 
ogy in John (F. H. Agnew 1986, 75-76). Old Testament and Jewish ideas 
about Moses, and the prophets and angels as God's messengers, have 
prepared the ground for this interpretation (J.-A. Bühner 1977, 270-385). 
A frequently used characterization of Jesus in John is "the One who is 
sent by the Father" and similar phrases, and Jesus characterizes God as 
"the One who sent me,” as well as through other expressions (P. Bor- 
gen 1968, 137-48; also in J. Ashton 1986, 67—78; J.-A. Bühner 1977). Since 
Philo's writings were written during the first half of the first century C.E., 
they are of special importance. Philo applies the technical term for an 
envoy, xpsofevtrc, not only to envoys on the human level, but also to 
the personified Logos who acts as ambassador (npeoßeurng) of the ruler 
[God] to the subjects (Her. 205). He also uses the term for angels who are 
envoys between men and God (Gig. 16), and who, as God's ambassadors, 
announce predictions to the (Jewish) race (Abr. 15). Here the notion of 
ascent-descent is evident. 

In John 6:31-58 the idea of God's commissioned agent is woven together 
with the ideas of Wisdom, Law, and "bread from heaven." Thus, Jesus 
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identifies himself with the bread and says: “For I have come down from 
heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of him who sent me (tò Anya 
tod mépapatvtóc pe),” John 6:38. Accordingly, by refusing to recognize “him 
whom he [the Father] has sent," the "Jews" (the term used in the negative 
sense) prove that they have no share in the revelation to Israel, probably 
referring to the revelation at Sinai (John 5:37-38). The aspect of ascent is 
part of the logic implicit in the idea of Jesus as the commissioned agent 
of God, since one who is sent on a mission is to return and report to 
the sender, p. Hag. 76d (P. Borgen 1986, 142-43; id. 1987a, 175-76). John 
13-20 is correspondingly dominated by the theme of Jesus' return to his 
Father, and in 17:4 he reports that the charge has been accomplished: 
“I glorified thee on earth, having accomplished the work which thou gav- 
est me to do." 

One might ask if this descent/ascent motif is to be understood as a 
cosmic dualism between the “heavenly” divine realm and the earthly evil 
realm. John 8:23 seems to fit into such an understanding: "You are from 
below, I am from above; you are of this world, I am not of this world." 
One possible understanding is that Jesus does not belong to the created 
cosmos as his audience does. If so, the distinction between “from below" 
and "from above” is in itself not the dualistic principle. To support this 
understanding one might refer to 8:21, where Jesus says that he is going 
away, meaning back to his Father. Correspondingly in 8:26 he states that 
he, as God's commissioned envoy, declares to the (created) world what 
he has heard from the sender, the Father. The test of whether those who 
are from below and are of this world will die in their sins, vv. 21 and 24, is 
their reaction to God's envoy, Jesus. Thus, although spatial distinctions are 
drawn, there is an ethical dualism and not a spatial one, even here in John 
8:21-30. It is important to remember that in Jewish thinking that while 
the realm above may mean the heavenly world and the realm below may 
mean the earthly world, both are created. They do however set the stage 
for different possible actions: "No evil thing comes down from above" 
(Gen. Rab. 51.5). In rabbinic traditions man is understood to be a mixture 
of the upper realm and the realm below. If he sins, he will die, and if he 
does not sin, he will live (Gen. Rab. 8; see further Str.-B. 2:430f.). 

In John, man as such is not seen as a mixture of heaven and earth. 
Jesus' Jewish listeners were from below and not partly from above and 
partly from below. John's distinction shows some similarity with Gnos- 
tic dualism's distinction between the lower psychic world and the upper 
pneumatic world. As a parallel, The Hypostasis of the Archons can be cited: 
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“... beings that merely possess a soul cannot lay hold of those that possess 
a Spirit—; for they were from Below, while it was from Above" (2:87.16-20) 
(R. Schnackeburg 1971, 2:252). However, this dualism is of a cosmic nature, 
while the Johannine dualism is ethical, in spite of its spatial framework. 
Nevertheless, although John's dualism remains within Jewish and Chris- 
tian categories, it comes quite close to Gnostic views. 


Internationalization 


Another affinity between the Fourth Gospel and trends in Hellenism is 
internationalization. According to John 2:21 Jesus, as the risen one, takes 
on the role of the Temple in Jerusalem. Correspondingly, in 4:20-24 wor- 
ship on mount Gerizim (as done by “the fathers") and in Jerusalem will be 
replaced by the worship of the Father in spirit and truth. This statement, 
from the dialogue with the Samaritan woman, opens to an international 
perspective, as stated by R. Schnackenburg 1965, 1:473: 


Als die ntl Gottesgemeinde lóst sie den alten, heilsgeschichtlich bedingten 
und begrenzten Kult im Jerusalemer Tempel (V 22) ab durch die neue, auf 
Christus gegründete Gottesverehrung in Geist und Wahrheit und kennt 
dabei keinen Unterschied zwischen Juden, Samaritern und Heiden. 


This perpective is also expressed in the two references to the Greeks in 
the Gospel. John 7:35 reads: “Does he intend to go to the Diaspora of the 
Greeks and teach the Greeks?” The word “Greeks,” "EX vec, may refer to 
Greek-speaking Diaspora Jews. However, the genitive “of the Greeks," can 
be translated as *among the Greeks." Then the question raised is about 
whether Jesus will go into the Diaspora and teach Gentiles. The word 
"EMyves also occurs in 12:20-21: “Now among those who went up to wor- 
ship at the feast were some Greeks. So these came to Philip...and said 
to him, ‘Sir, we wish to see Jesus’.” Since these Greeks were pilgrims who 
came to worship at the feast, they were Gentiles who had become Jew- 
ish proselytes. In any case, the word “Greeks” refers to persons of Gentile 
origin (see R. E. Brown 1966, 1:314, 318, 466, and 470). 

There is also a reference to the Gentiles in John 10:6 *...I have other 
sheep, that are not of this fold...” “This fold” means Israel, and the “other 
sheep” are Gentiles. It is also probable that Jewish ideas about the gath- 
ering of the scattered children of Israel in John 11:52 are transferred to 
the Christian community so that it refers to the ingathering of believing 
Gentiles. 
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These points in John indicate that the Johannine community comprised 
both Jews and non-Jews and that it had loosed itself from the Jerusalem 
Temple by transferring the role of the Temple to Jesus who died and rose 
again. Likewise, the story about the healing of the man born blind, John 
9, who was afterwards barred from the synagogue, implies that there had 
been a break between the Johannine community and the synagogal com- 
munity. J. Louis Martyn and R. E. Brown have drawn the probable con- 
clusion that the writing of John's Gospel may have been occasioned by 
a Christian community's expulsion of a from their synagogue (L. Martyn 
1979; R. E. Brown 1979b). 

Thus, John's Gospel reflects that the Johannine community's self-under- 
standing had moved beyond the Jewish ethnic boundaries to include the 
broader world of other nations, as indicated by John's use of the terms 
"the Samaritans" and "the Greeks." In its own way John here represents 
the Hellenistic tendency towards internationalization. Considering this 
background, how should one characterize this Johannine community? 
Some scholars have suggested that it was a secterian ingroup defending 
itself against the outgroup (E. Kásemann 1968; W. A. Meeks 1972, 44-72). 
John's positive and open use of the terms "Greeks" and "Samaritans" does 
not fit well with such an understanding. As suggested below the traumatic 
experience expulsion from the synagogue contributed to transforming 
the terms “the Jews" and “the world" into negative concepts, laden with 
hatred. No such associations are indicated in the use of the terms "the 
Greeks" or "the Samaritans." John 3:16, about God's love of the world, also 
suggests a more positive and open attitude to a universal perspective than 
that of a sect. 


Dualism: “Jews,” “Cosmos,” etc. 


John's dualism may be understood as an interplay between traditional 
ideas and the self-understanding of the Johannine community in its con- 
tinuity and discontinuity with Judaism. John's strange use of the term 
“Jews,” ot Iovdatot, illustrates this duality (R. Schnackenburg 1968, 287). 
The continuity is expressed by the fact that Jesus was a Jew, John 4:9 and 
18:35, and in Jesus' word to the Samaritan woman in John 4:22 "for sal- 
vation is from the Jews" (C. K. Barrett 1978, 237; R. Schnackenburg 1968, 
1435-36). The discontinuity is expressed in the characterization of the 
Jewish authorities as being hostile to Jesus, 5:10, 15, 16, 18; 7:1, 13; 8:48, 52, 
57; 9:18:22; 10:24, 31, 33; 11:8; 18:12, 14, 31, 36, 38; 19:7, 12, 14, 31, 38; 20:19. 
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A division took place within Israel. One the one hand Jesus' Jewish dis- 
ciples confessed that they had found the Messiah, John 1:35-42. Nathaniel, 
who recognized Jesus as the Son of God, the king of Israel, was the pro- 
totype of a true Israelite. Such true Israelites are the sheep who belonged 
to “this fold,” John 10:16. The “Jews,” negatively understood, do not believe 
and do not belong to Jesus’ flock, John 10:26 (N. A. Dahl 1962, 136-37). 

This movement towards internationalization has a cosmic dimension. 
It can be seen in the broadening of ethnic concepts into cosmic concepts, 
as is the case in John’s interpretation of Israel as God’s posession and that 
God chose Israel out of love. The words tà {Sta and ot (tot in John ru 
refer to the people of Israel, as explained in Exod 19:5 “... you shall be 
my own possession among all peoples...” (R. E. Brown 1966, 1:10). In the 
cosmic context of the Prologue, the concept has probably been broadened 
to mean human beings as belonging the creator. This is seen in the paral- 
lel thought in John 1:10, where it is said that the world, ó xócuoç, did not 
recognize him through whom the world was made. This broadening of 
the concept emerges from the idea that Israel regarded itself as the cen- 
ter of the world (B. Lindars 1972, 90). This same broadening has another 
parallel in “the Jews," negatively understood, and “the world," negatively 
understood, in their hostility to God, see John 15:18-16:4. Here “the Jews" 
even represent the world. 

Correspondingly, there is a broadening of positive ideas associated with 
Israel. The words in John 3:6, “God so loved the world," have their back- 
ground in God's love for his people, as for example said in Deut 7:7-8: “It 
was not because you were more in number than any other people that the 
Lord set his love upon you and chose you, for you were the fewest of all 
peoples; but it is because the Lord loves you...” (B. Lindars 1972, 158-59). 
For such positive use of the term “the world,” see further John 3:17; 4:42; 
6:33, 51; 10:36; 12:47. 

The movement from national concepts to cosmic and international 
concepts is also present in Christology. Nathanael confesses Jesus as the 
king of the Jews, John 1:49, and Jesus tells him that he will see “greater 
things." These greater things are not specified, but they are connected 
with Jesus' reference to the "Son of Man" who will be in permanent con- 
tact with heaven, 1:50-51 (M. de Jonge 1977, 58-59). The concept of Mes- 
siah in 4:25-26 is likewise followed by the broader idea of "the Savior of 
the world,” 4:42. 

When the cosmic broadening of national and ethnic concepts in this 
way is combined with a movement towards internationalization, then 
John can be said to represent a distinctively Jewish and Christian ten- 
dency that parallels the Hellenistic movement from the city state to more 
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universal perspectives. It may even be said that the cosmic broadening of 
ethnic ideas in John corresponds to the cosmic broadening of the ideas of 
the city state, zóÀuç, to the view that the whole cosmos is a 70Atc, inhabited 
by gods and men. See Araios Didymos in Eusebius, Praep. ev. 15:15, 3-5. 

In John's pointedly negative and dualistic usages of the concepts of 
“his own property," “the Jews" and “the world" one might find affinities 
between John and Gnostic views (Cf. K. Rudolph 1983, 305). Nevertheless, 
John bases his view on the biblical conviction that God is the Creator, posi- 
tively understood. Thus the negative reaction is the rejection by God's/the 
Son's own posession, the created world with its center in Israel. To con- 
clude: The main themes, discussed above, have as a focal point the transi- 
tion from synagogal and ethnic boundaries to the inclusion of the world, 
represented by the “Greeks,” John 7:35 and 12:20-21, and the Samaritan 
town, 4:39-42. The revelation at Sinai was a preview of the true revelation 
of God's glory in the Incarnate Logos (= Wisdom) as the Son (John 1:14, 17) 
who is the only one who has seen God. Moses was a witness to Christ, 
about whom he wrote, 5:39. The Teacher of Israel, Nicodemus, does not 
seem to understand that the birth from above, which was associated with 
the Sinai experience, was a birth of the Spirit to take place for those who 
believed in God's Son, 32-17. “The Jews" (negatively understood) had 
not heard God's voice nor seen God's form at Sinai, since they did not 
believe in Jesus, God's commissioned envoy, 5:38. Thus, as the Johannine 
community moved beyond the ethnic Jewish boundaries, it understood 
its identity both in continuity and discontinuity with the Jewish people 
and its traditions. God's Son, as the commissioned agent, caused a divi- 
sion between recognition/belief and rejection/disbelief within the Jewish 
people, and this dual reaction represented what was to happen every- 
where, John 15:18-27, cf. 17:20. 

It should be remembered that the God of the Jews is understood to be 
the creator of the world and of all of the nations. 


Dualism: Light and Darkness 


The first observation is that the terminology is drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. The word "light," tò p&c, in John 1:4-9 refers back to Gen 1:3, "Let 
there be light’; and there was light." The word “darkness,” ý) cxotia, is con- 
trasted with light in John 1:5, and a corresponding contrast in the external 
world is found in Gen 1438, where it is said that the sun and the moon 
had the task of separating light from the darkness. However, in John this 


image has become a dualistic contrast. The word “life” in John 1:4 points 
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back to Gen 2:7 about God's breath of life and man as a living being. Philo 
testifies to such an interpretation of the creation story (Opíf. 30): 


Special distinction is accorded by Moses to the breath and to light. The one 
he entitles the ‘breath’ of God, because breath is most life-giving, and of life 
God is the author, while of light he says that it is beautiful pre-eminently 
(Gen 14)." When life and light is seen together in John 1:4, also Ps 36:9 gives 
a background: “For with thee is the fountain of life; in thy light do we see 
light. 


Furthermore, in Jewish sources light and life are associated with Wisdom 
and with the Torah. It is of interest that according to rabbinic sources the 
primordial light (Gen 1:3), which gave Adam universal sight, was removed 
because of the sin. However, the light will come back in the next age, 
p. Hag.12a, Gen. Rab. 12,6; Tanchuma B. Bereshit 18. Correspondingly, accord- 
ing to John 1:5b light was not overcome by darkness, but nightfall must 
have had consequences. Since John 1:9 and 12:46 talk about the coming of 
light with the coming of Jesus, the reader must assume that the primordal 
light, which mankind had according to 1:4, was removed from them. And 
since the light's return occasions life's return, 8:12, it follows that the origi- 
nal life, mentioned in 1:4, was lost. This sequence follows Jewish tradi- 
tions, which considered light and life among the things lost at the Fall 
and that would be brought back at a later moment in history, or in the 
coming aeon. Thus, the image of light follows to some extent the same 
line of thought as that of the primordial Logos/Wisdom which became 
flesh in Jesus, 11-2 and 14. The weaving together of light and life with the 
Logos is, moreover, seen in 1:4: "In him [the Logos] was life, and the life 
was the light of men.”® 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls, sin and darkness are also related to creation 
(T. H. Charlesworth 1972a, 76-106; R. E. Brown 1965, 102-31; P. Borgen 1972, 
115-30)." God “created the Spirits of Light and Darkness and upon them 
He established every act" (1QS 3:25). Although both the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and John represent a modified dualism, there is nevertheless an impor- 
tant difference. In John light and darkness are not created as two (almost) 
equal powers as they are in the Dead Sea Scrolls. In fact, in John 1:4 it is 
said of light only that it was with human beings in the beginning. On 
this essential point, John is closer to the tradition, which let Adam, and 


6 On the textual problems in John 1:3-4, see C. K. Barrett, 1978a, 156-57. 
7 See now D. Aune, 2003, 281-303. 
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thereby mankind, have light as their original possession, losing it after the 
ensuing Fall and darkness. 

Both in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in John there is an ethical dualism. 
In 1QS 4:2-14 the ways of the Spirit of Light are described by means of 
righteous attitudes and moral deeds, and the ways of the Spirit of Dark- 
ness/ Perversity are characterized by immoral deeds. 

John 3:20-21 also pictures an ethical dualism: "For every one who does 
evil hates the light, and does not come to the light lest his deeds should 
be exposed. But he who does what is true comes to the light, that it may 
be clearly seen that his deeds have been brought in God." In John, this 
ethical dualism is applied to the coming and role of Jesus, the Son and the 
pre-existent personified Logos, who existed before creation, John 11-3. As 
a parallel one might refer to the personal angelic leaders in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the Prince of Light and the Angel of Darkness, but both of these 
were created. In John, there is no Angel of Darkness, although there is a 
trace of an angelic antagonist in the figure of the Ruler of this World, John 
12:31. In contrast to the Dead Sea Scrolls, John associates light with the 
Logos who is also the Incarnate One. 

The historical person of Jesus then is the light. Thus, the evil deeds mean 
basically humanity's rejection of him, and the good deeds are humanity's 
coming to him, while in the Dead Sea Scrolls the acceptance of the Law 
separated the sons of light and the sons of darkness (R. E. Brown 1966, 
1:515-16). 

Thus, the dualism of light and darkness in John is primarily grounded in 
the Old Testament and Jewish writings, at some points echoed the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Nevertheless, by emphasizing the contrast between light and 
darkness, John and the Jewish writings employ a language that was also 
characteristic of the religious and philosophical language in the Hellenis- 
tic world. At certain points, the affinities are quite strong. For example, 
although the Old Testament sees life and light together, as in Ps 36:10, 
this combination is typical in the first and thirteenth Hermetic tractates 
(Corpus hermeticum). The terminology of life and light is also character- 
istic of the Odes of Solomon. In Poimandres, the formula of life and light 
is very important. In fact, the secret of immortality is the knowledge that 
god is life and light, and that we are his offspring. It is probable that light 
here is the eternal light of which visible light is the *copy." The corre- 
sponding Johannine term is "the true light" (John 1:9). In Poimandres, over 
against the primal light stands the chaotic ocean of darkness, cf. John 1:5: 
"The light shines in darkness, but the darkness did not overpower it." 
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However, this cosmological dualism in the Fourth Gospel is not ultimate 
like Poimandres' (see C. H. Dodd 1953, 36).8 As already stated, in John it 
is a modified form of dualism which exists within the context of the cre- 
ated world. 


Conclusion 


i It is difficult to identify any direct influence on John from outside of 
Judaism. Thus the hypothesis which has guided the present analysis 
is: On the basis of Gospel traditions and further Jewish and Chris- 
tian developments, John cultivates ideas and practices which to some 
extent are Jewish-Christian versions of aspects and trends present in 
the larger Hellenistic world. 

2. The Christological usage of the principle of agency in John presupposes 
the role of agents and envoys in the Jewish state and in Judaism, an 
institution which functioned also within the broader framework of the 
Jewish people and other nations in the Middle East and in the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

3. John 3:13 probably is meant to be a polemic against persons in the Jew- 
ish and Christian environment who maintained that they were vision- 
aries who ascended to heaven like Moses. This polemic is partly due to 
the conviction that what is to be sought in heaven, things such as God's 
glory, is now in the Incarnate One present on earth. When John reacts 
against claims of ascent within a Jewish context, he reacts against a 
Jewish (and Christian) phenomena which at the same time is a wide- 
spread phenomenon in the Hellenistic world. 

4. Wisdom ideas have contributed to the descent-ascent motif in John. 
Ideas about the Law and Wisdom and the motif of descent are brought 
together in the concept of “bread from heaven." The aspects of descent 
and ascent are part of the logic implicit in the idea of Jesus as the com- 
missioned agent of God, since one who is sent on a mission is to return 
and report to the sender. Jesus' claim that he is from above while his 
listeners are from below echoes Gnostic dualism between the lower 
psychic world and the upper pneumatic world. However, this Gnostic 
dualism is of a cosmic nature, while the Johannine dualism is basically 
ethical, despite its spatial framework. Nevertheless, although John's 


8 See now J. Painter 2003, 186-89. 
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dualism remains within Jewish and Christian categories, it has some 
similarities with Gnostic views. 

. Another affinity between John and trends in Hellenism is internation- 
alization. This movement towards internationalization has a cosmic 
dimension. It can be seen in John's broadening of Jewish ethnic con- 
cepts into cosmic concepts. John's Gospel suggests that the Johan- 
nine community moved the Jewish ethnic boundaries to include the 
broader world of other nations, as indicated by John's use of the terms 
"the Samaritans" and "the Greeks." It may even be said that the cosmic 
broadening of ethnic ideas in John corresponds to the cosmic broaden- 
ing of the city state, zóÀuç, to the view that the whole cosmos is a m6Atc, 
inhabited by gods and men. 

. As the Johannine community moved beyond its ethnic Jewish bound- 
aries, it understood its identity both in continuity and discontinuity 
with the Jewish people and its traditions. God's Son, as the commis- 
sioned agent, initiated a choice between recognition/belief and rejec- 
tion/disbelief within the Jewish people, and these two options had to 
be faced by all. In John's dualism the terms "the Jews" and "the world" 
have both positive and negative usages. 

. The dualism of light and darkness in John comes primarily from the Old 
Testament and Jewish writings, including the Dead Sea Scrolls. Never- 
theless, by emphasizing the contrast between light and darkness John 
and the Jewish writings employ a language that was characteristic also 
of Hellenistic religious and philosophical language. At certain points, 
there are strong affinities between Johannine and Gnostic ideas, such 
as the close connection between life and light. 


PART C 


FROM JOHN AND THE SYNOPTICS TO JOHN WITHIN 
EARLY GOSPEL TRADITIONS 


CHAPTER SIX 


JOHN AND THE SYNOPTICS IN THE PASSION NARRATIVE 


The gospel traditions utilized by Paul provide us with important pre-syn- 
optic expositions akin to John's expository use of tradition. Against this 
background, one should look afresh on the much discussed topic of John 
and the Synoptics. The next chapters will report on my journey in this 
area of research. I grew from maintaining that John is based essentially on 
an independent tradition with some influence from the Synoptic Gospels 
to seeing John being wholly independent of the other written Gospels. 
The remaining question of the gospel form will be dealt with in a later 
chapter. The point of departure is my study rendered below, published 
in 1959. 

In an article entitled "Zum Problem Johannes und die Synoptiker,’” S. 
Mendner (Mendner, S. 1957/58, 282ff.) has again raised the question of the 
relationship between the Gospel of John and the Synoptics. 

Comparing John 63-30 with the Synoptic parallels, he discovers that 
John's account of the Feeding of the Five Thousand is a literary develop- 
ment of the Synoptic account (ibid., 289). On the other hand Mark and 
Matthew have moulded the account of Jesus walking on the sea after the 
Johannine example (ibid., 293). 

As a result of his investigation, Mendner maintains that the Gospels 
approximate and thereby complement each other. Thus the Johannine 
Grundschrift has been re-edited in terms of the Synoptic material, thereby 
becoming accepted along with the Synoptics (ibid., 306). 

It is important to notice that Mendner has broken with all the classical 
solutions for the problem of John and the Synoptics. His solution cannot 
be included with the supplementary theory, the independence theory, the 
interpretation theory, or the repression theory (See Windisch 1926, and 
commentaries on John). Instead, he undertakes a detailed investigation of 
the agreements within comparable pericopes or groups of pericopes. 

Nevertheless it is difficult to accept Mendner's conclusions. If, in order 
to gain acceptance, a Johannine Grundschrift was re-edited in terms of the 
Synoptic tradition, then it must be said the effort was less than successful: 
John is still quite different. And despite a certain unevenness in John, still 
it is very likely a unified whole, so much so that one can hardly believe it 
to be the result of re-editing. Those who maintain the independence 
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theory are correct in stressing this point (Gardner-Smith 1938; Dodd 1953, 
28of., 447f., etc.). 

Scholars such as Rudolf Bultmann (Bultmann 1950), Bent Noack (Noack 
1954), Gardner-Smith (Gardner-Smith, 1938), and C. H. Dodd (Dodd 1953) 
clearly maintain John's independence. However, it is also difficult to agree 
completely with this point of view inasmuch as there are actually agree- 
ments indicative of some type of relationship between certain parts of 
John and the Synoptics. It is because of these agreements that Mendner 
can conclude that John depends on the Synoptics in the narrative of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand (John 6) (Mendner 1957, 58). Another peri- 
cope, the Anointing at Bethany (John 122-8), has such a striking combi- 
nation of agreements with the Synoptics that dependence is the almost 
necessary conclusion. Thus, E. K. Lee (Lee 1956, 57, 55) finds that John is 
dependent on Mark (and maybe Luke). Daube (1956, 313-20) thinks that 
John is dependent on a “Proto-Mark-version.” Barrett (1955, 340ff.) reaches 
the conclusion that John is dependent on Mark and Luke. Among John's 
numerous agreements with the Synoptics, two point decisively to depen- 
dence: (a) The unique word rıotwng which occurs only in John 12:3 and 
Mark 14:3, and (b) The feature of Mary wiping the ointment from Jesus' 
feet with her hair. Cf. Certain fragments of the Lukan narrative are used in 
this awkward way in John. See Luke 7:37-38 where ointment and the wip- 
ing of Jesus' feet with her hair are mentioned. Thus John has an account 
where Synoptic-like elements are fused together. In his article, "Die Pas- 
sionsgeschichte bei Matthàus," N. A. Dahl concluded that oral and written 
tradition were intertwined in Matthew's use of Mark (Dahl 1955, 56, 17ff.). 
He also considers the possibility of a similar relationship between John 
and Matthew. 

Kóster supports this thesis by showing that, even after the Gospels 
were written, the apostolic Fathers were dependent upon oral tradition 
(Kóster 1957). 

In the light of this, the following thesis is proposed: John is based essen- 
tially on an independent tradition. Some Synoptic pericopes or parts of 
pericopes have been assimilated into this tradition. Within these peri- 
copes, or fragments, various elements from the several Synoptic accounts 
have been fused together. When John appears dependent on the Synop- 
tics only for certain pericopes, it is probable that oral tradition brought 
this material to John already fused. This explains the relative freedom 
with which John has reproduced the Synoptic material. This thesis has 
been advanced by Dahl (Dahl 1955/56, 22, and 32), with reference to my 
investigation of which the present chapter is a part. B. Noack (Noack 1954, 
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134, n. 294) indicates the possibility of such an understanding (cf. Borgen 
1956, 250ff.). 

We can now proceed to test this thesis in the Johannine Passion Nar- 
rative. First we will examine those passages in which the combination of 
Synoptic agreements indicates dependence. Then we will analyze those 
agreements which can be understood as points of contact between mutu- 
ally independent traditions. 


Passages Dependent on the Synoptics: The Burial of Jesus 


Agreements with all the Synoptics: 


John 19:38 npwtycev tov IH xov... tva py Tò o@ua tod 'Inooö ~ Mark 15:43 
3jA8ev npóc tov IIiA&cov xoi WrAoato tò có tod "Inco0, cf. Matt 27:58; Luke 
23:52. 
Agreements with Matthew (see Dahl 1955/56, 32; cf. Bultmann 1950, 516f. 
and 527): 


John 19:38 àv padytys tod 'Inooö ~ Matt 27:57 6c... EuadytevOy xà Ico 
John 19:40 £Aofov ov tò oôpa 
John 19:41-42 pvypetov xawov... £Oxaty tov "Incoüv 


Agreements with Matthew (Schniewind 1914, 80; Barrett 1955, 465): 
John 19:38 àv padytys 100 'Inco0 ~ Matt 27:57 6¢... guadytevOy TH nood. 
John 19:40 &£agov To oôpa ~ Matt 27:59 Aaßav... 


John 19:41-2 uvnpelov xatvóv . . . £0jxotv Tov oov ~ Matt 27:60 &xev 
(Mark 15:46 xatéOyxev) adto Ev TH xatvQ adtod uvyue[o. 


Agreements with Luke: 
John 19:41 &v @ oddénw ob8slg ñv re0gtuévoç ~ Luke 23:53 où obx v oddels 
otmw xe(uevoc. According to Barrett (1955, 465) 


The ugly collocation of sounds in both gospels suggests that John was depen- 
dent on Luke (cf. Schniewind 1914, 80). 


Agreements with Mark: 
John 19:31 ¿nel mapacxevy Wv ~ Mark 15:42 ¿nei Hv mapacxevr cf. John 19:42 Arc 
THY Tapacxevyy...~ Luke 23:54 Hepa hy mapacxenis (cf. Matt 27:62). 
John 19:38 Toon and Apınadaias ~ Mark 15:43...6 ATÒ... 


There are several irregularities in John 19:38—42. For example, the narrative 
clearly has a double set of sequences. In verse 38 we are told that Joseph of 
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Arimathea took the body of Jesus down. Therefore one is surprised when 
Nicodemus enters the picture in v. 39 and the removal of Jesus' body is 
mentioned again. Bultmann (1950, 516f. and 527, n. 1) supposes that Nico- 
demus was added to the account by the evangelist. The codices S N it 
sa have a striking grammatical roughness in John 19:38: the verbs, ñÀ0ov 
and pay, are in the plural even though Joseph is still the subject. This is 
undoubtedly the lectio difficilior and therefore probably the original. 

Barrett (1955, 464-65) points to the agreements between John 19:38 and 
Mark 15:43, and thinks that the section in John is taken from Mark. But 
what of the agreements with Matthew and Luke? John 19:38ff. competes 
to a certain extent with John 19:31ff. In John 19:31ff. the Jews request two 
things of Pilate: that the legs of those crucified might be broken and that 
their bodies might be taken away. The breaking of their legs is indeed 
described, but nothing more is heard ofthe removal of the bodies. Instead, 
in v. 38, Joseph comes before Pilate with the same inquiry, and then the 
body of Jesus is taken down. 

These inner irregularities in John indicate that doublets have been 
joined together. Thus, if one assembles those elements which are similar 
to the Synoptic parallels, it becomes apparent that they form the main 
points of a burial narrative (a) The disciple Joseph makes his inquiry 
before Pilate; (b) The body of Jesus is taken down; (c) The burial in a new 
and unused grave; (d) There is an indication of time, that is, the day of 
preparation. 

It stands to reason then that those elements unique to John also form 
their own version: (a) The Jews inquire of Pilate whether the bodies 
might be taken away (v. 31); (b) They came and took (codices S N it sa in 
v. 39. have the word YA9ov both in v. 39 and v. 32) the body of Jesus; 
(c) Nicodemus came with the burial supplies; (d) The burial takes place in 
a nearby garden. It is of decisive importance that we find in the kerygmatic 
summary of Acts 13:29 a trace of the same tradition that the Jews under- 
took the burial of Jesus (G. H. Dodd 1951: “They [those who live in Jeru- 
salem and their rulers, v. 27] took him down from the tree, and laid him 
in a tomb"). E. Haenchen (1956, 358) maintains that Luke has an abridged 
form: *Hier wird anscheinend den Juden Kreuzabnahme und Bestattung 
Jesu in Wirklichkeit hat Lukas nur den Bericht áussert verkürzt." We can 
conclude then that, in the description of the breaking of the legs and the 
burial of Jesus, the Synoptic version has been assimilated to an account 
otherwise unique to John. 

The Synoptic doublet which John used is based on Matthew, Luke, and 
possibly Mark, though the particular agreements with Mark are the least 
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essential. In the light of this, it is striking that, in his characterization of 
the grave, John uses a pleonasm: it is new (like in Matthew) and unused 
(like in Luke). This combination negates any possibility that the agree- 
ments indicate only a parallel tendency in John, Matthew, and Luke. It 
would be more reasonable to consider it a parallel tendency when John 
and Matthew call Joseph a disciple. But this explanation does not really 
suffice when one takes into consideration all the other similarities. 

This combination of Synoptic agreements also indicates the inadequacy 
of comparing the Passion narrative of John with just one of the Synoptics, 
without likewise examining the others. Lee (1956/57, 56) and S. I. Buse 
(1957/58, 215ff.) do not look into the agreements with Matthew and Luke. 

On the other hand, the Synoptic agreements hardly indicate a Synoptic 
re-editing of a Johannine Grundschrift (Against Mendner 1957, 58). Taken 
as a whole, John's account (in its present form) is still quite different 
from the Synoptics. John does, like Matthew, call Joseph of Arimathea a 
disciple. But when he adds that he was an unknown disciple, clearly the 
evangelist wants to characterize Joseph in harmony with John 12:42 and 
not in harmony with the Synoptics. 


Peter's Use of the Sword 


Agreements with Matthew 24 (Dahl, 1955/56, 32): 


John 18:1 Bade thy uáyarpav eis tyjv ńxyv ~ Matt 26:52 - Andotpepov mv 
Layard gov eic TOV TÓTOV atc 

John 18:26 tò wtiov ~ Matt 26:51 

John 18:1—«6 mot/pptov 6 dédwxev Mot ó narnp od uh mi avTO 

~ Matt 26:42 Il&tep pov, ei od Stwatat todto napeAdelv idv 

uý avtd mc, yevnOytw To VEAnuc cov, cf. Matt 26:39 par TO nomh piov 


Agreements with Mark: 
John 1810—£ratcev Tov Tod apxıepewg SodAOv ~ Mark 14:47 ënawev (Matt 26:51 
mataéag Luke 22:50 endtagev) tov SobAov tod dpytepécc 
John 18:10 Tò wté&ptov ~ Mark 14:47 
Agreements with Luke: 
John 18:10 (Tò wt&ptov) tò SeEtdv ~ Luke 22:50 (Tò od) tò SeEtdv 


John 18:10f., must be composed of the narrative of Peter's use of the sword 
and a fragment of Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane (v. ub). The reworked 
sections concerning the anxiety of Jesus (John 12:27-30) and his arrest 
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(John 181-9) give no reason for supposing that Synoptic material has 
been used (see Gardner-Smith 1938, 56f.). Therefore it is probable that 
John 18:ub, which seems to belong to the same tradition as John 12:27-30, 
18:1-9, is also independent of the Synoptics (Barrett 1955, 431 and 436). 

Barrett seems to think that John knows the Synoptics's report of the 
Prayer in Gethsemane. Bultmann (1950, 493) thinks that a source corre- 
sponding to the Synoptics was used. Dodd (1953, 426) maintains a similarity 
between the parallel traditions in John and the Synoptics. Gardner-Smith 
(1938, 59) goes so far as to say that John shows here a general knowledge 
of the tradition which was used in the Synoptics (cf. J. Jeremias, 1955, 62). 
Noack (1954, 106) finds it most likely that John is independent of the Syn- 
optics in its use of the Gethsemane tradition. John and Matthew share a 
parallel tendency at this point: both stress that Jesus yielded to the will of 
God (see Dahl 1955/1956, 25, concerning Matt 26:42. Concerning John, see 
Dodd, 1953, 426, and Bultmann, 1950, 496, n. 4). The agreement between 
Matt 26:52 and John 18:14 is very striking and can hardly be due to a paral- 
lel tendency. Still the variations in vocabulary weaken the case for a direct 
literary dependency on Matthew. G. D. Kilpatrick (1946, 44) emphasizes 
the different vocabulary in John and Matthew, saying: "The partial resem- 
blance to John may be due to the fact that both evangelists felt this need 
for an explanation." Kilpatrick, however, evaluates the differences too lit- 
erally. This element from Matthew could have been used orally. Noack 
(1954, oof.) thinks that John took the saying from an oral source. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible that John and Matthew have used 
a common tradition. Other agreements which can best be explained in 
this fashion will be pointed out later in this study. But here in the account 
of v. 10f. the combination of Synoptic agreements refutes this solution. 
The conclusion, therefore, must be that a Synoptic account of Peter's use 
of the sword has been assimilated into the Johannine passion narrative. 
Buse 1957/58, 217) does not go into the agreements with Matthew and 
Luke here either. But these must be discussed with the John/Mark agree- 
ments if Buse's theory is to be feasible (cf. his discussion of “The Cleans- 
ing of the Temple in the Synoptics and in John," The Expository Times, 70 
(October 1958), 22ff., where he also considers the John/Matthew and the 
John/Luke agreements, but develops quite a complicated conclusion). 

The juxtaposition of agreements from all the Synoptics refutes the the- 
ory that the agreement with Luke might be due to a common tendency to 
expand a text. On the other hand, as far as the names Peter and Malchus 
are concerned, we do find in John the tendency to expand (cf. the remarks 
in John 19:26b). Gardner-Smith 1938, 59 says that different accounts of the 
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same subject must contain points of similarity. He does not, however, 
take into consideration the striking number of times John agrees with the 
Synoptics. 

Individual words in John's account differ from the Synoptics (etAxucev, 
amexoev xTA.), but there is a strong similarity in content. The variations 
in vocabulary along with close agreements indicate that elements of the 
several Synoptic accounts were fused together orally and assimilated into 
the Johannine tradition as a unit. This oral use would also explain the 
variations between to wtiov and tò wrdptov. It is unlikely that the similari- 
ties are due to a Synoptic re-editing of a Johannine Grundschrift, since the 
wider context as a whole (John 18:1-11) is very different from the Synop- 
tics, regardless of the dependence found in John 18:10-11a. 


The Scourging and Mocking of Christ 


Agreements with Mark and Matthew: 


John 19:3 Xoípe, ó Bactreds t&v "Tovdaiwv ~ Mark 15:18 (~ Matt 27:29) BaotAed 
av Tovdalwv. 
John 19:2 of otpatidtat mAcEavtes ~ Mark 15:16-17; Matt 27:27-29. 


Agreements in content but not vocabulary: 
John 19:2 nepiéßadov ~ Mark 15:17 nepırid&acoıv ~ Matt 27:28 nepıeönxav. 
Agreements with Matthew: 


John 19:2 otépavov ¿Ë dxav6Àv Entednxov adtod tH xepa ~ Matt 27:29 emt TS 
X£Qo c adtod. 
John 19a Tóte ~ Matt 27:27. 


Agreements with Mark: 


John 19:5 tov cx«évOtvov oxéqotvov ~ Mark 15:17. 

John 19:2, 5 moppupotv ~ Mark 15:17 Toppüpav. 

John 19:3 &8í8ocav att paniouata ~ Mark 14:65 paricopacw adtov £Aoov cf. 
John 18:22. 


The context of John 193-3 clearly is the composition of the evangelist. 
The repeated declaration of Jesus’ innocence (19:4, 6 and 18:28) and the 
repeated demand for crucifixion (19:6, 15) indicate this. 

In the same way the striking use of náà in 18:40 points to a disruption 
in the narrative. Besides, the placing of the scourging and mocking before 
the condemnation is unique to John. Obviously, it was inserted simply 
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as in anticipation of the Ecce homo scene (19:4ff., Barrett, 443 and 449 
maintains that x&Atv comes from Mark 15:13). Bultmann, 503 suggests that 
the verses contain remnants of a source which was parallel to the Synop- 
tics. Gardner-Smith, 65ff., emphasizes all the independent features in John 
19:1ff., but does not discuss whether or not the Evangelist has reworked his 
sources and overlooks the agreements with the Synoptics. 

One would expect to find agreements between two parallel accounts of 
the same event, particularly in fixed expressions, such as the formalized 
cry of homage in John 19:3 and Mark 1538 (cf. Gardner-Smith, 65). But 
when John 193-3 consists almost exclusively of combinations of agree- 
ments with Matthew and Mark, then clearly the origin of the pericope is 
in Matthew and Mark which were fused before reaching the Fourth Evan- 
gelist (Buse, 218, again supplements with Matthew and Luke). 

Several features of the narrative as found in Mark and Matthew are 
absent in John. However, one could expect such omissions, especially if 
the entire section in John has been reworked. 

Besides, since it only presages the Ecce homo scene, the Scourging and 
the Mocking of Christ loses some of its importance. Thus the evangelist 
took only those parts of the Mocking scene which were of interest for the 
subsequent narrative. 

The expression &8í8ocav abt pantcuata (19:3) was probably stylized so 
as to effect symmetry with John 18:22. Therefore the agreement in voca- 
bulary with Mark must be considered in that connection (Barrett, 441 
and 449). 

In the investigation to this point we have found sections with strong 
and often striking combinations of agreements with the Synoptics. We 
could conclude by stating that in those sections fused Synoptic material 
has been added to the Johannine tradition. 


Mutually Independent Tradition 


Our analysis of the Burial of Jesus gave us clear indications that its basis 
was a Passion narrative unique to John and that smaller elements had 
been assimilated from the Synoptics. We also found two other sections 
which originated from the Synoptics, for example, Peter's use of the sword 
and the Scourging and Mocking of Jesus. 

The next task is to describe all the agreements between John and 
the Synoptics that one could expect to find in mutually independent 
traditions. It is, of course, reasonable to expect that two independent tra- 
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ditions concerning the same subject would have numerous agreements 
both in fixed expressions and in features which necessarily belong to the 
narrative. One would especially expect to find such parallel agreements 
in the Passion narrative. The Passion narrative, of course, was a relatively 
fixed composition quite early in the history of tradition (see especially 
R. Bultmann, 1931, 2o7f., and id. 1968, 502. C. H. Dodd, 1953, 424, and 
J. Jeremias, 1953, 66, 61ff.). 


The Crucifixion 


Agreements with the Synoptics: 


John 19:17 tov... Kpaviov Tönov ~ Mark 15. 22; Matt. 27:33 Kpaviov Tóroç 
Luke 23:33 tov Tónov . .. Kpaviov. 
John 19:23 Tà itio abtod ~ Mark 15:24 par. 


Agreements with Mark and Matthew: 


John 19:17 l'oAyo6& (B sa ToAyo8) ~ Mark 15:22; Matt 27:33 

John 19:18 pet’ abtobd &Moug 800 ~ Mark 15:27 cov adt@ 800 ~ 

Matt 27:38, cf. Luke 23:33. 

John 19:24 xAfjpov ~ Mark 15:24; Matt 27:56. 

John 19:25 Mapia Maydadyvy ~ Mark 15:40; Matt 27:56. 

John 19:29 onöyyov neotöv tod ƏËouç boownw Tmepiüévreç ~ Mark 15:36 yenloas 
onöyyov öķovç (Matt 27:48 ondyyov nAnoos bEous xol) mepißelc. 


Agreements with Matthew: 


John 1919 Eönxev...’mooös...o Bactheds tav 'Iovóm(ov ~ Matt 27:37 
énéOnxov. .. . 

John 19:24 Stepepicavto ~ Matt 27:35 (Mark 15:24 StapepiGovtat, Luke 23:34 
StapeptCopevol). 

John 19:30 mapédwxev tò nveðua ~ Matt 27:50 dyer... 


Agreements with Mark: 
John 19:21 6 Bactteds t&v lovdatwv ~ Mark 15:26 (cf. Matt 27:37; Luke 23:38). 
Agreements with Luke: 
John 19:18, 23 éotatewoav ~ Luke 23:33 (Mark 15:24 otavpodow, Matt 27:35 
TTAVEWORVTES). 


John 19:24 €BaAov ~ Luke 23:34 (Mark 15:24; Matt 27:35 B&Movtes). 


In the accounts of Peter’s use of the sword, the Mockery, and the Burial of 
Jesus close agreements with the Synoptics were found in close proximity 
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to each other. In the crucifixion narrative agreements are spread out 
through a larger section. 

Agreements with the Synoptics in John 19:24 are not due to a fusion of 
Synoptic material. The verse contains a quotation from the OT in which 
John follows the LXX (see C. K. Barrett 1955, 56, 58, 458; K. Stendahl 1954, 
131, and B. Noack, 1954, 82). The agreements with the Synoptics in 19:23 are 
also due to the LXX quotation in 19:24. 

Agreements with Matthew in John 19:9 and with Mark in John 19:21 
are in the context of basic and fixed pronouncements that one could well 
expect to be similar, even in mutually independent traditions. It is also 
natural that some of the names would be held in common: “the place of 
the skull," Golgotha, and Mary Magdalene. But with these parallel names, 
there are also names reported which are unique to John: the mother of 
Jesus, and Mary the wife of Clopas (19:25). 

There are no striking agreements in the course of the narrative. The 
mention of the two crucified with Jesus in John 1938 is done indepen- 
dently. The word for "crucifying" (1918, 23) belongs, of course, to an 
account of the crucifixion. The agreements with Matthew at the moment 
of Jesus' death (19:30) do not speak against John's independence, although 
there may be a parallel tendency at work here. 

S. I. Buse (1957, 218) clarifies the independent features in John's pre- 
sentation by comparing them with Mark (see also P. Gardner-Smith 1938, 
68ff.). R. Bultmann (1950, 516) notes features from the Synoptics that are 
lacking in John. E. K. Lee (1956-57, 56) simply takes all the agreements as 
proof of dependence on Mark, without asking about possible agreements 
between independent traditions. Concerning the common tendency in 
John and Matthew to emphasize the voluntary character of Jesus' suffer- 
ing, see C. H. Dodd 1953, 426, with reference to John 19:30, and N. A. Dahl 
1955/56, 25. 

Based on the quotation from Ps 68(69):22 (LXX), the expression describ- 
ing Jesus' thirst (John 19:28, 29) is also independently formed (Barrett 1978, 
553). Yet the use of the word ó onöyyov, which Mark and Matthew use, is 
quite striking since it is used only in this context in the New Testament. 
But this one striking agreement does not have enough weight to make 
John's dependence on the Synoptics in the narrative of the crucifixion 
likely (against Lee 1956, 1957, 56). 
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Jesus before Pilate 


Agreements with the Synoptics: 


John 18:40 ó Bapaßßäs ~ Mark 15:6 ff. par. 

John 18:33 ó IIiA&coc . .. elnev abt Ld el 6 Bactreds tAv "Tovdalwv ~ Mark xv. 
2 (Emypwtycev adtov ó IltAdtoc), Matt 27:1 (ó nyenwv); Luke 23:3 (ó IIA&tog 
Npwrnoev adtov). 

John 28:34 &nexpiðn Ingots... ob Toro Aéyetc ... ~ Mark 15:2 

par ó ò anoxpißeig... od NEYE. 


Agreements with Mark: 


John 18:28 npwt ~ Mark 15:1 (Matt 27: mpwtac). 

John 18:39 BobAeode... dnoAvow byiv tov Bagéa t&v lovdatwv ~ Mark 15:9 
OéAete... 

John 18: 40 éxpavyacay mà (G k 33 it navres) ~ Mark 1533 ol naAıv 
Erpaxav. 

John 1935 otavewoov abtov ~ Mark xv. 14, cf. John 19:6. 


Agreements with Luke: 


John 18:28 "Ayovcty tov "Incoóv . .. eis To npaıtwpıov ~ Luke 23:1 Hyayov avtov 
ent tov I Qçou. 

John: 38 eyo obdenlav edpioxw Ev adt@ altlav ~ (John 19:4, 6), Luke 23:4 o08£v 
evptoxw aitiov Ev xà AVÕPWTW TOUT. 

John 19:16 adtoig ~ Luke 23:24 và GeAjmatt adtav. 


Agreements with Matthew: 


John 18:39 cuvfeta... dmoAvow ~ Matt 27:15 3&o0&t. . . . move. 
John 19: 6 éxpavyacav Aéyovtes ~ Matt 27:23 ExpaCov... 
John 19:13 éxcOicev ett Bnuatosg ~ Matt 27:19 xabynpevou... Ent tod Bruaroc. 


Agreements with Mark and Matthew: 


John 19:16 tote napéðwxev adtov...tva otavpwOy ~ Mark 15:15; 
Matt 27:26 (... tov ’Inooöv) Mark lacks tote. 


The question whether John used Synoptic material is especially acute in 
the Barabbas story (John 18:38-40). The rest of the agreements are in fixed 
expressions such as the question whether Jesus is the king of the Jews 
(18:33), the call of the Jews for his crucifixion (19:6, 15) and the conclud- 
ing statement that Jesus had been given over to be crucified (19:16). It is 
unfortunate that Barrett (1978a, 536, 538, 546) and Buse (1957/1958, 217f.) 
do not discuss the types of agreements with the Synoptics, that is, whether 
they are in fixed expressions, etc. 
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It is reasonable to assume that the other agreements with the Synoptics 
in John 18:28, 34 and 19:13 are due to parallel traditions on which the writ- 
ten gospels draw. The judgment seat motif is used quite differently in John 
19:13 and Matthew 27:19 (see Barrett 1978a, 544 and Buse 1957/1958, 218). 
Nor do the agreements in John 18:38-40 alter this conclusion of mutually 
independent traditions. Here the evangelist has reworked the source in 
such a way as to use only part of it. It is for this reason that Barabbas 
enters the narrative in such an abrupt fashion (see Barrett 1978, 539 and 
other commentaries). 

Barrett and Buse are of the opinion that the surprising naAıv of 18:40 
(which has no preceding point of reference) comes from Mark 15:13. This 
irregularity in John indicates quite strongly that the Gospel contains a 
fragment of a narrative independent of the Synoptics. To be specific it 
shows that the Johannine source must have contained two calls for the 
release of Barabbas. Mark, on the other hand, uses x&v in the repeated 
call for Jesus' crucifixion (Barrett 1978, 539; Buse 1957/1958, 218). Bultmann 
(1968, 502) has seen that náv must refer to a source independent of the 
Synoptics. 

The agreements with Luke in John 18:38 and 19:16 could point either 
to a Lukan influence or to traditions common to John and Luke. How- 
ever, the agreements can be entirely understood as a common tendency 
to stress the innocence of Jesus (correctly seen by Schniewind 1914, 66 and 
69f. Cf. Acts 3:14, John 8:46, 1 Pet 2:22f., and 2 Cor 5:21) and the guilt of the 
Jews. Less important is the agreement with Matthew in 18:39. On the other 
hand, the agreement with Mark in 18:39 is almost word for word. But again 
it involves a central and fixed pronouncement where one might expect 
great similarities even among different traditions. This view is maintained 
by P. Gardner-Smith (1938, 62ff.) but the analysis is rather sketchy. He 
does not take into consideration the striking combination of agreements 
with the Synoptic Gospels in John. 


From Annas to Caiaphas 


Agreements with the Synoptics: 


John 18:14 'HxoAoi6st cà 'Inco0 Ziuwv ~ Matt 26:58 ó Iletpog yxoAovGet (Mark 
NxoAobßncev) adt@ ~ Mark 14:54, cf. Luke 22:54. 

John 1826 maidioxy ~ Matt 26:69 ~ Luke 22:56, cf. Mark 14:66 (pia vàv 
node xà). 

John 18:25 npvygato ~ Mark 14:68 par. 
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Agreements with Mark: 


John 18:15 eis THY avANV Tod Apxıepewg ~ Mark 14:54, cf. Matt 26:58. 

John 18:18, 25 0:ppatvópevoc ~ Mark 14:67. 

John 18:22 t&v bmypetOv Edwxev pamıopa TH "Iycoó ~ Mark 14:65 ol ünnperau 
patticuacw adtov éAaBov cf. Matt 26:67, 67. 


Agreements with Matthew: 


John 18:24 npös Kuuapäv tov dpytepéa ~ Matt 26:57, cf. John 18:28. 

John 18:13 f. to} Kota. . . doxtepeds... Karapas ó cvpBovrAsdcas ~ Matt 26:3 
Tod d'pytepéec Karagå ... cuveBovrsdaavto, cf. 

John 20: 49, 53. 

John 18: 27 nw npvycato...~ Matt 26:72. 

John 18:27 xoi ebdews dAéxtwp Epwvynoev ~ Matt 26:74 (ed8d¢), cf. Mark 14:72 
(Ex Sevtépov). 


Agreements with Luke: 


John xviii. 12 cvvéAaBov tov ’Inooöv...ryayov ~ Luke xxii. 54 ZuMaßövres 
avtov yayov. 

John 15:25 xai cà &x TOv pabytav adtod ef... oàx cipi (cf John xviii. 17) ~ Luke 
xxii. 58 xol od && adtav el... 

Agreements 18:18 of dmypetat ~ Matt 26:58; Mark 14:54 ETÀ Tov UnypETav. 
John 18: 20 mévtote ¿didata . . . £v TH teo@ ~ Mark 14:49 xo huépav Ev TH teow 
diddoxwv cf. Matt 26: 55. 


John's account of Peter's denial has an independent stamp to it—some- 
thing Barrett must concede (1978, 523-24), even though here he consid- 
ers John dependent on Mark. John, however, breaks off the narrative by 
inserting the "hearing before the high priest" between Peter's first denial 
and subsequent denials. There are also some features found only in John, 
and at the same time some Synoptic elements are lacking, for example, 
John does not mention Peter's dialect nor anything of his weeping. Bar- 
rett reaches the conclusion that John has reworked the Synoptic material. 
However, none of the agreements with the Synoptics are so pronounced 
or so striking as to be convincing (cf. Bultmann 1968, 496f.). As one might 
expect, similarities can be found in the fixed expressions concerning the 
cock's crow (John 18:27). Apart from this there are verbal agreements 
which would occur quite naturally in independent accounts of the same 
affair: the words “maid,” “servants,” “warming themselves,” “deny,” “court 
of the high priest,” and that “Peter followed after Jesus.” The similari- 
ties in the question to Peter (18:25) are not very striking (Gardner-Smith 
1938, 6of.). 
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Buse (1957/1958, 217) stresses that John echoes Mark. However, one can 
find a similar echo, to take just one example, in the crucifixion narrative, 
but Buse does not consider there to be any dependence on Mark there. 

John's account of the "hearing before the high priest" contains many 
irregularities. The main outline is clear: first they go before Annas (18:12), 
from Annas to Caiaphas (18:24), and from Caiaphas to the praetorium 
(18:28). One notices most clearly the evangelist's own hand in the paren- 
thetical notes which are attached to Annas (18:13f). This parenthesis refers 
back to John 11:49 ff. and indicates a basic Johannine theological theme: 
Jesus should die for the people. So it is probable that the evangelist knew 
a tradition in which Jesus was led to Annas and then to Caiaphas, but out 
of his theological interest he has connected Annas and Caiaphas in 18:13f 
in such a way as to mar the order of the narrative. Barrett (1978a, 523-24) 
thinks that John has built on the suggestion of two hearings in Mark. Bult- 
mann (1950, 497) maintains that the addition of Caiaphas is secondary, 
conferred by the attempt to smooth over the textual variants. 

It is natural to suppose that the account of Caiaphas and his pro- 
nouncement in John 11:47ff. (cf. the note in 18:13f.) was based on tradition 
and was not constructed by the evangelist on the basis of Matt 26:3. The 
traditional aspect of the episode is underlined only by the addition of the 
evangelist's commentary (11:51f.) (see A. Fridrichsen 1937, 139). Thus John 
and Matthew give two independent witnesses for a Passion tradition in 
which Caiaphas is connected with a council meeting. 

The “hearing before the high priest" in John is clearly reworked. There 
is no accusation and nothing is determined, except a declaration by Jesus 
that the people as well as the high priest should know what had hap- 
pened (Barrett 1978a, 523-24; Bultmann 1950, 498). The agreement with 
Mark in John 18:22 is clear, but the context offers no reason for supposing 
that John used Mark. The presentation in John 18:20 is so different from 
Mark 14:49 and Matt 26:55 that the agreements here advance no proof for 
dependence on the Synoptics (against Barrett 1978, 528). 


The Resurrection 


Agreements with the Synoptics: 


John 20:1 Mapia 7 Maydsarnvy John 20:18 (Mapıau) ~ Mark 15:9, 
Matt 28:1 (Mapıay), cf Luke 24:10. 
John 2025 tiva reis ~ Luke 24:5 ti Gytette...; Matt 28:5. 
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Agreements with Mark: 


John 2021 £pyecot pol... eic tò uvnpelov ~ Mark 16:2 mpwt...gpyoutot En 
TO pvĝpa. 

John 20a Tov A(£ov .. . ex Tod uvnuelov ~ Mark 16:3. 

John 20:6 &icfjA8ev elc To uvnueiov ~ Mark 16:5 EtceA900cot . . . 

John 20:12 ¿v Aevxots xo&eCouévouc ~ Mark 16:5 xabjpevov... oTov Aeuxiv. . . . 
cf. Matt xxviii. 2 f. 

John 20:13 700 £05xav abtov ~ Mark 16:6 önov..., cf. John 20:15. 


Agreements with Matthew: 


John 20:12 &yyéAoug ~ Matt 28: 2, 5 &yyeÀoç. 

John 20:12 önov éxetto ~ Matt 28:6. 

John 20:17 pý pov &rxov ~ Matt 28:9 at... Expdtycav adtod tobs mdda¢. 

John 20:17 mopevov npóc Tovs &SEAGovs Lov xoi ime aùtoîç ~ Matt 28:10 Ündyete 
anoyyetrate tois aSeA@ois pov. 

John 20:18 &yyéMovoa tots uadyrais ~ Matt 28:8 dmoyyetra. 


Agreement in content: neither John 2o:ff. nor Matt 28:ff. mention the 
anointing at the grave (cf. however John 19:39f). 


Agreements with Luke: 


John 202 «jj 8€ på vàv vaßßarwv ~ Luke 242. 
John 20:12 800 (&yy£Xovc) ~ Luke 24:4 (&vópsc). 
John 2022 Tò cpa tod 'Incot ~ Luke 24:3. 


John 20:1 ff. is to be added to the list of passages which belong to an inde- 
pendent Johannine tradition yet still contain similarities with the Syn- 
optics—especially in fixed pronouncements, expressions, and necessary 
verbal agreements due to the common subject matter. The expressions 
of time in 20:1f. are fixed specifications which have parallels in Mark and 
Luke. The name Mary Magdalene is a common tradition. Further, there 
are agreements in some words and modes of expression such as “went into 
the tomb" (20:6), “where they have laid him" (20:12f.), “the body of Jesus" 
(20:12), “said to the disciples" (20:18). In John's account these expressions 
are distributed quite differently from how they appear in the Synoptics. 
See the analysis in Bultmann (1950, 528) who maintains that the narra- 
tive of the disciples going to the grave is secondary, and Barrett (1978a, 
560-62) who thinks that John is independent, but is also influenced 
by Mark. 

The Gospel of John tells us that the stone was removed (20:1), although 
nothing had been said of a stone being laid before the tomb. The Syn- 
optic account might lie behind this. Barrett (1978a, 562) indicates this 
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understanding. However, the stone is probably mentioned seemingly out 
of nowhere in John because the evangelist and the readers were so well 
acquainted with this feature that further explanation was unnecessary (cf. 
the discussion above concerning the abrupt introduction of Barabbas). 

The description of the angels in John 20:12 touches on several simi- 
larities with the Synoptics. White clothing traditionally belongs in such a 
context and das Gesetz der Zweizahl explains the agreement between John 
and Luke (see Bultmann 1950, 531, n. 6, with references). It is interesting to 
note that only John and Matthew tell of a Christophany before a woman 
(John) or women (Matthew) (Dahl 1955-1956, 32). In both stories one 
finds intimate expressions, as in the embracing of Jesus feet (Matthew) 
or at least the attempt (John) and in the statement to *my brethren." But, 
taking the stories as a whole, one can hardly suppose dependence in two 
such vastly different accounts. Thus John and Matthew give independent 
witness to the tradition of this Christophany. So Matt 18:of. is most likely 
not a fabrication produced by the author himself. Neither John nor Mat- 
thew has the anointing at the grave either. The explanation of this might 
well be the same as for the agreements in the Christophany. A more thor- 
ough discussion is given by Dahl (1955-1956, 32). 


Conclusions 


A direct literary relationship between John and the Synoptics cannot be 
countenanced, and yet units of Synoptic material have been added to the 
Johannine tradition. 

In considering the Passion narrative of John, we examined three sec- 
tions in which Synoptic elements seemed melded together: (a) The burial, 
with elements from Matthew, Luke, and possibly Mark; (b) Peter's use 
of the sword, with elements from Matthew, Mark, and probably Luke; 
(c) The mocking scene, with elements from Mark and Matthew. The analysis 
of both the breaking of the legs and the burial gave clear indications of a 
Passion tradition unique to John. Acts 13:29 supported this interpretation. 
In the account of the Passion and in the Resurrection narrative, our dis- 
cussion of agreements between John and the Synoptics showed that they 
can be understood as similarities between independent traditions dealing 
with the same subject. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the 
Passion narratives were more fixed than other parts of the tradition. 

The parallels between John and Matthew are especially interesting. 
Both witness to traditions about Caiaphas and the decision in the coun- 
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cil, to a Christophany to the women (woman) after the resurrection, and 
perhaps to an account which lacked an anointing after the burial. Con- 
sequently, it is clear that John must be studied and compared with the 
Synoptics not only collectively, but also individually.! 


1 We have pointed to only a few parallel tendencies in connection with particular ver- 
bal agreements, since a fuller treatment would have necessitated a broader discussion of 
John's theology as well as the theology of each Synoptic Gospel individually. It was for this 
reason that John 181-9 was not discussed in detail, even though the section stressed the 
majesty of Jesus in a way comparable to Matthew 26:47-56. 
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JOHN AND THE SYNOPTICS 


The conclusion drawn from the preceding detailed analysis was that a 
direct literary relationship between John and the Synoptics cannot be 
countenanced, and yet units of Synoptic material have been added to the 
Johannine tradition. My journey in this area of study continued, however. 
I looked at the material in detail once again. 


An Independent Oral and/or Written Tradition? 


The relationship of John to the Synoptic Gospels is a problem yet to be 
solved in New Testament research. Until World War II the predominant 
view was that John had used one, two or all Synoptic Gospels. After 
P. Gardner-Smith's (1938) research on this material shortly before the out- 
break of the War, a trend away from that position gained momentum. 
A new consensus seemed to emerge: John was independent of the Synop- 
tics (cf. D. Moody Smith 1980, 425-26; F. Neirynck 1977, 73-106). 

Many scholars who followed this trend assume that John utilizes an 
ancient oral tradition independent of the other Gospels. A major work 
along this line was C. H. Dodd's book Historical Traditions in the Fourth 
Gospel (Cambridge 1963, reprint 1965). Dodd attempts to uncover the tra- 
ditional material in John by comparing it with what is most obviously 
related to the Synoptic Gospels, namely, the passion narratives. He then 
proceeds to analyze the material where there are fewer and fewer appar- 
ent Synoptic contacts: the narratives of Jesus' ministry, those regarding 
John the Baptist and the first disciples, and, finally, the discourse material. 

Among the scholars who more or less accept the theory that John builds 
on oral tradition which is wholly, or mainly, independent of the Synoptics 
are: R. Bultmann (1955, etc.), P. Borgen (1959), D. M. Smith (1963 etc.), 
R. Schnackenburg (1965), C. H. Dodd (1965), and A. Dauer (1972). 

In his survey of Dodd and others, R. Kysar makes the following obser- 
vations: *...Dodd's proposal along with others like it raises anew the 
persistent questions about the nature of the early Christian traditions— 
questions which must be answered before proposals such as Dodd's can 
prove very helpful. For example, exactly how rich and creative was the 
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pre-literary history of the gospel materials? ... What is needed, it seems 
to me, is a more highly developed method of johannine form criticism; 
and until such methodology can be developed, our efforts in this regard 
may satisfy little more than the fancy. Dodd began our effort toward the 
development of a johannine form critical method but that method still 
remains essentially primitive and crude years after his initial endeavours" 
(Kysar 1975, 66-67). 

In recent years the view that John is dependent upon the Synoptic Gos- 
pels has gained new impetus. For example, F. Neirynck and M. Sabbe reject 
theories of *unknown" and "hypothetical" sources behind John, whether 
they are supposed to be written or oral (F. Neirynck 1977, 103-6; ibid., 
1979; M. Sabbe 1977, 205-34). Neirynck writes that there are “... not tradi- 
tions lying behind the Synoptic Gospels but the Synoptic Gospels them- 
selves are the sources of the Fourth Evangelist" (F. Neirynck, 1977, 106). 
Similarly M. Sabbe concludes his study of John 181-u in this way: “For 
better understanding of the relation between John and the Synoptic Gos- 
pels and for a more homogeneous explanation of John's text as a whole, 
the awareness of the redactional creativeness of John combined with a 
direct dependence upon the Synoptics, is more promising" (M. Sabbe 
1977, 233). For surveys, see F. Neirynck 1977, 82-93 and D. Moody Smith 
1982, 106-111. 

A complex hypothesis has been suggested by M.-É. Boismard (1977). 
In agreement with Neirynck, he believes that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel knew all three Synoptic Gospels. While Neirynck explains the dif- 
ferences between John and the Synoptics as the work of the evangelist 
himself, Boismard attributes these differences, as well as the similarities, 
to various types of sources. According to Boismard, the author of the Gos- 
pel of John, whom he calls John II-B (ca. 90-100 C.E.), revised his own first 
edition of the Gospel which Boismard calls John II-A. The primary source 
behind John II-A is Document C (John I, ca. 50 C.E.), which is also one of 
the sources behind the Synoptic Gospels. Finally, a later redactor (John 
III) worked over the finished Gospel, making some changes and additions 
(cf. F. Neirynck 1979, 9-16). 

Against this background it seems pertinent to look afresh at Paul's let- 
ters in order to gain insight into pre-Synoptic usage of Gospel material. In 
doing so, we may find evidence as to the form and the method employed 
in the transmission of tradition and thus make the hypothesis of oral tra- 
dition less hypothetical. 

Among the passages containing traditional Gospel material in Paul's 
letters, the passages on the Lord's supper in 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16, 17, 21 and 
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11:23-29 (34) stand out. Only here does Paul use a unit of Gospel tradition 
of some length.! 

What can we learn from these passages about agreements with the Syn- 
optics and about the nature of the pre-Synoptic use of Gospel material? 

1 A comparison between 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16, 17, 21; 1:23-29 and Mark 
14:22-25 makes possible the following generalizations: Between mutually 
independent versions (units of oral/written tradition) there may be close 
verbal agreement in sentences, word pairs and set-phrases, single words 
and/or corresponding variant terms. 

The agreement between John 2:13-22; 6:51-58 and the Synoptics are not 
closer, or more striking, than those between the above-mentioned Pauline 
passages and Mark, and, in the case of John 5:1-18, the agreements with 
the Synoptics are even fewer. Thus, our analysis of these three Johannine 
passages supports the hypothesis that John and the Synoptics are mutu- 
ally independent. 

2. What is the nature of the tradition behind the Gospels? The passages 
examined in 1 Cor 10 and 11 show that units of tradition were received and 
handed on and that they were actively used in Christian communities 
(1 Cor 11:23-25 [26]). Some modifications took place in the process, but 
the formulations were quite stable even during decades of transmission 
(cf. 1 Cor 1:23-26 with Mark 14:22-25). 

Interpretative activity is also evident. The expositions often take the 
form of a commentary attached to a cited unit of tradition. The text 1 Cor 
11:(26)27-34 is attached to the quoted institution of the Lord's Supper in 
vv. 23-25 (26), and John 5:10-18 is attached to the story in vv. 19. In the 
same manner, John 227-22 is attached as an exposition of the cleansing 
of the temple in vv. 13-16. The unit of tradition may also be presupposed, 
and not quoted, as is the case in the discussion of the Lord's Supper in 
1 Cor 10:3-4, 16-17, 21 and John 6:51-58. 

3. The expositions are usually paraphrases of sentences, phrases, word 
sets, and words from the given tradition. Synonyms may be used, and 
expressions may be rephrased. In the expository paraphrase words and 
fragments from received tradition may be moulded into another form. 

4. The transmission and exposition of tradition can take both a writ- 
ten and oral form. The written form is found in written documents, as 


! Concerning Paul and the Gospel tradition in general, see the works by D. L. Dungan, 
1971; B. Fjärstedt, 1974; Dale C. Allison, Jr., 1982, 1-32; P. Stuhlmacher, 1983a, 240-50; 
id. 1983b, 16-20; 157-82. 
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1 Corinthians, John, and the Synoptics. The oral form seems primary, how- 
ever, for the following reasons: (a) Paul states explicitly that 1 Cor 1:23ff. 
was brought orally to the church in Corinth. Thus, there is a basis for 
assuming that the material as recorded in the Gospels was also transmit- 
ted primarily as oral tradition; (b) Paul gives his expositions of the Gospel 
tradition in written form because he is not present himself and thus can- 
not interpret the tradition in person (i.e. orally). This evidence suggests 
that similar kinds of exposition in the four Gospels originated most often 
in oral settings; (c) The material discussed in 1 Cor 10 and n and in the 
Gospels belong to identifiable pericopes. Among the passages discussed 
in John, John 2:13-22 and 5:1-18 are easily delimited from their contexts, 
while 6:51—58 is part of the more complex entity of John 6 understood as 
a whole. In all of the following texts, 1 Cor 10 and n and in John 2:13-22; 
5:1-18 and 6:51-58, the tradition is interpreted in order to meet the con- 
cerns and needs of the Christian communities that are being addressed. 
This observation also supports the view that the oral form was primary, 
although written form was also used. 


Paul and Mark 


Paul, in 1 Cor 1:23ff., and Luke 2235-20 present a version of the institu- 
tion different from Mark 14:22-25 and Matt 26:26-28 (Bornkamm, G. 1959, 
152. H. Schürmann. 1955, 1). Luke 22:19-20 is halfway between Mark/Matt 
and Paul. A comparison between Paul and Mark-Matthew is important 
since it will allow us to see what kind of agreement might exist between 
two mutually independent versions of the same tradition. (About Mark's 
independence from Paul, see Schürmann 1955, 8.) 

Since there is hardly any specific agreement between Paul's eucharis- 
tic passages and Matthew's, the comparison will be limited to Mark. The 
correspondences between eucharistic traditions in 1 Corinthians and 
Mark 14:22-25 are: 


Sentences (almost verbatim agreement): 
1 Cor 11:24: ToÖTö pod Eotıv TÒ Mark 14:22 x0016 Eotiv TO TANG pov 

Scattered parts of sentences (phrases): 
1 Cor 11:25 tobto...)... GtoYpar . .. ¿v Mark 14:24 toto... x6. . . alud pov THs 
Stat xs 


1 Cor 1:23 &iaßev äprov Mark 14:22 Aoov cotov 
1 Cor 11:24 éxAacev xal elnev Mark 14:22 &xatoev . . . xod elnev 
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Word sets: 


1 Cor 11:26 Eoinre... TÓ MoTHplov TİVNTE 

1 Cor 11:27 šc0(y) Tov kptov... ivy) TO MoTHELOV ToOTO TwpaATOG... TOD alluatos 
1 Cor 1:28... TOÔ &ptov &cOtétoo . . . TOÔ motypiov TIVÉTW 

1 Cor 1:29... €o8twv... mivwv... &cO(et . . . niver... TO cpi 

1 Cor 1:25... TOTNpIoV... [vn re 

Mark 14:22-24 écOtóvttoy .. . doTOV TO cat... MOTHPLOV... ETIOV . . . TÒ olg 

1 Cor 10:374 . .. £gatyov .. . £rttov ... 

1 Cor 1036 TO motyplov...Tod...cwpatosg...Tov deTov...xAMpEv... Tod 
TWMATOS... 

1 Cor 10:17 &ptog... TAA... prov 

1 Cor 10:21... TOTHPlOV... MivEl... MOTHPLOV 


Single words: 


1 Cor 11:24 evyapiotyoas Mark 14:23 ebyapioty aac 

1 Cor 1:24 nép . . . Mark 14:24 bgp... 

1 Cor 1:23 mapedtdeto Mark 14:21 mapadisotat 

1 Cor 10:16 evAoyiag ebAoöuev Mark 14:22 evrAoyyoas 

1 Cor 10:17 ol moMol... mé&vtes Mark 14:23-24 mdvtes... TOMA 


Variant words (corresponding in meaning): 


1 Cor 11:24 eüxauothoag Mark 14:22 evrdoynous 

1 Cor 11:25 €u@ Mark 14:24 pov 

1 Cor 11:23 ¿v TH voxtt Mark 14:17 òpias 

1 Cor 11:26 &ypt ob Mark 14:25 Ews THs £u£pot Exelvng xov 


There are sixty-eight words in 1 Cor u:23b—26. Of those, twenty-five words 
are also used in Mark 14:22-25. Out of forty-nine words in 1 Cor 11:23b-25, 
twenty-one are found in Mark 14:22-25. Thus, a third to almost a half of 
the words used here come from two mutually independent versions of 
this unit of tradition. 

This comparison makes possible the following generalization: Between 
mutually independent versions of oral and/or written traditions there may 
be close verbal agreements in the form of sentences, word pairs and sets, 
single words, and corresponding variant terms. At the same time there are 
differences which give each version its distinctive character. There are no 
specific agreements found in the contexts of the passages in Paul and the 
passage in Mark, apart from the fact that Paul seems to presuppose a pas- 
sion narrative, corresponding to the passion narratives in the Gospels. 

After having examined the agreements between the eucharistic tra- 
ditions in 1 Corinthians and Mark, our analysis also raises the question: 
What insights can these passages in 1 Cor 10 and n1 give us into the nature 
of the pre-Synoptic traditions? 
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Tradition Received and Handed On: 1 Cor n:23—25(26) 


It is commonly recognized that Paul in 1 Cor n:23ff. cites the institution 
of the Lord's supper as a unit of tradition. This is made clear by Paul's 
introductory sentence: “I have received (mapéAafov) from the Lord that 
which I have given (napéðwxa) to you." The two verbs are equivalents of 
two rabbinical technical terms for the transmitting of tradition, jn 523p 
and b Jon. 

Although Paul cites this unit of tradition about the Lord's Supper, 
at the same time he brings interpretative elements into his rendering. 
This interpretative element is especially evident in v. 26. Paul formu- 
lates a sentence parallel to v. 25b, so that at first Jesus seems to be still 
speaking: 


25 dodnis ¿Qy Tivyte... 
26 ócdxic yàp àv obite... xal... [vY TE 


In spite of the similarity, v. 26 is Paul's own formulation of the traditional 
phrase, since in this sentence he refers to Jesus in the third person as the 
Lord: "For as often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim 
the Lord's death until he comes." In this formulation Paul moreover draws 
on words about the eschaton (&ypt oô £A), which in varied formulations 
also occur in the Synoptic accounts. 

The First Letter to the Corinthians 11:23, “I received from the Lord what 
I also delivered you," then indicates that the chain of tradition goes back 
to the words of Jesus, and that since he (Jesus) is the Lord, his institu- 
tion of the Supper had juridical (binding) authority for the congregation 
in Corinth. (cf. H. Conzelmann 1969, 230-31; B. Gerhardsson 1961, 322; 
P. Stuhlmacher (ed.) 1983b), 19; G. Bornkamm 1959, 146-48; E. Käsemann 
1964, 120-32). 


Fragments: Eucharist and Manna 


After we have analyzed 1 Cor 11:23-34, some remarks should be added on 1 
Cor 10:3, 4, 16, 17, and 21. It is significant that Paul here uses an expository 
paraphrase of fragments from the eucharistic tradition without first quot- 


2 Cf. J. Jeremias 1955, 128£; H. Riesenfeld 1970, 15-18; B. Gerhardsson 1961, 288ff.; 305; 
321f.; id. 1977, 27. 
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ing the tradition itself (cf. H. Schürmann 1970, 86; H. Conzelmann 1969, 
201f.; J. Hering 1959; J. Jeremias 1953, 131). 
1 Cor 10:16-17, 21 (M. W. Holmes, 2010, 1 Cor 10:16-21): 


v. 16 TÒ ztot/jptov Tig sÀoy[otç 6 ebAoyoünev, ody! xoivwvia Eotiv Tod aiuaros Tod 
Xptotod; zv dprov ov xAðpev, ovyxl xoivwvia Tod cwuatoc tod Xpiovo0 &oxty; 17 Stl 
eic dptos, Ev cua ol moMol żopev, ol yàp mivres ¿x tod Evög dprou petéyouev. 21 
ov SbvacGe morypıov xvpiov river xal roujptov Satpoviwv. 





The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a participation in the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a participation in the body of 
Christ? Because there is one loaf, we who are many are one body, for we all 
partake of the same loaf.... You cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the 
cup of demons. 


The underscored words are taken from the eucharistic tradition, as quoted 
in 1 Cor n:23ff. The words... tç evAoyias 6 evAoyodpev in 10:16 raise the 
question about whether Paul also draws on other versions of the tradi- 
tion since the corresponding term in 1 Cor 11:24 eùòyapıothoaç is identical 
to Luke 22:17, 19, while Matt 26:26 and Mark 14:22 have edXoyyoas... This 
eucharistic tradition draws on the Jewish technical terms for the cup of 
wine over which the thanksgiving after the meal has been said (cf. Str-B. 
4:72; 628; 630f.; Conzelmann 1969, 202; C. K. Barrett 1971, 231). 

In 1 Cor 101627, 21 the fragments from the eucharistic tradition occur 
within the context of 1 Cor 1014-22. The heading of the passage is Paul's 
paraenetic imperative in v. 14: "Flee from idolatry." The reference to the 
Lord's Supper (vv. 16-17, 21) and to the Law of Moses (Lev 7:6.15; Deut 
18:1-4) in v. 18 serve to ground the warning against idolatry. The conclu- 
sion in vv. 21-22 seems to be a rule for mutually exclusive alternatives: 
v. 21 où Öbvaode morýpiov xuplou mive xol mornpiov ğaruoviwv. od Öbvaode 
Tpaneing xuptov HETEXEIV xai tpaneing Satpoviwv. "You cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of demons. You cannot partake of the table of the 
Lord and the table of demons.” 

The same form of mutually exclusive alternatives is found in Matt 6:24 
(Luke 16:13): 


V. 24 où Sbvacbe Ge SovAvew xot pauwvå. 


"You cannot serve God and Mammon” (See also The Gospel of Thomas 47. 
See M. Carrez 1992, 2266). 


Thus, in 1 Cor 10:21a Paul’s paraphrase of a fragment from the eucharistic 
tradition has been given a traditional form, a form which also occurs in 
the Gospels in Matt 6:24 par. (cf. A. Resch 1904, 53). The passage from 
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1 Cor 10:14-22 reflects its oral nature. Paul exhorts the Corinthian church 
by means of a letter in lieu of appearing in person. The oral style is espe- 
cially evident when Paul in v. 15 addresses the church as if he was speak- 
ing to them: “I speak (A£yw) as to sensible men; judge for yourselves what 
I say (ó enu)" 

Formulations from the eucharistic tradition are also reflected in the 
haggadic reference to the manna and the well in the desert, 1 Cor 10:3-4, 
when he says: “... they all ate the same spiritual food, and they all drank 
the same spiritual drink." In this passage Israel symbolizes the Christian 
people of God. As the typology unfolds, the journey through sea and des- 
ert are applied to baptism (v. 2) and the Lord's Supper (vv. 3-4). The for- 
mulation in 1 Cor 10:3-4 even seems to reflect eucharistic phrases, as can 
be seen from the similarity to the wording in 1 Cor 11:26. 


1 Cor 10:3... TÒ adro myeuporxvucóv Beaua Epayov... (“ate the same spiritual 
food") 

RE. "m Lr " - 
4... TÓ AUTO TvEevpmatixoy Éntov Moma, Éntvov... ("drank the same spiritual 
drink") 
1 Cor 1:26... é00inte tov dprov...(“eat the bread")...«ó motyptov mivyte, 
(“drink the cup") 


As can be seen from these observations, already in the mid-fifties the bib- 
lical stories about the manna and the well are being applied to the Lord's 
Supper (cf. E. Kásemann 1964, 114; H. Schürmann 1970, 173). By comparing 
the eucharistic traditions recorded in 1 Cor 10 and 11 with Mark 14:22-25, 
we thus have shown that close agreement may exist between two mutu- 
ally independent versions of the same unit of tradition. 

Furthermore, the analysis of 1 Cor 10 and ıı has given us insight both 
into the tradition as it is received and handed on, and into the expository 
use of the tradition. Although the passages are part of a written document, 
its oral form seems to be primary. 


Eucharistic Traditions in John, Paul, and the Synoptics 


Paul's usage of eucharistic Gospel traditions in 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16-17, 21 and 
11:23-34 can further our understanding of John's use of tradition. It can 
strengthen the hypothesis that John draws on oral traditions and is inde- 
pendent of the Synoptic Gospels. Such a theory does more than just allude 
to unknown and hypothetical sources behind John. Paul makes it possible 
to provide dated evidence for analogous use of Gospel traditions indepen- 
dent of the Synoptics. 
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The best starting point for the examination of the hypothesis is found 
in John 6:51b-58, since John here draws on eucharistic tradition in a way 
very close to Paul's method. John has closer agreements with Paul than 
with the Synoptics. 

The agreements between John and Paul are: 


John 6:51-58 and 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16-17, 21; 11:23-29. 
Word sets: 


John 6:53 payhte Thy cdpxa ninte adtod Td aÎpa 

1 Cor 1:24—25 TÒ cogat... EV TA ELA ala 

John 6:54 6 tewyav pov Tv odoxa xal nivwv pov TO oto 
1 Cor 11:27 Tod owuartog xoi Tod atuorcoc 

John 6:55 7... o&p pov xoi tò aÎud pov 

1 Cor 10:16 tod aluarog... tod cwpatos 

John 6:56 ó tpwywv pov THY odpxa xal nivwv pov TO oua 
1 Cor 11:26 ¿oĝinte . . . mivyte 

1 Cor 1:27 godiy... nivy 

John 6:57 ó tpwywv ue 

1 Cor 11:28 Eodıetw... TIVÉTW 

John 6:52 mv a&pxa . . . payety 

1 Cor 1:29 ó Eodlwv... (vov . . . ó Eodleı xal niver 

John 6:58 ó tpwywv todtov tév Qprov 

1 Cor 10:3—4 Epayov... Entov 

John 6:55 Beaots... nöcıg 

1 Cor 10:3-4... BpÔpa . . . röua 


Sentences (in parts): 


John 6:51b 6 &prog... öv żyw Swow ý cápE pod éotww onép 
1 Cor 1:23-4 .. . dptov... TOOTS Lod Eotiv TÒ cp TO TÉP 
Luke 22:19... dotov... €dwxev... ToOTd Eotiv TÒ TANG Lov TO UTEP 


Subject matter, not words: 


John 6:53... oàx &xere Gwyv Ev šoturolç 

1 Cor 11:29... xplua 

John 6:54... £yet Cary alavıov xeya dvaothow adtov tH eoxaty £u) po 
1 Cor 11:34... ph siç xpipa 

1 Cor 1:32 .. . M) cov TA KOoUwW KaTOKPLOOpLeEV 


M.-É. Boismard (1977, 204-5) emphasizes the agreements between John 
6:51b and 1 Cor 11:24. He sees John as reflecting a liturgical tradition which 
is represented by Paul's version of the institution of the Lord's Supper. 
(Boismard thinks that Luke 2239b is probably an addition by a scribe.) 
Moreover, Boismard suggests that John's term “my flesh" instead of 
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“my body” in the Synoptic and Pauline versions of the institution, trans- 
lates Jesus' own words in Aramaic. Thus, John here uses a tradition which 
is independent of the Synoptics, in spite of the verbal similarities which 
exist. Boismard's view that John has a stronger kinship with Paul than 
with the Synoptics should be more thoroughly investigated. 

1. John presupposes the institution ofthe Lord's Supper and paraphrases 
parts from it, without quoting the story of the institution itself. Similarly, 
Paul in 1 Cor 10:16—17, 21 selects words from the eucharistic tradition with- 
out quoting it. The story of the institution is presupposed as known, so 
that the commentary in 1 Cor 11:(26)27ff. is also a close parallel, although 
the institution is quoted in 1:23-25(26). 

2. John and Paul use tradition in the same way. They make expository 
paraphrases of fragments. The fragments consist of word sets. The sets 
in John 6:51b-58 are 6 &ptos/Bedots—y cáp&, nöoı— td atua, and payelv 
(towyewv)—ntvew. Correspondingly, the Pauline word sets in 1 Cor 10:3-4, 
16-17, 21 and 11:27-29 are: ó Apros/Bpana— to cpa, motmpıov/nöuda— To 
oto, and éobiew/poyetv—nivev. 

3. There are similarities between John and Paul with regard to the form 
given to the expository paraphrases. In John 6:53 the eucharistic fragments 
are built into a sentence where a conditional clause (&&v) is followed by 
the main clause. Correspondingly, in 1 Cor 1:27 Paul paraphrases words 
from the tradition in a sentence where a conditional relative clause (ôç &v) 
is followed by a main clause. In John 6:54, 56, 57, 58 a participial phrase 
tied to the subject takes the place of the subordinate clause, as also is 
the case in 1 Cor 1:29 (... 6... &cO(cv xal xtvov). In both places there are 
changes between the second and third person. Moreover, both John and 
Paul use an argumentative style. For example, negative and positive alter- 
natives are presented to the readers (John 6:53-54; 1 Cor 1:27-28), and 
then the rationale (y&p) is given (John 6:55; 1 Cor 11:29). Then a conclusion 
is drawn (John 6:58; 1 Cor 11:33). 

4. Both John and Paul apply the biblical story of the manna and the well 
to the eating and drinking in the Lord's Supper. In John 6:(31)51b-58 words 
from the eucharistic tradition are made part of the midrashic exposition 
of the Old Testament text on the manna, cited in v. 31. In 1 Cor 10:3-4 the 
Israelites' eating and drinking in the desert becomes symbols for or types 
of the Lord's Supper. Against this background, it is probable that John 
6:55 ("For my flesh is food (Bpóctic) indeed, and my blood is drink (zóctç) 
indeed") refers to the manna and the well, just as do the corresponding 
terms (Bpôpa-nrópa) in 1 Cor 10:3-4 (cf. P. Borgen 1965/81, 91-92, where 
reasons are given for reading dAnd&s instead of @AndNg). 
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5. Moreover, both John 6:41, 43 and 1 Cor 10:10 refer to murmurs by the 
Israelites in the desert. 

6. The formulation in John 6:51b xai ó &ptog 8£ öv EywW 860 Y) cá p& pov 
gotw dep Tfj; Tod xócyou Cof], is similar to 1 Cor 11:24 Todtd pod Eorıv Tó 
oôpa TÒ ónép Wav and Luke 22:19 Todtd Eotıv TÒ cp Lov TÒ OnE bud 
Sıöonevov, and reflects wording in the presupposed institution story in the 
Johannine community. 

The fact that the verb õiðwpı is used in John 6:51b-52 and Luke 22:19, 
but not in 1 Cor 11:23ff., cannot undermine the view that John 6:51b—58 is 
in closest agreement with 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16-17, 21; 11:23-34, especially since 
the term in John 6:51-52 is a repetition of the word Eöwxev from the Old 
Testament quotation in John 6:31 (P.Borgen 1965/1981, 86-90). 

Finally the form of the larger passage from John 6:31-58 should be 
sketched out, and the discussion of oral tradition pursued further. In my 
book Bread from Heaven I examined material exemplifying the midrashic 
character of John 6:31-58. The quotation from the Old Testament, “Bread 
from heaven he gave them to eat" (v. 31), is paraphrased throughout 
vv. 32-58. The systematic structure of this paraphrasing method becomes 
evident from the fact that the quotation's final word “to eat" (gayetv) 
does not occur in vv. 32-48. In verse 49, however, this word from the Old 
Testament quotation is introduced and (along with its synonym tewyetv) 
has a central position in the remaining part of the discourse (Borgen 
1965/81, 33-35). 

In each part of the exposition the interpretation presented is ques- 
tioned by “the Jews." In the first part, vv. 32-48, objection is raised against 
the identification of Jesus with the "bread from heaven" (v. 31). The basis 
for this objection is the Gospel tradition about Jesus as the son of Joseph: 
“Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph whose father and mother we know? 
How does he now say ‘I have come down from heaven’?” (John 6:42) (Bor- 
gen 1965/85, 80-83). 

Correspondingly, in the second part, vv. 49-58, the use of the term 
"to eat" (v. 31) in connection with Jesus is questioned. This time Gospel 
traditions about the eucharist are used: “How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat?" (vv. 52-58) (P. Borgen 1965/1981, 87ff.). In our analysis, what 
indicates that John draws on oral tradition? First, the close agreement 
between John 6:51-58 and Paul in parts of 1 Cor 10 and u make it probable 
that John is not dependent upon the Synoptics. Neither can it be main- 
tained that John is dependent upon Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians. 
Thus, Paul and John most probably draw on oral eucharistic traditions, 
combined with the biblical/haggadic stories about the manna and the 
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well. Second, the common celebration of the eucharist supports the view 
that not only Paul, but also John, use liturgical traditions. Third, 1 Cor 10:17, 
21 shows that the story of the institution was already known to readers in 
the Corinthian church by the mid-fifties, and expository elaboration could 
therefore presuppose this story of institution. John 6:51-58 has the same 
usage of word sets, etc. from the institution of the Lord’s Supper, the same 
form, argumentative style, etc. There are, therefore, strong arguments in 
favor of drawing the conclusion that John 6:51-58, like 1 Cor 10:16-17, 21, 
presupposes the oral tradition about the Lord’s Supper and develops an 
expository paraphrase on it. 

John's use of the term 4 o&p, and not tò cpa which is found in the 
Synoptic and Pauline versions is consistent with this conclusion. The 
Johannine version of the institution is also documented by Ignatius' use 
of the term 7 cáp£, in Ign. Rom. 7:3; Ign. Phld. 43; Ign. Smyrn. 71, and also 
by Justin in 7 Apol. 66:2.29 (Brown 1966, 285. In 7 Apol. 66:3 Justin has tò 
oôpa). 

This understanding agrees generally with that of Boismard, when he 
suggests that John here reflects a liturgical and oral tradition which is 
also represented by Paul. Boismard fails to connect this conclusions to his 
analysis of other parts of John, where he employs literary source criticism 
instead. With reference to the background supplied by John 6:51-58 the 
following question is pertinent: Are there other passages in John which 
have a connection with the life of the Johannine community, its activity 
of transmitting and interpreting tradition? 


“Text” and Commentary 


In the preceding sections we discussed the expository use of traditional 
fragments in John 6:51b-58 where the unit of tradition was presupposed 
and not stated. Using 1 Cor 11:23-34 as a model we shall now examine 
some ofthe passages in John where a similar unit is followed by an exposi- 
tory commentary. Passages such as John 2:13-22; 5:1-18; 931-41, and 12:44- 
50 fall into this category. In this chapter, John 5:1-18, and 233-22 will be 
at the center of the discussion. John 93-41 cannot be included since the 
analysis would then expand beyond the limits of this chapter. The author 
has, however, analyzed John 12:44-50 in a publication. (P. Borgen, 1983a, 
49-66; first published in NTS 26, 1979: 18-35). 
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Matt 12:1-8: (M. W. Holmes, 2010, Mt 12). 
The case, v. 1 


12:1 Ev ¿xciv TH xap Emopeüßn ó "Incoüc xoig vaßßacıv did vàv omopiuwr: ot 
dé pantal adtod Enelvacav xal HoEavto tiM otdyvas xal &cOletv. 


Expository dialogue, vv. 2-8 


2 of òè Dapıoaloı iBóvvec elnav orbc: [Sod ol pabytal cov molwdcw 8 odx eEeotw 
noet Ev cabRdtw. 3 6 8& elmev adtolg: Obx dveyvwre ti émoincev Aavid Ste 
Enelvaoev xal ol per’ adtod; 4 Qç eloHAdev elc tov obcov tod 908 nal tods dotous 
tí]; npoßeoewg ëpayov, 8 oùx éEóv Av adt@ payelv oddE volg pet’ adtod, el uÙ 
toig tepedow uóvotg; 5 N) o0x dveyvwre Ev TA vópuo StI Tots adßBacıv ol lepeic 
£y TH icp TO oaßBarov PeByAodow xoi avaltıol iow; 6 Aéyw dE dulv dt tod 
lepod pet@ov ¿otv Ode. 7 el 8& Eyvmxeıte ti dott: "EXAeoc 08A xal od Buclav, 
ovx dv xatedixdoate Tods avattious. 8 xüptoc yap Eotıv Tod vaßßdtou ó ulóç Tod 
avdpwrron. 


Mark 2:23-28 (M. W. Holmes 2010, Mk 2:23-28) 
The case, v. 23 


23 Kal éyéveto avtov Ev tots oB Booty napanopsdecda Sid xv aropiuwv, xal ol 
pabytal adtod HoEavto 6d0v moiety tiMovtes Tobs oTAXVAG. 


Expository dialogue, vv. 24-28 


24 xal ol boptootot £Aeyov Ùt "Ide ti mxotobctv xoi; oaßßacıv 6 oùx ëkeotw; 
25 xol Aéyet abroig Ovddeénote &véyvwte ti Emoinoev Aavid ote xpelav Eoxev 
xai éretvacev abtog xal of pet’ adtod; 26 TAÇ elofjA0ev elg tov obxov tod 906 
ent Aßıaddp dipxiepewg xal tods diprouc THs npodéoewç ëpayev, ods obx É&soxty 
payet el un Totç tepetc, xal ESwxev xal xol cov adt@ odo; 27 xal EAeyev orbcolc: 
To oaßßarov dik Tov dvEpwrov Eyevero xal ovx ó &vOpwrog Sta TO cà B Borrov: 28 
MOTE KUPLOSG EOTIV ó viòç TOD dvOowsOD xal Tod vaßßarou. 


Luke 13:10-17 (M. W. Holmes 2010, Lk 13:10-17) 
The case, v. 10-13 


10 “Hv 8& diddoxwy Ev pid TAV cvvaywyav Ev rols aaßßaoıv. 11 xal Sod yvy, 
nveöna Exovoa dodevelas ëm Sexaoxtw, xal v ovyxbrtovea xol p) Svvapevy 
àvaxúpar cig TO mavtergs. 12 dav dé atv 6 "Iycoüc mpocequvycey xoi elev 
avty Tüvaı, droAeAvoaı tig Kodevelag cov, 13 xal EmeOyxev adTH Tas xEloac xal 
napaypñua dvwpðwðn, xal eddEaCev tov Ogóv. 


Expository dialogue, vv. 14-17 
14 Anoxpideis dE ó Apxiouvaywyos, dyavanıav Ott TH coire Ehepdreucev 6 


» ^ y an x. y e © 14 $. | * D m2 lA 2 , ^ 
Inco0c, EXeyev xà Sy ötı "EE Yjuépot eiciv Ev otc Sel Epydlsodan Ev adtais 
odv épyópevot Hepanebeode xoi ph TH Nuepa Tod cof rcov. 15 &nexpiðn 86 aci 
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6 xüptog xoi eimev: “Yroxprtal, Exactos duv TH caBRdtw od Ader Tov Body 
adbtod Ñ tov dvov dnd THs Pats xal dnayoayov motiZel; 16 tadtyy dé Ovyorcépa 
ABpaàu odoav, Hv Zönoev 6 Zaravds 1800 Séxa xol dutw Ein, obx eet AvOfjvou 
amd Tod Secod Tovtov TH HuEea tod caBBatov; 17 xal tadta A€yovtos adtod 
KATHOXOVOVTO TdVTES ol AVTixeluevor AUTH, Kal ác ó ÖXAog Eyotpev El nácty 
tots évddEotg toils Ytvouévotg dn’ adtod. 5 


John 51-48 
The case, vv. 1-9 


5: 1 Meta xaxa. hv éopti) tAv Tovdalwy, xoi avéBy 'Incoüc ig TepooöAune. 2 
gotw dE Ev volg ‘IepocoAtuots ext tH npoßaruch xoXvpQr0pa Y, EmtAcyouey 
"Eßpaioti Bydeodda, mévte otodg Éyoucor 3 Ev tavta KATEKELTO nANdos TÖV 
dobevolvtwy, TUPADY, YWADY, Enp@v. 5 Hv dé rıs dvßpwrrog Exel tpiáxovta dxTH 
Ern EXWV Ev TH dadeveia adtOD: 6 Toütov iSwv ó Imooüg nataxeluevov, xal yvods 
Sti MOADY ON Xpóvov £yet, Aéyet adTH’ O£Aetc Dying yeverOou; 7 amexpiOy auto 
6 dadeviv: Kupte, &vopwrov oUx Exw Iva Stav tapaxI To wp Bay pe elc THY 
xodvubropav: Ev à 8& Epyouat éyw dog mpd Euod xataBatver. 8 Agyer adta 6 
Ingots: "Eygtgg &pov tov xpdBattév cov xal mepindtet. 9 xod ebdEwg eyéveto 
bys 6 dvOowrtog xai Mpe tov npdßarrov abtod xal weprerdter. “Hv 86 cú BBorrov 
Ev exetvy TH Y|uépt. 


Expository dialogue, vv. 10-18 


10 £Aeyov odv ol Tovdaloı tH redepaneupnevo Ld BRatdv otw, xol ox. eEectiv 
cot Apaı tov xodBattov. 11 öç dé drtexpiby adbtots: 'O momaus pe byth exelvóc uot 
elnev "Apov tov xpd'Borccóv cov xal mepindren. 12 Hpwtyoav obv adbtév Tiç éotw 
6 dvOpwrog 6 cinwv cov "Apov xal mepimdtet; 13 ó de laðeiç ovx Hdet tig otw, 
6 yàp 'Incoüc ekevevcev öyAov dvrog Ev TH TÓNY. 14 ETÀ voca eüploxet adtov 
ó 'Incoüc év TH iep xoi elnev ara "Ide bys yéyovaç: umxerı dudprave, İva 
uy xeipóv “oot TL yevyntat. 15 anyiAGev ó dvOownosg xat dvyyyetrev oic lovdatotc 
tt 'Incoóc Eotıv ó nomoas adtov OY). 16 xal Sta Todt Eölwxov ol "lou8otot tov 
"Ingoóv ott tadta emote Ev cafe. 17 ó dE amexptvato abtoic 'O mate pov 
Ews dott épyaetar xy% eépydCopat. 18 dd tobto obv Mov eGtovv adtédv ol 
"Tovdaioı &moxtetvar Ott od póvov EAve TO cáortov, HAAG xal natépa T8tov £Aeye 
10v Oedv, toov éauvtòv ToLdy TH BEQ. 6 


John 52-48 and the Synoptics. Sentences (almost verbatim agreement) 


John 5:8 "Eyeıpe &pov tov xpåßattóv cov xoi mepımarei 

John 5:9 ev0éw¢... pev tov xpdBattov abrod xal nepiendrei. 
John 5:10 deat tov xpdBorrrov 

John 5:11 *Apov tov updßarröv cov xoi mepındrei. 

John 5:12 "Apov xai epınarei 

John 534 unxetı dudprave 

Mark 2:9 &yeıpe xoi &pov tov xpåßatov cov xal Tepurdret 
Mark 2:11 £yetpe dpov tov xpdBatdov cou xoi 

Mark 2:12 &yépv xoi edOd¢ poç tov xpåßatov 

(John 8:1 pyxétt åduáptave) 
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Part of sentences: 


John 530 c&BBatov... obx ZËgoz[v cot (dpa) 
Matt 12:2 (cf. Mark 2:24) 6 obx e€eotw (nociv) ev copio 


Words: 


John 5:6... Sav ó "Ingots... Aéyet 
John 530... £Aeyov .. . (Iovdatot)... 
(John 5:3D napadurıxav) 

Mark 2:5 (Sav 'Inooög... Meyer 
Mark 2:24 ot (Paptoatot) £Aeyov 
Mark 2:3 mapoAutixoy 


Subject matter, not words: 


John 5:18 making himself equal with God 

Matt 2:7 It is blasphemy. Who can forgive sins but God alone? 
John 5:14 Sin no more 

John 5:16 The Jews persecuted Jesus 

Mark 3:6 The Pharisees went out, and immediately held council 
with the Herodians against him, how to destroy him. 

John 5:18 the Jews sought all the more to kill him. 

John 5:17 My Father is working still, and Iam working. 

Matt 12:8 (cf. Mark 2:27, Luke 6:5) For the Son of Man is lord of the 
sabbath. 


The views of Boismard, Sabbe, Neirynck, Lindars, and Brown will be given 
in outline as the basis for analyzing the agreements between John and the 
Synoptics. 

Boismard finds three levels in John 53-18. The original part of John 
5:1-18 ran like this: "After this there was a feast and Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem. And a certain man was there who had been ill. When Jesus saw 
him, he said to him: ‘Rise, and take your pallet and walk’. And at once the 
man (rose) and took up his pallet and walked." This story was part of the 
first stage (John II-A) of the evangelist's Gospel. In his final version (John 
II-B) he added all the rest of John 5:1-18, except for parts of v. 16 and all 
of v. 17-18 which were added by the later redactor (John III). Boismard 
therefore thinks that John II-B transformed the original story of healing 
into a controversy about the Sabbath (M.-E. Boismard 1977, 156-65). 

M. Sabbe is right when he objects to Boismard's reconstruction of the 
original story of healing, that it (John II-A as a whole) has no theological 
significance. This in itself makes one want to question just the very prob- 
ability (M. Sabbe 1980, 125-30). 

In his comments on Boismard's analysis, Neirynck maintains that there 
is no need for distinguishing between stages John II-A and II-B. Since, 
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according to Boismard, an expansion and reworking of the material took 
place in John II-B, why would not then John II-B also have extensively 
reworked the story of healing itself on the basis of Mark 2:1-12 (the heal- 
ing of the paralytic) illuminated by the Sabbath controversy in Mark 31-6 
(F. Neirynck. 1979, 177-80)? 

An alternative hypothesis is suggested by Lindars (1972, 209). The verbal 
similarities between John 5:8-9a and Mark 2:9,11—12a are so close that it 
can scarcely be doubted that an almost identical source lies behind them 
both. It is also possible that John's reference to the Sabbath (John 5:9b) 
emerges from material that is the background for Mark 2:1-3:6, since the 
Sabbath is discussed in Mark 2:23-28 and 34-6. 

The agreements listed above should be discussed against this back- 
ground. Do the agreements between John 5:18 on the one hand and 
Matt 121-8 and Luke 1310-17 on the other hand indicate that John is 
dependent upon the Synoptic Gospels? An argument in favor of depen- 
dency must take cognizance of the fact that all three pericopes have the 
same structure: A case of Sabbath violation is followed by a legal dispute. 
In addition, it might be argued that Matthew's interpretative expansion 
of Mark 2:23-28 in Matt 122-8 could suggest that John 5:1-18 is a product 
based on Markan material. G. Stanton's analysis of Matt 12:5-8 can be 
quoted here (G. Stanton 1983, 275): “... verse 7 is almost certainly part of 
the evangelist's own addition to and interpretation of Mark 2:23-28. Mat- 
thew is stressing that God is merciful and that Sabbath commandment 
should be considered in the light of his kindness. The Sabbath command- 
ment is not abolished; it is subordinated to the kindness and mercy of 
God. In this way the conduct of the disciples is defended." 

Matthew understood the exposition as enhancing the meaning of the 
received word of Jesus and therefore as also having the form of a say- 
ing of Jesus. John has the same understanding of the expository elabora- 
tions of the Gospel tradition in the dialogue in John 530-18. It should be 
added here that in the juridical debates in John and Matthew, Jesus refers 
to scriptural passages. Matthew 12:3—7 refers to 1 Sam 213-6; Lev 24:5-9; 
Num 28:9-10: and Hos 6:6. The words of Jesus in John 5:17 draw on Jewish 
exegetical traditions tied to Gen 2:2f. and Exod 20:11 (cf. R. E. Brown, 1966, 
216-17; P. Borgen 1987c), 88-92. 

Finally, the strongest argument in favor of John's dependence is the ver- 
batim agreement between John 5:8 etc. ("Eyetpe dpov tov xpà Botrróv cov xoi 
repındtei) and Mark 2:9 ("Eyetpe xal &pov tov xpáforrxóv cov xod mepindrei). 
As for the phrase, "take up your mat and walk" etc. (John 5:8, etc. and 
Mark 2:9, etc.), it should be noted that another set or stock phrase from 
the Gospel tradition has also been worked into the commentary, namely 
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uyxeétt åuáptave (v. 14) which also occurs in the non-Johannine pericope of 
John 7:53-8:n. Lindars (1972, 312), seems to think that the phrase in John 
8:1 is taken from 524. If Lindars is right, it shows how a set phrase may 
be extracted from a story, leaving the rest of it intact. Against Lindars it 
may be said that the phrase has a more natural place in the context of 8:11, 
while it is used rather jarringly in 5:14. 

By analogy, the use of this stock phrase in these two mutually inde- 
pendent stories also suggests that “take up your pallet and walk" (John 
5:8, etc., Mark 2:9, etc.) might also be such a phrase and could occur 
in various contexts in stories which are independent of each other (cf. 
E. Haenchen 1980, 269: ^wandernde Einzelzüge"). Apart from this phrase, 
the two stories of healing, John 5:1-9 and Mark 22-12, are very different 
with hardly any further verbal agreement. 

Thus, the stories are much more different than are the Pauline 
(1 Cor 11:23-26) and Markan (Mark 14:22-25) stories of the Lord's Supper, 
where there is close agreement between sentences, phrases, and words, 
although they are mutually independent. The other agreements listed in 
the survey also call for comment. The agreement between John 5:10... ox 
é€cottv...and Matt 12:2 is due to the fact that a traditional form, corre- 
sponding to Paul's use of traditional (Gospel) forms in 1 Cor 10:21 and 
u:27ff., appears in John’s paraphrase. 

The references to Jesus’ persecution (John 5:16) and those seeking to kill 
him (v. 18) are all features based in the Gospel tradition. The persecution 
of Jesus and the search to find and kill him are elements which are central 
in John, as can be seen from 5:16, 18; 15:20; 7319-20, 25; 8:37, 40; 11:53. They 
are also central to the Johannine community since a direct correlation 
is made between the persecution of Jesus and attempts to kill him, with 
the persecution of Christians and attempts to kill them, John 15:20; 16:2 
(cf. S. Pancaro 1975, 45f.). The passion narratives and the killing of Jesus 
show that these elements have a firm basis in the Gospel tradition and in 
history. John 5:16, 18 and Mark 3:6 par., connect this motif in the Gospel 
tradition with Jesus' apparent violation of the Sabbath in different ways. 

There is no verbal agreement between Mark 3:6 and John 5:16, 18, and 
thus it seems arbitrary to conclude, as Neirynck does, that John here is 
dependent on Mark. John's independence is supported by the observation 
that the expository commentary in John 510-18 is attached to the story 
(the legal case) like in Matt 12:1-8 and Luke 13:10-17, while the correspond- 
ing discussion in Mark 31-6 precedes the story of healing. 

The motif of blasphemy in John 5:18 (“making himself equal with God") 
has a distinctive use differing from its use and context in Mark 2:7 par. and 
14:64 par. Thus, these parallels do not prove that John is dependent upon 
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the Synoptics. Arguments based on form can also be advanced against 
John's dependency on the Synoptics. In spite of the similarity of form 
between John 543-18 with Matt 121-8 and Luke 13:10-17, John has a dis- 
tinctive use of this common form, which can hardly be said to be taken 
from the Synoptic passages: Only in John 530318 does the legal debate 
function to refocus parts of the scene (vv. 10-13 the Jews and the person 
healed; vv. 14 Jesus and the healed person; vv. 15-18 the healed person, the 
Jews, and Jesus). Moreover, only in John 5:10-18 are phrases from the story 
(the case) repeated quite mechanically in the subsequent legal debate. 
Only John has, therefore, an extensive paraphrase of parts of the case- 
story used as a "text." 

The question still remains as to whether the passage comes from an 
oral tradition or whether it is based on a written document. Three points 
suggest that John 53-18 not only draws on oral tradition, but is itself an 
oral unit which has been written down. 

1 The story of healing, (John 53-9), has the same form as Synoptic 
healing stories. Consequently, John here seems to transmit tradition in 
a way analogous to Paul's rendering of the eucharistic tradition in 1 Cor 
11:23-25(26). The expository commentary in John 510-18 corresponds to 
Paul's commentary in 1 Cor u:(26)27ff. John 51-18, as a whole, is there- 
fore parallel to 1 Cor 1:23-34 and results from a corresponding expository 
activity in the Johannine community. 

2. This hypothesis is supported by a consideration of the Sitz im Leben 
of John 5:118, focusing on the controversy between the church and the 
synagogue, in which Christology, the Sabbath, and the Law of Moses were 
central issues. The importance of these questions for understanding the 
actual situation of the Johannine community is evident from John 93-41. 
The studies of J. L. Martyn and S. Pancaro have shown that the history of 
the Johannine community is reflected in these two passages (J. L. Martyn 
1968, 2nd rev. ed. 1979; S. Pancaro 1975, 497-512). 

3. The evangelist is more interested in the Christological issue than in 
the Sabbath question. Accordingly, in the discourse which follows in John 
5:19ff., phrases and terms about the Sabbath and the Sabbath controversy 
are no longer repeated, whereas the Christological idea in John 527, (“My 
Father is at work even till now, and so I am at work too,”) is developed. 


Additional Note on John 5:9 


Did the point about the Sabbath belong to the story of the healing in the 
oral transmission, or was it added to create the expository dialogue found 
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in John 530-18? This question has been much debated since the reference 
to the Sabbath in v. 9b seems to be an addition to the story about healing. 
R. E. Brown, in discussing E. Haenchen's view that the reference to the 
Sabbath and the Sabbath controversy in vv. 9b-13 constitutes a second- 
ary addition to the healing narrative, says: "One almost needs the Sabbath 
motif to give this story significance" (R. E. Brown 1966, 1: 210). Two further 
observations support Brown's view. The story of healing, (John 53-9), is a 
tradition with legal authority (cf. 1 Cor 11:23-25/6) which legitimates the 
attitude of the Johannine community towards the Sabbath (the Law of 
Moses). Consequently the commentary given in vv. 10-18 presupposes 
that the story of the healing was already connected with the Sabbath. The 
expositor therefore does not need to prove to his readers that the healing 
story raises the problem of Sabbath observance. 

Furthermore, the reference to the Sabbath in v. 9b at the end of the 
story of the healing corresponds to Paul's formulation of1 Cor 1:26, where 
his extracts from the quoted tradition are closely tied to the theme in the 
commentary. 

Thus, the Sabbath motif is placed in John 5:9b as a topical heading for 
the succeeding commentary and is based on the meaning of the healing 
story. This use of the Sabbath reference in v. 9b as a topical heading is 
in accordance with the well-educated or nuanced form of commentary 
found in vv. 10-18, with its repetition of phrases and allusions to midrashic 
exegesis. 

Our analysis has shown that John 5:1-18 follows a traditional structure 
in which a controversial state of affairs concerning the Sabbath is followed 
by juridical dialogue. In 1 Cor 11:23-34, Paul uses the same basic form from 
the Gospel tradition followed by an expository commentary of a legal 
nature. Since the similarities between the two mutually independent 
traditions of 1 Cor 1:23-25(26) and Mark 14:22-25 are much more exten- 
sive and clearer than they are between John 53-18 and the Synoptics, the 
Johannine passage is certainly independent of the Synoptic Gospels. 

John 52-48 is probably an oral unit transmitted through the Johannine 
community. This view is supported by the parallel structure of “text” and 
"commentary" in 1 Cor 1:23-34 and by the life setting of John 51-18 where 
we find conflicts between church and synagogue about the Sabbath and 
the Law of Moses in relation to Christology. By adding John 5:19ff. to the 
Sabbath controversy, the evangelist seems to want to develop the Chris- 
tological aspect more independently of the Sabbath controversy (cf. C. K. 
Barrett 1978a, 257ff.). 
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John 2233-22 

Before we analyze the way in which Gospel material has been used in John 
213-22, the similarities to the Synoptic Gospels and Acts should be noted. 
The similarities are: John 213-22 and the Synoptics 


case: 


13 Kal &yybs hy tò ndoxa x&v Tovdalwv, xoi dveßn eic IepooóXvga ó "Incoóc. 14 
xal edpev Ev TH lep@ Tods o) o0vroç Bóoc xol npößara xal mept otepàç xal TOUS 
KEPMATLOTAS KAOHLEVOUG, 15 Kal rohoas ppayéMuiov Ex oxowviwv návtaç eEEBarev 
èx tod lepod th te npößara xal tods Bóoc, xal TAY noMußıotav ébéyesv tà xép- 
para xal tag rpamelas dveotperbev, 16 xal toils Tas mepiotepäs moAo0cty einev: 
"Apate tadta Evreüßev, pù motette Tov olxov tod matpd¢ pov olxov šuop[ou. 


Expository comments: 


17 guvjobyoay oi pantal adtod ott yeypappévov eotiv: 'O Aoc tod olxov cou 
xarapdyeral ug. 18 &mexplynaav odv ol Iovdator xoi elnav orbc: Ti onpetov õe- 
xvúeiç hpi, ott tadta motets; 19 dnexpidy "Iycoüc xoi eimev adtoic: Avate tov 
vadv todtov xal Ev tpiciv Nuepaıs eyeo@ adtdv. 20 elmav oOv ol lovdator Tecce- 
påxovta xal EE tect oixodoundy 6 vads obtos, xol ad Ev xpiolv r)uépouc eyepets 
abröv; 21 Exeivog 8& EAeyev nepil Tod vaod tod cwpatos avtod. 22 Ste obv Yyyépr, 
EX vexpOv, EuvynaOyoav ol pabytat adtod Ovi todto EAeyev, xal Emtotevoav TH 
Ypapy xoi xà Adyw dv elev 6 "Iycoüc. (M. W. Holmes 2010, Jn 2:13-22). 


A) Agreements with all the Synoptics: 
Parts of sentences: 


John 2:14 £v xà iep vobc TwAodvtas 
Matt 2112 / Mark 1115 / Luke 19:45 eig tó iepóv .. . tods 
TwWAODVTAG 


Words: 


John 2:16 un movette 

John 2:16 «àv olxov . . . obxov 17 tod olxou 

Matt 21:13 motette Mark 11:17 nenomxate Luke 19:46 enomoate 
Matt 2113 / Mark 11:17 / Luke 19:46 ó olxos... 


B) Agreements with Matt and Mark 
Parts of sentences: 


John 2:15 tag tpanelas aveotpaibev 

John 2:16 tots tas nepiotepäs nwAodcıv 

Matt 2112 / Mark 11:15 tag Tpanelas... xatéotpEpev 
Matt 2112 / Mark 11:15 TV nwAoUVTWV TAÇ TTEPLOTEPAG 


Words: 


John 2:14 £v xà iep 
John 2:14 mepiocepác 
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John 2:15 tav xoXoBiectàv 

Matt 2112 / Mark 11:15 ¿v T@ lep@ 

Matt 2112 / Mark 11:15 TAÇ nepiotepds 
Matt 2112 / Mark 1115 z@v xoXvptotóv 


C) Agreement with Matt 
Part of sentences: 


John 235 navras ¿Eé Bo) ev 
Matt 21:12 éEéfoXev ndvras 


2:18, etc. 
Parts of sentences: 


John 2:18 tadta motets 
Matt 21:23/Mark 11:28/Luke 20:2 tadta motets 


Words: 


John 2:13 eig 'IepocóAvpa 

John 2:14 ¿v xà tep@ 

John 2:18 cypetov (question) 

Mark 1:27 eig 'IepocóAupa 

Mark 11:27/Luke 20:1 ëv TÔ iep (Matt 21:23 štç Tov iepóv) 

Matt 12:38-39 / Mark 8:12; 16:2 / Luke 11:29 oypetov (question) 


Subject matter, not words: 


John 2:18 Ti onpeiov Sevevvets fuv 
Matt 21:23/Mark 11:28/Luke 20:2 &v noig eEovoig 


2119-20 
Parts of sentences: 


John 2:19 Agate Tov vadv Todtov 

John 239-20 £v tpısiv Yuepaıs 

John 2:19 Aboarte Tov vadv Toörtov 

John 2:19 ëv pısiv &gépotc 

John 2:19 Aboare tov vadv roörtov 

Mark 14:58 xateAvow Tov vaov Toütov (Matt 26:61 xataAdoat Tov vadv) 
Matt 26:61/Mark 14:58 dtc Tpı&v Nuep@v 

Matt 27:40/Mark 15:29 6 xataddwv Tov vadv 

Matt 27:40/Mark 15:29 £v Tpısiv Nuepauc 

Acts 634 xata oet Tov TÓTOV TOOTOV 


Words: 


John 2:20 oixodouyoy 
John 2:20 ó vaóc odto¢ 
John 2:21 tod vaod 
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Matt 26:61 oixodopuyjoat 

Mark 14:58 oixodounow 

Mark 14:58 tov vadv todtov 

Mark 14:58/15:29/Matt 26:61/27:40 tov vadv 


Variant words: 


John 2:19 £yep& 20 Eyepeis 
Matt 26:61 oixodopjoat 
Mark 14:58 oixodounow 


Boismard (1977, 177ff.) distinguishes between three stages: C, John II-A and 
II-B. The first stage, C, reads: (verse 14) “and he found in the temple those 
who were selling oxen and sheep and pigeons, and the mon eychangers 
(15) and... he drove all out of the temple (16b) and he said (:) ... ‘Take 
these things away. Do not make my Father's house a house of trade’”. In 
the next stage, John II-A, verse 18 is added: "The Jews then said to him, 
"What sign have you to show us for doing this?'" 

Finally, the remaining parts of John 233-22 are expansions attributed 
to John II-B, much of which comes from the Synoptics. And at this stage 
the story of the Temple cleansing finds its present place in the Gospel. 

Neirynck (1979, 86-90) agrees with Boismard about the dependence on 
the Synoptics but disagrees with him when a distinction is made between 
John I-A and II-B. Neirynck objects to the classification of the request for 
a sign (v. 18) to John II-A. He rightly refers to the parallel request for a sign 
in John 6:30, which Boismard assigns to John II-B, not to John II-A. 

Neirynck also points to weaknesses and inconsistencies in Boismard's 
distinction between different levels in II-B and II-A: Since Boismard thinks 
that 213-15 in parts, 16a, 17, 18, 19-22 resulted from the redactional activity 
of the evangelist (John II-B), he must give a very strong justification for 
separating v. 14, v. 15 in parts and v. 16b into a source of its own. Neirynck 
does not find that Boismard has proven the case sufficiently. For example, 
Boismard states that the expression *my Father's house" (v. 16b) is typical 
for level C. The phrase, however, only occurs once more in John, (in John 
14:2), and there “house” is the rendering of oixia, whereas the form olxog is 
used in 236b. Two occurrences of a phrase, even in variant forms, do not 
provide a sufficient basis for calling the phrase "typical." 

Furthermore, it is hardly defensible to assign the words npößarov, Bods 
(sheep, oxen) to John II-B in v. 15, while the same words are ascribed to 
source C in v. 14. Neirynck points to the fact that the cleansing of the 
temple in Mark 1115-19 is followed by the controversy concerning Jesus' 
authority in Mark 1:28. He maintains that the similarity here with John 
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2:3-18 (the cleansing and the request for a sign) cannot be denied. This 
observation is important, and we have also noted some verbal agreements 
between John 23338 and Mark 1127-28 par. Thus it seems that Neirynck's 
view finds good support here. In addition to verbal agreements between 
John's account of the cleansing of the temple and Mark's, there is signifi- 
cant agreement in the sequence of the cleansing, the request for a sign 
(John), and the question about authority (Mark). 

Nevertheless, these similarities speak rather in favor of the views of 
Dodd, Brown, and others who claim that the material in John 2:3-22 is 
not taken from the Synoptic Gospels, but represents an independent tra- 
dition running parallel to the Synoptic tradition: 


i The verbal agreements between John 233-22 and one or more of the 
Synoptic Gospels are no stronger than between the Pauline version 
of the institution of the Lord's supper, 1 Cor 1123-26, and the Mar- 
kan version in Mark 14:22-25. There are, for example, sixty words in 
John 2:14- 16. Of these, nineteen words are used when the occurrences 
between Mark and Matthew are added together. The corresponding 
figures for 1 Cor 11:23b-26 and Mark 14:22-25 are sixty eight and twenty 
five. Besides phrases and words, there is agreement with one complete 
sentence in 1 Cor 11:23-26 and Mark 14:22-25, while only agreements 
of phrase and word are present between John 233-16 and the Synoptic 
parallels. 

2. The challenge to Jesus in Mark 11:27-28 is separated from the cleans- 
ing in Mark 1115217; yet the challenge seems to refer to the cleansing 
of the temple. As suggested by Dodd, Brown, and others, it is probable 
that Mark split up what belonged together in the pre-Markan stage 
of the tradition, a tradition testified to by John's independent witness 
(C. H. Dodd 1953, 300-3; 450-51; id. 1965, 89-91; R. E. Brown, 1966, 
1:18-21). 

3. Jesus’ saying about the destruction and rebuilding of the temple in John 
2:19ff. does not weaken the theory of John and the Synoptics’ mutual 
independence concerning in John 233-22, although the saying does 
have close verbal agreements with the Synoptics. One important differ- 
ence, however, is that John is the only one to use £yeípet (to raise up) 
(Synoptics: oixodoneiv). John's term is a proper word for construction 
but may also refer to the resurrection of the body. Another difference 
is John's use of the imperative, Avoate, which puts the burden of the 
destruction on "the Jews" (John 2:17). These distinctive features fit well 
with the theological tendencies in John. They might seem, therefore, to 
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be due to modifications of the Markan or Matthean texts. This is hardly 
the case, however. John 2:1gff. reflects nothing specific from the saying 
in Matt and Mark. The forms of the saying in Mk and Mt themselves, 
show that interpretative adaptations also have been at work in those 
Gospels. This is most clearly seen in Mark 14:58 where accusers quote 
Jesus' saying that contrasts the temple made with hands and the one 
not made with hands. The saying functions here as prophecy of a new 
temple of an entirely different nature than the then extant Jerusalem 
temple. 


The saying does not occur in Luke, although it is used in Acts, the second 
volume of the same work. Its use in the story about Stephen in Acts 6:14 
indicates that it was used in the debates and controversies between the 
early church and the Jewish authorities. This was also probably the Sitz 
im Leben of John 233-22. The passage suggests that the church, from a 
Christological foundation, was attempting to emancipate herself from the 
Jerusalem temple and its worship. Although there is not extensive use of 
words from the story of the cleansing (John 2:13-16) in the subsequent sec- 
tion of vv. 17-22, several features suggest that John 2:17-22 is an expository 
commentary on the temple incident in vv. 13-16: 


1 The terms tepdv (vv. 14-15) and ó olxoc (v. 16) are interpreted in vv. 
17-22. In the Old Testament quotation from Ps 69:9 in John 2:17 the 
term ó oüxoç (from v. 16) is repeated, and in vv. 18-21 Jesus uses the 
synonym ó voóc when discussing the destruction of the temple and in 
the elaboration which follows. 

2. The concluding remark in v. 22 “...and they believed the Scripture 
and the word which Jesus had spoken," ties together the quotation of 
Ps 69:9 (“Zeal for thy house will consume me") in John 2:17 and the 
subsequent word of Jesus (“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up"). Here the Christological meaning of the temple incident is 
hinted at: Jesus “spoke of the temple of his body,” v. 21. 

As for the reference to Ps 69:9 in John 2:17, Lindars observed that 
“...it is a fragment of a whole psalm which is known to be a Passion 
proof text in the primitive Church." (B. Lindars 1972, 144; cf. R. Schnack- 
enburg 1965. 1:367; E. Haenchen 1980, 203). Barrett (1978a, 201) thinks 
that v. 22 probably means that the Old Testament predicts the vindica- 
tion of the Messiah in a general way. 


“ 
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3. Itis clear that v.17 introduces the interpretation of the cleansing, since 
it is said that the disciples, against the background of the temple inci- 
dent, remembered the Old Testament word from Ps 69:9. 

4. The request for a sign in v. 18 refers back to the cleansing with the words 
"these things" (tata). 


From this analysis we can see that in John 213-22 the evangelist has 
brought in a unit from the expository activity of the Johannine com- 
munity, a unit corresponding to Paul's expository interpretation of the 
institution of the Lord's Supper in 1 Cor 1123-34 and the exposition of 
the healing story in John 53-18. In the Johannine community, the story 
of the temple cleansing had already been used separately from the Pas- 
sion narrative to throw light upon the community's attitude towards the 
temple (cf. C. H. Dodd 1965, 91; id. 1953, 300-302; E. Haenchen 1980, 201-3; 
P. Borgen 1983b, 136-38; R. E. Brown 1979, 49). 


Conclusion 
The aim of this chapter has been twofold: 


1 to discuss the agreements between John 233-22; 5:1-18; 6:51- 58 and 
the Synoptics against the background of the two mutually indepen- 
dent traditions recorded in 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16, 17, 21; 11:23-34, and Mark 
14:22-25. The conclusion is that the agreements between John 233-22; 
6:51-58 and the Synoptics are neither closer, nor more striking, than 
those between the above-mentioned Pauline passages and Mark, and 
in the case of John 51-18 there are even fewer agreements with the 
Synoptics. To this extent the analysis of these three Johannine pas- 
sages supports the hypothesis that John and the Synoptics are mutually 
independent. 

2. to throw light upon the transmission of tradition and the expository 
and paraphrasal usage of it in the Gospel. Here the transmission and 
expository use of the eucharistic tradition in 1 Cor 10 and u have proved 
to be relevant and parallel. 


Although written documents have been examined, the oral tradition 
seems to be the primary source behind the documents. Also here the par- 
allels between the passages discussed in John and those in 1 Cor 10 and 
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n give support to this interpretation. In both 1 Cor io and n and John 
2:13-22; 51-18 and 6:51-58 the traditions are interpreted to meet the chal- 
lenges which existed in Christian communities. 


Added Note 


In 1992 D. Moody Smith published a survey of research on John and 
the Synoptics, John among the Gospels: The Relationship in Twentieth- 
Century Research. Moody Smith reaches the following conclusion: “At the 
beginning of the century, the exegete or commentator could safely assume 
John's knowledge of the Synoptics. We then passed through a period of a 
quarter of a century or more (1955-80) in which the opposite assumption 
was the safer one: John was perhaps ignorant of the Synoptics, certainly 
independent of them. We have now reached the point at which neither 
assumption is safe, that is, neither can be taken for granted. Any exegete 
must argue the case afresh on its merits...” (1992, 189). 

After Moody Smith's book was in the hands ofthe publishers he was able 
to read the articles by F. Neirynck and myself. In a footnote, Smith refers 
briefly to points in our debate and states: "Their interchange represents 
quite well the present divided state of opinion, in which the once-reigning 
consensus of John's independence has been challenged on the basis of 
putative points of contact with the texts, while its defenders object that 
John's redactional use of Mark (or other synoptics) cannot be explained 
adequately, and other possibilities for understanding the relationship are 
not explored . . ." (1992, 186, n. 5). 

Raymond E. Brown's magisterial two-volume commentary on the pas- 
sion narratives in the four Gospels, The Death of the Messiah: From Geth- 
semane to the Grave, appeared in 1994 ABRL (New York: Doubleday, 1994). 
In 8 2, volume 1 pages 36-93, he deals with Gospel issues pertinent to the 
passion narratives, including the question of John and the Synoptics. His 
conclusion is: “John did not use any of the Synoptic PNs [passion narra- 
tives] in writing his own account, even though some of the pre-Gospel 
tradition on which he drew resembled material on which Mark and Luke 
drew" (p. 92). Brown expresses general agreement with the observations 
and views presented by the present author in the interchange with Nei- 
rynck: “...an important debate between P. Borgen and F. Neirynck on 
John and the Synoptics’...In his defence of Johannine independence of 
Mark, Borgen offers a theory of development of John and Mark from oral 
tradition very close to the one I espouse in this section" (p. 78, n. 96). 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 


It is important that an indisputable example can be given of two mutu- 
ally independent uses of Gospel traditions: Pauls use of eucharistic 
traditions in 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16, 17, 21; 11:23-34 and the parallel in Mark 
14:22-25. In this way it is seen that the agreements between John 2:13-22; 
6:51—58 and the Synoptics are neither closer, nor more striking, than those 
between the above-mentioned Pauline passages and Mark. In the case of 
John 51-18 there are even fewer agreements with the Synoptics. Moreover, 
both Paul in 1 Cor 10 and John in ch. 6 identifies eucharistic bread with the 
biblical manna. These observations have strengthened the hypothesis that 
John and the Synoptics are mutually independent. 

In the present chapter the attempt is to look further at John's indepen- 
dence in a broader scale. 


Methodological Considerations 


It has been my privilege to enter into a dialogue on John and the Synop- 
tics with the scholar Frans Neirynck.! 

There is some common ground between Neirynck and me, although 
our conclusions differ. Neirynck formulates his agreement with me in this 
way: "The 'form' of expository interpretation and paraphrasing commen- 
tary can be employed in the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel... And if 
any conclusion can be drawn from the ‘model’ of 1 Cor 11:23-25,(26) and 
27-34, it would be that a ‘tradition’ (saying or narrative) can be used by 
John as a starting point for further elaboration...” (Neirynck 1990, 450). 


! [n the present study I wish to honour him by continuing this dialogue at some points. 
The dialogue which we have had so far, has been published in D. Dungan (ed.) 1990, 
The Interrelations of the Gospels, Leuven: Leuven UP and Peeters, 408-58. My contribu- 
tion, “John and the Synoptics,” covers pages 408-37. Neirynck's “John and the Synoptics. 
Response to P. Borgen" follows on pages 438—50, and finally my "John and the Synoptics. 
A Reply" is found on pages 451—58. F. Neirynck has also published his response in a collec- 
tion of essays, Neirynck, F. 1991a), Evangelica, II, Leiden, 1991, pp. 699-71, together with 
an additional note on pages 711-12. 
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Nevertheless Neirynck maintains that my analysis of the form of 
expository interpretation has no relevance for the discussion about John's 
dependence on the Synoptics. He claims that the presence of the structure 
“text and commentary” allows for no conclusion about the pre-Johannine 
or Synoptic origin of this tradition (ibid.). 

In his “Additional Note" in Neirynck, F. 1991, Evangelica, II, 711-12, he 
presents two viewpoints which are of importance for further dialogue: 
(a) He does not “exclude John's use of oral-tradition or source material... 
direct dependence on the Synoptic Gospels does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of supplementary information"; (b) “If the fourth evangelist was 
a teacher and preacher in his community who knew the earlier gospels, 
conflation and harmonization may have been quite natural to him." 

Neirynck also quotes E. Simons, Hat der dritte Evangelist den kanoni- 
schen Matthdus benutzt? (Bonn, 1880, 107-8): 


...man hat sich eine gedáchtnissmássige Aneignung vieler Partieen der 
Quellen zu denken, welche bei häufiger, koncentrirter und aus wenige 
Schriften beschránkter Lektüre, bei óffentlicher Verlesung derselben und 
Benutzung zum Unterricht fast von selbst zu Stande kommt, eine solche, 
wie wir theilweise für das Verhältniss neutestamentlicher Schriftsteller zu 
LXX, patristischer zum N.T., speciell zu den Evangelien, wegen der Freiheit 
der Citate, voraussetzen müssen. 


These points made by Neirynck and Simons call for further analysis of 
methods and forms used by teachers or preachers in the transmission and 
interpretation of the oral/written sources. They also point to the relevance 
of examining the degree of agreements and differences which may exist 
between mutually independent versions of the same units of tradition. 
Moreover, since the teacher's or preacher's activities take place within 
the context of a community, the needs and functions of the community 
should be brought into the discussion. 

When teaching activity takes place in the community, then various 
stages and layers in the community's use of the Gospel traditions may be 
reflected. There seem to be three main possibilites: (a) the exposition of an 
oral or written tradition may have received its form in the pre-Synoptic and 
pre-Johannine stages; the evangelist has brought this layer of the tradition 
into his Gospel; (b) it may result from the evangelist’s own interpreta- 
tion of some oral or written traditions which do not come from the pres- 
ent Synoptic Gospels; and (c) the exposition may take place when one 
or more sections of one, two or all three Synoptic Gospels were subject 
to expository use by the evangelist. The Evangelist may have had direct 
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access to one or more of the Synoptic Gospels, or the unit(s) of tradition 
may have been brought to him by travelling Christians. 

One difference between Neirynck and myself seems to be that he is 
more hesitant to consider the relevance of the points (a) and (b). Since 
Neirynck in the “Additional Note” mentioned above makes clear that he is 
open to the possibility that the evangelist is a teacher in a community set- 
ting, and he does not exclude the possibility of the evangelist's use of oral 
tradition or source material. So there seems to be a possibility for having 
a dialogue about all three stages. The challenge is then to identify features 
which may indicate that a certain stage or stages can be identified in the 
text. The present examination will concentrate on the analysis of specific 
passages assuming that the transmission/exposition was an ongoing pro- 
cess within the Johannine community. The notion of a Johannine commu- 
nity has been presupposed and even outlined in various ways by scholars 
such as Martyn 1979; Brown 1979; confer also Dodd 1963/1979; Lindars 1971, 
and Ashton 1991, 2nd ed. 2007. 

The study will not be based on any theory of one or more compre- 
hensive written source(s) behind the Fourth Gospel, such as the theories 
of Grundschrift, Offenbarungsreden, "Gospel of Signs", etc. (see D. Moody 
Smith 1984, 37-93). 

Neirynck's citation of Simons also makes evident that one should also 
search for comparative material. By identifying method, form, historical 
situations etc. with the assistance of observations made in sources from 
outside of John, the analysis can be more precise and less subject to the 
danger of arbitrariness in objectifying one's own standards of consistency 
and one's own opinion on the nature and degree of editorial freedom, 
quotations and allusions from memory, etc. (Smith 1984, 14-15). Simons 
suggests that such comparative examples might be found in the New Tes- 
tament writers's use of the LXX, and in the Patristic use of the New Testa- 
ment in general, and the Gospels in particular. 

The transmission and interpretation of tradition and Scripture in Juda- 
ism should also be included, however. The glimpses we get of this through 
Paul's writings from the middle of the first century C.E. are of special 
importance since he wrote his letters before the four Gospels had come 
into existence. Accordingly this chapter will concentrate on examining 
some passages in the Fourth Gospel and parallel material in the Synop- 
tic Gospels. In this investigation, material from Paul's First Letter to the 
Corinthians will be used for comparison. I have already to some extent 
used this approach in comparing Paul's transmission and exposition of 
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the Eucharistic traditions in 1 Cor 10 and u with the same in John 12:44-50; 
6:51-58; 5:1-18, and 233-22. In this essay I shall attempt to take such a 
comparison with 1 Corinthians one step further by bringing in the sayings 
of Jesus in 1 Cor 7:10ff. and in 1 Cor 9:14. At certain points, insights from 
Jewish sources will also be used. 

The thesis is as follows: (a) The similarities between Paul's way of trans- 
mitting and interpreting Jesus logia in the fifties C.E. and the transmis- 
sion and exposition of tradition in John, strengthen the probability that 
the Fourth Gospel draws on a stream of traditions which was transmitted 
and elaborated upon in the history ofthe Johannine community, indepen- 
dently of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. (b) The probability of independence 
from the Synoptics is strengthened insofar as some of the passages of John 
reflect their setting in the life ofthe community. (c) The investigation may 
also reveal other indications which support the thesis of John's indepen- 
dence, at least in the passages concerned. 


1 Cor 7:10—16: Paul's Use of the Logion on Divorce 


Scholars such as D. L. Dungan (1971), B. Fjárstedt (1974), D. C. Allison 
(1982), and N. Walter (1985) have examined Paul and the sayings of Jesus. 
These scholars concentrate on matters of content and compare Paul and 
the Synoptics. In his essay “Paul and the Sayings of Jesus, (1991, 511-68) 
F. Neirynck gives a critical survey of these and other works and reaches 
the following conclusion: “In the Pauline Epistles there are two instances 
of an explicit reference to a command of the Lord, in 1 Cor 710-11 and 9:4, 
but there is no 'quotation' of the saying" (Neirynck 1991, 566). These two 
sayings, as rendered in 1 Cor 7:10— and 9:4, are then to be examined, to 
see if they might in turn illuminate Jesus' sayings as rendered by John. In 
1 Cor 730-11 Paul refers to a saying of Jesus on divorce and in vv. 12ff. adds 
his own situational commentary: 


The Logion 


10 Toig dé yeyapyxdoow napayyéMw, ovx iyw AAMA ó xóptoc, yuvaina amd dvópoc 
un ywpicSivai—n idv de xal yopish, pevétw dyauog TO dvópl xataMayytw— 
xai &vópa yuvaina un àpiévat. 


The Commentary 


12 Toig dé Aourotg AEyw Eyw, OVX 6 xüptoc: Et xig ASEAMOS yuvaina Exel dimioov, xoi 
abty ovvevdoxet oixelv pet’ adtod, un Apietw adtyy 13 xal yuvy & Tiç Exel dvópa 
&miotov, xal obrog cuvevdoxel olxelv per’ occ, jo) dpıerw tov dvópa. 14 Hylaota 


Lo 


yàp ó dyno 6 &roxoc Ev TH yuvauxí, Kal Hyiaoto ý yuy) Y, &riotoc Ev TH ASEAGA 
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¿nel dpa th TExva DUOV axdbapta &cxtv, vOv dé did Eotıv. 15 el SE Ó Amiotog 
xupkleraı, ywpigécSu od SedovAwtat 6 EA qóc N Y, &dEAGY Ev Tolg ToLovTOIG, Ev 
dé eloyvy xéxAnuev hdc ó Ogóc. 16 th yàp oldac, yúvar, el tov dvdpa coc; 1) Tl 
oldac, dvep, el vv yuvaika owes; 


Jesus’ words as rendered in vv. 10-11 and Paul's use of them in his formula- 
tions in vv. 1-16 are in italics. The logion and its elaboration form part of 
Paul's advice regarding marriage and related matters. In 1 Cor 7:1-7 Paul 
deals with behavior within marriage, in vv. 8-9 with questions concerning 
the unmarried and widows, in vv. 10-16 with divorce and mixed marriages, 
and in vv. 17-24 with much advice from the perspective of eschatological 
freedom. 

The Jesus logion in 1 Cor 7:10-u is to be compared with the parallels 
in Mark 1021-12, Matt 19:9, Matt 5:32, and Luke 16:18. The saying occurs 
in Mark 10:11/Matt 19:9 at the conclusion of Jesus’ debate with the Phari- 
sees regarding divorce, Mark 10:1-12 and Matt 191-12. Matthew 5:32 is one 
of the antitheses, Matt 5:21-48, which in turn is part of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Finally, in Luke 16:18 the saying on divorce is placed between 
Jesus' word about the law and the prophets relative to John the Baptist 
and the kingdom of God, Luke 16:16-17, and the parable about the rich 
man and Lazarus, Luke 16:19-31. 

There are several agreements and differences among the Synoptic ver- 
sions, but for our purpose it suffices to quote two of them, Matt 5:32 and 
Mark 10:11-12: 


Matt 5:32 reads: nâç 6 anoAbwv THY yuvalxa adtod napextòç Adyou mopvelas 
Tolet adTHV MoLyevOrjvan, xal öç àv doAEAVMEVYY YaLNoY uotrácou. 

Mark 10:1-12 reads: "Oc dv dmoA0cy thy yovaixa adtod xal yopujoy AANV 
yomataı en’ adryv, 12 xod edv aùh dmorAdcaca Tov d&vdpa adbtHs yaunoy &Mov 
potat. 


Paul's formulation differs from the Synoptic parallels. He uses common 
Greek terms for divorce, the verbs xoptofjvot (1 Cor 7:10; cf Mark 10:9) 
and agıevaı (1 Cor 7:1) while another common term, anoXdew, is used in 
the Synoptic parallels (See Liddell and Scott 1940/1958 on the respective 
verbs; see further Lietzmann-Kümmel 1949, 31). Thus Paul and the Synop- 
tic Gospels here illustrate how one of Jesus' sayings could receive varied 
wordings. It is of interest to note that Paul, like Mark, applies the logion 
in a non-Jewish way to both sexes (Dungan 1971, 133). There are no con- 
vincing reasons for regarding the verbs xopuc9ñvet and agtevat as a Pauline 
rewording, such as indicated by Neirynck, 1991, 561. 

For the present investigation the question of content as such is not of 
interest. The aspect of importance is how 1 Cor 7:10ff. can give us insight 
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into the way a saying of Jesus might be referred to and be interpreted, 
both with regard to method and form. As to form, the Synoptic logion is 
preserved as a traditional casuistic rule (nd 6... and öç šàv...in Matt 5:32, 
and öç... àv.. .in Mark 1021312). Paul has a corresponding casuistic form 
in the parenthetical clause which is formulated as a condition, ¿àv òè... in 
1 Cor 7:1, and in the subsequent commentary, el tig... v. 12 and el dé... in 
v. 15. In v. 13 the case is expressed in a relative clause, Yrıg... As for the 
Jesus logion itself, Paul just uses it in indirect speech as a halakhic rule, 
without using conditional or relative clauses or participial formulations. 
The parallellism reflects, however, that Paul draws on a tradition which 
had a relatively fixed form (see G. Schneider 1992, 194-95). The Synoptic 
versions have this parallelism. As for Matt 5:32, see U. Luz 1989, 299-300. 
In the parenthetical phrase inserted into 1 Cor 7, v. na, and in his com- 
mentary, vv. 12ff., Paul repeats and paraphrases Jesus' words as cited in vv. 
10 and n. As indicated by the words in italic in the Greek text above, Paul 
draws on words from the logion in his own commentary. Thus, he devel- 
ops an expository application (and modification) of the Jesus logion. 


John 13:20 and Other Occurrences of a Jesus Logion on Agency 


Paul's quotation and exposition of the Jesus logion on divorce, and its Syn- 
optic parallels, can give us a better understanding of John's use of tradi- 
tion and also throw some light on the question of John and the Synoptics. 
These parallels might give us insight into some of the ways in which a 
saying might be transmitted. 

In my study “The Use of Tradition in Jn 12:46-50,” (1979, 18-35), I made 
a survey of the Gospels' varied use of a Jesus logion on agency. 

The versions contained some or all of the following sequence: (a) he 
who receives....the agent who is sent by a sender, (b) receives....the 
sender; (c) he who (in this way) receives....the sender, (who himself is 
also one who is sent), ((d) someone does not receive the sender/agent), 
(e) he receives the one who sent him. The logion in John 13:20 covers the 
following points? (a)he who receives any one whom I send (ó Xap vov 
Av twa néupw) (b) receives me (¿uè Adußaveı), (c) and he who receives 
me (ó de éue Aaußavwv) (d)—(e) receives him who sent me (Aaußaveı tov 
reubavra pe). The same points are found in the parallels in Matt 10:40 


2 See Ign. Eph. 63; Did. 1:4; and 1 Clem. 423-2. 
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and Luke 10:16, and in the different parallels in Mark 9:37 and Luke 9:48. 
In Mark 9:37 all the points from (a) to (e) are covered. 

Matt 10:40 is a close parallel to John 13:20. Matt 10:40 reads: (a) ó 
Sexönevog buds (b) Ene dexeron (c) xod ó ¿uë Seydpevog (d)—(e) 8éyerot tov 
amootetAavtdé us. 

The context in John 13:20 is the Last Supper and the Footwashing, John 
131-20. The context of Matt 10:40 is the Missionary Discourse, Matt o:36— 
1:1, and the context of Luke 10:16 is the Mission of the Seventy Two, Luke 
1011-16. Mark 9:37 and Luke 9:37 conclude the Dispute about Greatness 
with this as well, Mark 9:33-37 and Luke 9:46-48. 

By comparing the Jesus logion on divorce in 1 Cor 710-11 and parallels 
in the Synoptic Gospels with the Jesus logion on agency in John 13:20 and 
parallels in the Synoptic Gospels, the following observation is apparent: 
The Synoptic versions’ of the logion on divorce (&noAvetv) differs from 
Paul's terms (xcpicefjot apıevaı). This is a phenomenon parallel to the 
versions of the logion on agency. The logion’s basic form in John 13:20 has 
the verb Aaußavew (cf. 12:48) and neureiv, while Matt 10:40, Mark 9:37 and 
Luke 9:48 have the synonymous words 8£yec0ot and anooteMev. 

From Paul's version in 1 Cor 730-11 another observation can be made. 
The Synoptic Gospels' more extensive parallels suggest that Paul in 1 Cor 
730-11 only cites parts of the Jesus logion on divorce, as noticed by B. Ger- 
hardsson (1961/1998, 312): “Paul does not quote the saying in its entirety, but 
draws from it a short halakhic statement (with interpretation inserted)." 
Correspondingly, in Luke 10:16a only two points of the logion on agency 
are used: (a) 6 &xobwv pôv (b) ¿poô dxodeı (c)— (d)— (e)—. Similarily, 
in John 5:23, 8:19, 12:44—45, 14:9, and 15:23 only some of the points are pre- 
sented (cf . Mek. Exod. 14:31). For example, John 14:9 may be cited: (a)— 
(b)— (c) ó Ewpaxws ¿ué (d)— (e) Ewpaxev tov matEpa. 

We conclude that in his varied use of the Jesus logion on agency, John 
continues a method of transmission and interpretation which is demon- 
strated already by Paul in the fifties C.E. as seen in 1 Cor 710-n. In mutu- 
ally independent versions of the same logion different synonymous words 
can be used, and only parts of a logion may be cited. 

A comparison between several occurrences in John and Luke 1036 
shows that the word choice and variations emerge from how agency is 
being interpreted. Thus, John's varied renderings of the logion on agency 
is the result of an independent process of transmission and interpretation 
like those used in 1 Cor 710-11 and Luke 10:16. 

In the study “The Use of Tradition in John 12:44-50” (Borgen 1979, 18-35), 
I also substantiated the hypothesis that John 12:44-45 quotes a traditional 
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Jesus logion in a way which corresponds to Paul's quotation of the eucha- 
ristic tradition in 1 Cor n:23ff.n. Like in 1 Cor n:27ff. the quotation in John 
12:44—45, is in verses 46-50 followed by an expository elaboration. (Dodd 
1963, 355; Borgen 1979, 30-31; id. 1987, 197-98). For terminology typically 
used by a commissioned agent see Bühner 1977, 138-52. 

It should be mentioned that Theo Preiss in his study Life in Christ 
(1954, 25) has shown that in some contexts, commissioned agency signals 
a mystical relationship: in that case the agent carries degrees of the same 
nature as the sender. Thus Preiss calls this relationship a form of judicial 
mysticism. 

As shown above, the logion on divorce is cited by Paul in 1 Cor 710-11, 
and it is followed in vv. 12-16 by a subsequent expository paraphrase of 
the words. In v. n a parenthetical expository comment is inserted. In parts 
of the exposition, traditional (casuistic) forms are used (cf. Ashton 1991, 
541—45). Paul's use of casuistic forms in 1 Cor 730-16 are in conditional or 
relative clauses or participial phrase, while John has participial phrases of 
the logion, 6 miotedwv eig epe in vv. 44 and 46, ó Gewpdv in v. 45, and from 
other versions of the logion, ó à0exàv xoi un Aaußavwv in v. 48. In verse 47 
there is the casuistic form in which the case is described in a conditional 
clause, &&v—. While the whole pericope in John 12:44-50 is formulated as 
words of Jesus, Paul distinguishes between the cited Jesus logion and his 
own expository applications, as he himself writes in 1 Cor 7:12 “... but to 
the others I say, ‘not the Lord’. ..” P. Stuhlmacher stresses the importance 
of this distinction: "Erstens lásst sich aus einem Vergleich von 1 Kor 710 
und 2 Kor 12:8f. leicht ersehen, wie genau Paulus zwischen seiner eigenen 
Anweisung und Herrenworten unterscheidet...” (Stuhlmacher 1983, 243). 
At other points Paul does not draw such a distinction, however. Thus in 
1 Cor 710-11 he inserts a parenthetical specification into the Jesus logion 
("but if she is divorced, let her remain single or else be reconciled to her 
husband"), as if it were part of the logion. And when he cites the institu- 
tion of the Lord's Supper in 1 Cor 1:23-25, he elaborates on Jesus’ words in 
v. 26, referring to Jesus in the third person as the Lord, without drawing a 
distinction between Jesus' words proper and his (Paul's) own elaboration. 
Thus, C. K. Barrett? 1971, 163-64 rightly sees that Paul in 1 Cor 712 makes 
clear that the halakhic application of the Jesus logion about divorce (vv. 
10-11) to the case of mixed marriages (vv. 12-16) was his own, the reason 
being that Jesus had not dealt with this specific case. 

The passage in John 12:44-50 is presented as Jesus' direct speech 
because the traditional sayings and their exposition are woven together 
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through revelatory inspiration (Ashton 1991, 541-45). It should be added, 
however, that John nevertheless deals with halakhic interpretation, 
corresponding to Paul's halakhic discussion. The themes discussed are 
very different, however. While Paul develops halakhic rules for marriage 
and divorce, John elaborates on halakhic rules of agency to describe the 
role of Jesus as the commissioned agent of the Father (see Borgen 1968, 
137-48; Bühner 1977). 

The question should be raised if John in his extensive and varied use 
of the Jesus logion on agency reflects its contexts in the Synoptic Gospels. 
The answer is on the whole negative. Nevertheless, certain observations 
related to John 13:20 should be made. The context of the Last Supper and 
the Footwashing has no parallel in the Synoptic Gospels. Nevertheless, 
the saying in Jn 13:16, “a servant is not greater than his master; nor is an 
apostolos greater than he who sent him,” has a parallel in Matt 10:24-25 
(cf. Luke 6:40). Since the logion in John 13:20 has a parallel in the same 
Matthean chapter, Matt 10:40, the two gospels probably drew on sayings 
of Jesus which were clustered together in the tradition. 

The two Johannine sayings and the Synoptic parallels differ in terminol- 
ogy. Since they both deal with rules about agency, it was natural that they 
be brought together in the transmission. Dodd argues convincingly that 
if John was copying Matthew, there is no logical explanation for John's 
omissions of parts of Matt 10:24-25, nor for the wording changes (C. H. 
Dodd, 1963/1979, 335-38; see also R. E. Brown, 1970, 569-70). Neither John 
13:20 nor the extensive use of parts of this logion throughout the Gospel 
reflects the contexts where it occurs in the Synoptic Gospels, Matt 10:40; 
Luke 9:48; 10:16; Mark 9:37. This observation and Paul's formal parallel 
usage of another Jesus logion, the one on divorce, support the view that 
John draws on a Jesus logion which was transmitted and interpreted in 
the community, independently of the Synoptic Gospels. 


John 3:3-8: An Exposition of a Logion in a Question and Answer Form 


In John 3:3-8 another logion is used and interpreted, this time in a ques- 
tion and answer form: 


The Logion: 
auyv àv Ayw cot, àv py tig yewnOH Avwdev, od dbvaraı iBetv MV 
Bactretav tod Oeod. 
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Exposition: 


Question (=objection): Aéyet poç adtov ó Nixddypocg: Hs düvaraı dvdpwrrog 
yevvi8jvat yEpwv àv; uh Öüvaraı siç THY KOIAiav THS Untpös avTOD SevTEpOV 
eiceAGelv nal yevyn Sivan; 


Answer: 5 arexpt0y Incods: Ahv duhy AéYo cot, Edv uý vig yevvy 8j) EE Üdarrog 
xoi TvEvLaAToS, où düvaraı elaeAOetv elc THY Bacıdeiav toô 9go0. 6 TO yeyevvnuevov 
¿x THS capxds cdip& &oxty, xal rò yeyevvyuévoy Ex TO nve aToç vend Eoriv. 
7 un Savpdoys Sti elnöv cot Act buds yevvndjvar ğvwðev. 8 td nveüna örov 
Hedeı nve, xal TY pwvhv adtod dxovets, AM’ oùx oldacg móðev Epxerau xal mod 
brave ottw¢ Eotiv NAG ó yeyevvnuevos Ex TOD TVEDMATOS. 

As seen by the words in italics, words from the logion in John 3:3 are 
being paraphrased and interpreted in vv. 4-8. Thus the logion receives an 
exposition similar to the expository elaboration on divorce in 1 Cor 7110-18. 
The exposition in John 3:4-8 has the form of a dialogue, however. 

At this point the suggestion made by E. Simons in 1880 can be of some 
assistance. He says that the way in which the New Testament uses the 
LXX may illuminate John's use of Gospel material. In the case of John 
3:3-8 relevant insights can even be gained from a comparison with the 
midrashic interpretation of the Old Testament quotation in John 6:31-58 
on "bread from heaven..." 

More specifically, a comparison with John 6:31.51ff. demonstrates that 
John here interprets the Jesus logion in 3:3 in the same way as he inter- 
prets the Old Testament quotation in John 6:31. The Old Testament quota- 
tion is given in 6:31, and its interpretation in v 51. Then the objection in 
6:52, like in John 3:4, is raised with the words nôç dbvarau:3 

John 6:31.51ff. reads: 

Old Testament quotation and the interpretation: 

V. 31...as it is written, 

‘He gave them bread from heaven to eat.’ 

v. 51... and the bread... is my flesh. 


3 See P. Borgen 1965/81, 89-90. On pages 80-83 a slightly more developed form of expo- 
sition by means of question and answer (John 6:41-48) is analyzed. Mek. Exod. 12:2 and 
Philo, Mut. 141a.142b—44 are referred to as comparative material. It is to be noted that the 
words rác Sbvatat in John 3:4 and 6:52 correspond to the exegetical Hebrew term in Mek. 
Exod. 12:2. See W. Bacher 1899/1965, 77. 
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Question (-objection): 
v. 52 The Jews then disputed among themselves, saying, “How can (rà 
ddvatat) this man give us his flesh to eat?" 


Answer: 

v. 53 So Jesus said to them, "Truly, truly, I say to you, unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you have no life in you...” 

v. 55 "for my flesh is truly food, and my blood is truly drink..." 

A parallel use of question and answer is found in Philo's interpretation 
of Gen 1736 in Mut. 141142b-44: 

The Old Testament quotation together with the interpretation reads: 

... we must now explain “from her" (Gen 17:16). 

142b)... virtue is “the mother" of any good thing that has come into 
being... 


Question (=objection): 

143 Some ask, however, whether the barren can bear children, since 
the oracles earlier described Sarah as barren, and now admit that she will 
become “a mother.” 


Answer: 

It is to be said to this that it is not in the nature of a barren woman to 
bear, any more than of the blind to see or of the deaf to hear. 

But as for the soul which is sterilized to wickedness and unfruitful of 
the endless host of passions and vices, scarce any prosper in childbirth as 


Both in John 3:3-8, 6:31, 51-58 and in Mut. 141.142-44 the same kind of 
objections are raised, that of a contradiction between a Jesus logion or a 
scriptural interpretation and empirical experience. In John 3:3-8 and Mut. 
141.142-44 the problems have been formulated within the context of bio- 
logical and spiritual births. In John 6:31.51-58 the problem is the distinc- 
tion between eucharistic and “cannibalistic” eating of the flesh of Jesus. 
The similarities in John 3:3-8, 6:31.51-58 and Philo Mut. 141a.142b—44 with 
regard to expository methods and forms, and also the kinship as to the 
problems discussed, show that the Johannine material has been subject to 
traditional exegetical approaches. 

Parallels to the Jesus logion in John 3:3 (and 5) are found in Matt 18:3 
and Mark 10:15=Luke 18:17. Matt 18:3 reads: 
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Ayınv Agyw duty, ¿àv UN otpapiite xoi yeveode wo xà nadia, où ph elogAOyTE elc 
THY Pactrsiavy cv otpovóv. 


Mark 10:15 reads exactly like Luke 18:17: 


&yyjv Aéyc oiv, öç av py SeEytat thy Bactretav tod God wo matdiov, od ph 
&lo£AOy eis adv. 
The context of Matt 18:3 is the Dispute about Greatness, Matt 18:1-5. The 
logion is not found in the parallel sections in Mark 9:33-37 and Luke 
9:46-48. The context of Mark 1035 and Luke 18:17 is the story the Blessing 
of the children, Mark 1013-16 and Luke 1815-17. The logion is omitted 
from the parallel section in Matt 19:13-15. 

The agreements between John and Matthew/Mark/Luke are: John 3:3 
and 5; Matthew/Mark/Luke: Apny Aéyw. John 3:3: Aunv dunv A€yw cot; John 
3:5 eloeAdeiv (Matt 18:3: eioeAdyte, Mark 10:15: eioeAdy) eis thv Baoıkelav. 
The agreement between John and Mark/Luke is: John 3:3 and 5; Mark/ 
Luke: thv BactAciav tod 0200, Mark/Luke in the protasis, John in apodosis. 
Agreement between John and Matthew: John 3:3.5; Matt: ¿àv un (Mark/ 
Luke: 6¢ &v). Differences: Only John has a double &uyv. John has cot, 
Matthew/Mark/Luke öuiv. John 3:3 reads tig yevvnen Avwdev and John 
3:5 TIS Yevvn0ñ EE BSatog xal nvebuaros while Matthew has otpagte xoi 
yewmode wç tà mawia, and Mark/Luke énta: t. B. z. 0. ws naudiov. Only 
John 3:3 has idetv t.8. Only Mark and Luke have adryv (referring to the 
kingdom of God). Only Matthew has 1. B. tv obpavav. John has où dbvatat 
while Matthew/Mark/Luke have od un. The agreements between John and 
the Synoptic Gospels, and the fact that John here does not use his regular 
term “eternal life" but the “Synoptic” term “kingdom of God,” show that 
John uses a traditional logion. 

B. Lindars regards the phrase yew6 &vwdev, John 3:3, to be the more 
original and the phrase "by water and spirit" in v. 5 to be an explication 
of it. He then refers to the observation made by J. Jeremias that otpagyte 
xoi yevnode in Matt 18:3 is a Semitism and means to “become again." Since 
vwðev may mean “again,” Lindars suggests that the Greek form of the 
logion as it came to John independently of the Synoptic Gospels was for- 
mulated with... yevnraı ğvwðev ws matdtov... According to Lindars John's 
yevvy Oy is a deliberate change, and the evangelist probably understood 
&vwdev to mean “from above" (Lindars 1981, 289-92). The problem with 
Lindars’ interpretation is that the reconstruction seems somewhat forced, 
especially the change from yévnta to Yevvn0ñ. 

Thus, the problem as formulated by R. Schnackenburg still remains. 
He compares the Johannine and the Matthean versions and rightly states 
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that they express two different principles: "Die Annahme, das es aus MT 
18:3 bzw. Mk 10:15 umgeformt sei, bleibt schwierig, da der 4. Evangelist 
den Gedanken stark umgebogen hátte: Aus dem *werden (wieder) wie die 
Kinder bzw wie ein Kind' hátte er ein direktes 'Kind-Werden' gemacht, das 
er sehr real als Neugeburt, Neuschópfung oder 'Zeugung von oben' ver- 
stand. Jenes wg gehört unlósbar zu beiden Gestalten des syn. Logions, wie 
umgekehrt das joh. Logion nicht auf die Umkehr des Menschen, sondern 
auf die Tat Gottes am Menschen abzielt" (Schnackenburg 1972, 381). 

Although Schnackenburg's remark is true, the Johannine and Synoptic 
formulations probably still had their origin in the same logion. The two 
aspects of man's conversion and the act of God suggest that the various 
formulations have developed from the same life-setting, that of the prac- 
tice of baptism, cf. Acts 2:38, 1 Cor 6:9-11, and Titus 3:3-7. It is commonly 
held by exegetes that John 3:5 refers to baptism. For example C. K. Barrett 
interprets the meaning in this way: “... Christian baptism so far as it was a 
washing with water was no more significant than John's [the Baptist's] ... 
Only if washing with water signified and was accompanied by the action 
of the Spirit could Christian baptism introduce one into the kingdom of 
God" (Barrett 1978a, 209). Thus, the logion had its Sitz im Leben in the per- 
formance of baptism in the Johannine community. Also in Mark and Luke 
the Sitz im Leben of the story on the blessing of the children, Mark 1013-16 
and Luke 18:15-17, was probably baptism (Cullmann 1950/1952, 71-80). 

It has been noted that Matthew has the logion in a different pericope, 
the Dispute on greatness, 18:1-5 and not like Mark and Luke in the story 
of the Blessing of the children. Matthew has in 18:1-5 inserted the logion, 
since it does not occur in the parallel sections in Mark 9:33-37 and Luke 
9:46-48. Although Matthew has the logion in this dispute about greatness, 
the verb etparte in Matt 18:3 refers to conversion since it occurs in an 
“admission-logion”: “... unless you turn (cvpoqfjre) and become like chil- 
dren, you will never enter the kingdom of heaven." A similar meaning of 
the verb is found in John 12:40 and in the Sib. Or. 3:625. Since conversion 
and baptism belong together both in the work of John the Baptist, Mark 
14 and Luke 3:3, and in early Christianity, Acts 2:38, etc., the wording of 
the Matthean version of the logion is easily also associated with baptism. 

There are observations which suggest that the formulation of the logion 
in John 3:5 is primary rather than the version in 3:3. The phrase eioeAdeiv 
eis THY Boroıkelav tod Oeod, John 3:5 and parallel phrases in Matt 18:3 and 
Mark 10:15/Luke 18:17 support this view. The use in John 3:3 of iöeiv instead 
of eiveAdelv in v. 5 seems to be a Johannine interpretation (Lindars 1981, 
289). Although the idea of "seeing" is Johannine, the background is prob- 
ably Jewish mystical traditions about seeing God's kingdom, as can be 
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seen in Wis 1030 (Dahl 1962, 124-42) and Luke 9:27. Moreover, the pos- 
sibility to misunderstand &vo0&v as either "again" or “from above" occurs 
only in Greek, which indicates that the version of the logion in John 3:3 
is secondary to the one in v. 5. Thus, the logion had its primary setting in 
the baptismal activity of the Johannine community. Thus the evangelist 
has placed the main version of the logion in Jesus' answer to Nicodemus' 
objection. 


1 Cor 9:14: The Logion on the Support of Apostles 


In 1 Cor 9:14 Paul uses another Jesus logion: *... the Lord commanded that 
‘those who proclaim the gospel should get their living by the gospel’.” The 
basis for Paul's argument in 1 Cor 9 is his experience of seeing the risen 
Lord and being commissioned by him as an apostle, i.e. as the Lord's com- 
missioned agent: "Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?" 
(1 Cor 9:1; cf 15:6-10; Gal 1115-16; Act 1:22). The presupposition is that it was 
constitutive for the apostles to have seen the risen Lord (Tomson 1990, 
146-47; Barrett 1971/1979, 200-201). 

In order to defend his claim to apostleship Paul makes it emphatically 
clear that he has the same right to receive support, as the other apostles 
do, although he has not made use of this right. In 1 Cor 933-14 he argues 
by drawing an analogy between the temple staff and those who proclaim 
the Gospel. As the rule for those who proclaim the Gospel, the Jesus logion 
is cited in v 14: tots tò edayyedtov xatayyéAMovow Ex Tod evayyeAtov Civ. The 
same meaning is expressed in Luke 10:7 and Matt 10:10. Luke 10:7 reads: 
&ELog yàp ó Epydtys tod pıoðoð adbtobd (Matt tis tpopys avdtod). 

There is no agreement at all between 1 Cor 9:14 and Luke 10:7 as far 
as vocabulary goes, but both sayings formulate the same principle. Since 
Paul refers to a specific function, that of proclaiming the Gospel, his for- 
mulation may be a halakhic application and specification of a more gen- 
eral Jesus logion like the one in Luke 10:7 and Matt 10:10 (Gerhardsson 
1961/1998, 318). It is worth noting that Paul applies this Jesus logion to his 
own commission as apostle, a commission given him through the appear- 
ance of the risen Lord.* 


4 There is much discussion among scholars on the question whether Paul knew some 
version of the missionary discourse. The following scholars are inclined to answer in the 
affirmative: D. Dungan 1971, 140; B. Fjárstedt 1974, 99: D. C. Allison, Jr. 1982, 12-13. Allison, 
1985, 369-75 has refined his position; C. M. Tuckett 1983, 612, and with more reservation 
in id. 1984, 376-81. 
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A corresponding phenomenon is seen when comparing Jesus' saying in 
John 20:23 with the parallels in Matt 18:18 and 16:19. John 20:23 reads: dv 
TIVWV AHTE TAS Auaprlas, APÉWVTAL AUTOS. ÜV TIVWY KPATHTE, KEXPATYVTCLL. 

Matt 16:19 reads: xoi 8 šàv Önong emt tHS yç otar Sedepevov Ev Tots 
ovpavots, xal 0 Eav Avons El tTHS yñç Eotaı AcAvpEvov Ev toîç odpavots. Matt 
18:18 reads: öga àv honte ert THs Yñç Eotat Sedepeva Ev odpavg xal don idv 
Avante ¿ni cfc Yñç Eotat Aedunevo Ev OvPAVA. 

The contexts in which the sayings occur differ. The saying in John 20:23 
concludes one of the appearances of the risen Jesus, when he commis- 
sions his disciples on the basis of the halakhic rule of agency, here more 
precisely the rule of substitution, John 20:19-23. In Matt 1639 Jesus com- 
missions Peter after Peter has confessed Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God, Matt 16:13-20. Matt 18:8 is part of the pericope on Reproving One's 
Brother, Matt 1815-19. It is then evident that the setting in Jn 20:19-23 is 
quite different from the settings of Matthew's parallels. 

When comparing John 20:23 with 1 Cor 9:14, the following observations 
are of interest for the present discussion: Both John 20:19-23 and 1 Cor 
gaff. deal with the risen Jesus commissioning the disciples and then Paul 
and the other apostles respectively. In 1 Cor 93 Paul uses rhetorical ques- 
tions to refer to the commission: "Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen 
Jesus the Lord?" Correspondingly, John 20:20-21 reads “...the disciples 
were glad when they saw the Lord. Jesus said...'As the Father has sent 
me, even so I send you...” These words form a commissioning formula 
based on the logion on agency, John 13:20 (Bühner 1977, 252). 

Within these parallel contexts Paul has in 1 Cor 9:14 a logion concerning 
the support of the agents (apostles) commissioned by Jesus, while John in 
Jn 20:20-21 reports the commission itself. As already mentioned, there is 
no agreement at all between the Jesus logion in 1 Cor 9:14 and the parallel 
in Luke 10:7 in terms of vocabulary, but both sayings formulate the same 
principle in support of Jesus' commissioned agents. Likewise, there is no 
agreement between the Jesus logion in John 20:23 and the parallels in 
Matt 1639 and 18:18 as far as vocabulary goes, but the sayings formulate 
the same principle about the charge given to Jesus' commissioned agents. 
Thus Paul in 1 Cor 9:14, Matthew in 10:10, and Luke in 10:7 demonstrate 
how a Jesus logion about support may be given entirely different wordings 
in the process of transmission, like with the logion on the commission, as 
seen in John 20:23 and Matt 16:19; 18:18. 

Yet another correspondence can be mentioned: Just as Paul's version 
of the logion on support in 1 Cor 9:14 seems to be a halakhic specifica- 
tion of a more generally formulated rule as exemplified by the parallels 
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in Matthew and Luke, so also John in 2o:23 renders a more specified form 
than the parallels in Matthew, since only here the commission is defined 
as the authority to forgive or retain sins. This specification is not made by 
the evangelist himself, however, since agievat tag åpaptiaç and xpareiv are 
never found in John, apart from this one place (Dodd 1963/1979, 348. See 
also Vógtle 1971b, 251). 

In his discussion of Jn 20:23 Dodd's conclusion is: “We seem driven to 
postulate an alternative form of tradition regarding the authority com- 
mitted to the apostles by the Lord, akin to, though not identical with, 
the tradition followed by Matthew, an alternative form which the Fourth 
Evangelist has independently followed" (Dodd 1963/1979, 349. See also 
Barrett 1978a), 570—71; Brown 1970, 2: 1023-24 and 1030-31). 


John 2:13-22, 5:1-18, and 6:51-58 


It remains to connect the present study to some points in my previous 
research on John relative to the Synoptic Gospels. In my book Bread from 
Heaven, the institution of the Lord's supper in 1 Cor 1123-25 was brought 
into the investigation of John 6:51-58. Parts of this eucharistic tradition 
are also used by Paul in i Cor 10:3-4, 16, 17, 21 and 11:26-29(39). In the study 
“The Use of Tradition in John 12:44-50” and in “John and the Synoptics,” 
this approach was further developed. The insights gained were the follow- 
ing (Borgen 1990a, 410-11): 


1 A comparison between 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16, 17, 21; 1123-29 and Mark 
14:22-25 makes possible the following generalizations: Between mutu- 
ally independent versions (units of oral/written tradition) there may 
be close verbal agreements in the form of sentences, word pairs and 
set-phrases, single words and/or corresponding variant terms. 

The agreements between John 233-22; 6:51-58 and the Synoptics are 
not closer, nor more striking, than those between the above mentioned 
Pauline passages and Mark, and, in the case of John 52-48, the agree- 
ments are even fewer. 

Thus, our analysis of these three Johannine passages supports the 
hypothesis that John and the Synoptics here are mutually independent. 

2. What is the nature of the tradition behind the Gospels? The pas- 
sages examined in 1 Cor 10 and u show that units of tradition were 
received and handed on and that they were used in Christian com- 
munities (1 Cor 1:23-25(26)). Some modifications took place in 
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the process, but the formulations were quite stable even during 

decades of transmission (cf. 1 Cor n:23-26 with Mark 14:22—25). 

Interpretative activity is also evident. The exposition could have 

the form of a commentary attached to a cited unit of tradition. In 

this way 1 Cor n:(26)27-34 is attached to the quoted institution 
of the Lord's Supper in vv. 23-25(26), and John 5:10-18 is attached to 
the story in vv. 1-9. In the same manner John 227-22 is attached as 
an exposition of the cleansing of the temple in vv. 13-16. The unit of 
tradition may also be presupposed, and not quoted, as is the case in 
the discussion of the Lord's Supper in 1 Cor 10:3-4, 16-17, 21 and in 

John 6:51-58. 

. The expositions often take the form of paraphrases of sentences, 

phrases, word sets, and words from the given tradition. Synonyms may 

be used, and expressions may be rephrased. In the expository para- 
phrase, words and fragments from the tradition may be moulded into 

a new traditional form. As for the placement of the passages in the 

various stages within transmission, some observations were made: 

(a) There is a similarity of sequence in John 2:13-18, where the cleans- 
ing of the temple is followed by the request for a sign, and Mark 
1115-19, the cleansing, which is followed in 11:26 by the controversy 
concerning Jesus' authority. As suggested by Dodd, Brown, and oth- 
ers, it is probable that Mark has split up what belonged together in 
the pre-Markan stage of the tradition. This observation speaks in 
favor of placing John 2:13-18 in the first stage mentioned above, the 
pre-Synoptic and pre-Johannine stage (Borgen 1990, 434-35). 

(b) As already suggested, John 53-18 should be placed in the pre- 
Johannine stage (Borgen 1990a, 431) since the controversy pictured 
in John 5:118 seems to belong to the past. 

Some further observations were also made with regard to John 6:51-58. 

The agreements in wording, style, and content between John 6:51-58 

and 1 Cor 10:3-4; 10:16-17, 21 and 11:23-29 show that John draws on 

eucharistic and manna traditions in a way similar to Paul: These simi- 
larities show that John is here closer to Paul than to the Synoptics, with- 
out, however, being dependent on 1 Corinthians. Thus, John utilizes 
an independent tradition for the institution of the Lord's Supper and 
presupposes that the eucharistic tradition was already associated with 
the biblical stories on the manna and the well. The Johannine version 
of the institution, in which the term ý) o&p% and not tò cpa was used, 
is also documented by Ignatius' and Justin's eucharistic use of the term 
N cáp£ (Borgen 1990a, 422 and 454). The conclusion is that John 6:51-58 
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belongs to the second stage as outlined above: the passage results from 
the evangelist's own interpretation of oral or written traditions which 
do not come from the present Synoptic Gospels. These observations 
and this conclusion show that Neirynck's view is inadequate when he 
only allows for supplementary use of oral tradition or source material 
in addition to John's direct dependence on the Synoptic Gospels. John 
6:51-58 together with its context demonstrates that in John traditions 
not taken from the Synoptic Gospels play a central role. 


Conclusion 


1. It is probable that John 2313-18 basically comes from the first stage 
mentioned at the outset, the pre-Synoptic and pre-Johannine stage. 
The controversies of John 5:1-18 seem to belong to the past, and the 
pericope therefore is to be placed in the pre-Johannine stage. 

2. All the other Johannine texts examined in this chapter, including John 
6:51-58, belong in their present form to the second layer: The evange- 
list has by means of conventional expository methods and forms inter- 
preted some oral (or written) traditions which do not come from the 
present Synoptic Gospels. In substance they are based on pre-Synoptic 
Gospel traditions (stage 1), and reflect the process of transmission and 
exposition in the Johannine community. This understanding receives 
support from the fact that John 3:5 has its setting in the practice of 
baptism in the community, John 6:51-58 draws on traditions from its 
eucharistic celebration, and finally, John 2039-23 expresses the self- 
understanding of the community as to its mission. 

3. In the transmission and exposition of sections studied in this chapter, 
the relationship between the Johannine tradition and the parallel Syn- 
optic tradition echoes the relationship between Pauline Gospel tradi- 
tions, as in 1 Cor 7:10-16; 9:14; 10:3—4, 16, 17, 20-21, and 11:23-29, and the 
pre-Synoptic tradition. 


PART D 


GOD'S AGENT IN JOHANNINE EXPOSITION 


As seen above, my contributions on the much debated question of John 
and the Synoptics has led me to the following understanding: The Gospel 
of John represents a branch of Gospel traditions which is independent of 
the other three written gospels. Paul's letters, especially 1 Cor, shows that 
already Paul had received traditions which were transmitted, had author- 
ity and gave basis for expository comments and elaborations. This usage 
of traditions comes closer to John's expository character, than do the syn- 
optic gospels and it gives support to the view that John is independent. 

Philo provides us with important insights into expository elaborations 
of the Scriptures and traditions. The present task is to combine this ana- 
lytical tool with a study of concepts and ideas. Among the many concepts 
and topics possible, in my research here the attention is focused on the 
judicial concept of agency. 


CHAPTER NINE 


GOD'S AGENT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The present essay was written in 1963-1964 and appeared in 1968 in the 
E. R. Goodenough Memorial Volume edited by J. Neusner and published 
by E. J. Brill Publishers. It has been republished in other places, but since 
it plays an important role in my studies on John, I include it also in the 
present book. 


The State of Research 


In his discussion of Christological ideas in the Fourth Gospel, C. H. Dodd 
finds that the status and function of the Son as God's delegated represen- 
tative recalls the language of the Old Testament prophets. Certain pecu- 
liarities, such as the Son's complete and uninterrupted dependence on 
the Father and the dualism between higher and lower spheres, suggest 
to him that this aspect of Jesus' human path is a projection of the eter- 
nal relation of the Son and the Father upon the field of time (C. H. Dodd 
1953, 254-62). 

This interpretation does not take the idea of the Son being commis- 
sioned and sent seriously, but rather dissolves the idea of agency into 
an eternal and Platonic idea of relationship. R. Bultmann, on the other 
hand, rightly places the commissioning and sending of the Son at the 
very center of Gospel's message. He also finds certain points of contact 
between the Johannine ideas and the prophets of the Old Testament. But 
John, according to Bultmann, goes beyond prophetic thought and uses 
gnostic mythology about divine and pre-existent agents, commissioned 
by the Father and sent into the world. Mandean literature is Bultmann's 
main source for his hypothesis (R. Bultmann 1950, 187-88; id. 1925, 104-9). 
Close parallels found in the halakah encourage the investigation of the 
extent to which John's Christology and soteriology are moulded on Jew- 
ish rules for agency. K. H. Rengstorf (1933, 403-5; 421-22; 435-36) has 
made a promising initial study, although he does not think that the idea 
of agency plays a central role in the Johannine idea of Jesus as the Son of 
God. Also Théo Preiss and C. K. Barrett draw attention to the similarities 
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between John and the halakah at certain places. Preiss does discuss the 
idea of the Son as commissioned by the Father within the wider frame- 
work of the juridical aspects of Johannine thought. The importance 
of judicial ideas in John has been stressed by N. A. Dahl as well (Théo 
Preiss 1954, 9-31; C. K. Barrett 1958, 216, 474; N. A. Dahl, 1962, 137-42; also 
P. Borgen 1965/81, 158-64). Despite this work, there is still much to do to 
examine the degree to which halakhic principles of agency are reflected 
in the Fourth Gospel. 


Principles of Agency 


1. The basic principle of the Jewish institution of agency is that “an agent 
is like the one who sent him" (Mek. Exod. 12:3, 12:6; m. Ber. 5:5; b. Metzia 
96a; Hag. 10b; Qidd. 42b, 43a; Menah. 93b; Naz. 12b, etc.). This relationship 
applied regardless of who the sender was. Thus, for example “the agent of 
the ruler is like the ruler himself" (b. Qam. n3b.). Therefore, to deal with 
the agent was the same as dealing with the sender himself: ^With what 
is the matter to be compared? With a king of flesh and blood who has a 
consul (agent) in the country. The inhabitants spoke before him. Then 
said the king to them, you have not spoken concerning my servant but 
concerning me" (Sipre on Numbers 12:9, cited in K. H. Rengstorf 1952, 16). 

The saying in John 12:44 is a very close to the saying in the Sipre quota- 
tion: John: *he who believes in me, believes not in me but in him who sent 
me." Sipre: "you have not spoken concerning my servant but concerning 
me." Another saying which expresses the same idea, that dealing with the 
agent is the same as dealing with the sender himself, is found in all four 
Gospels (see Matt 10:40; cf. Matt 18:5; Mark 9:37, and Luke 9:48). 

The parallels are discussed in C. H. Dodd (1955/56, 81-85). The Johan- 
nine version occurs in 13:20: *...he who receives any one whom I send 
receives me; he who receives me receives him who sent me." 


God's Agent in the Fourth Gospel 
There are other similar sayings scattered throughout John: 


5:23: “he who does not honor the Son does not honor the Father who sent 
him;" 

12:45: "he who sees me sees him who sent me;" 

14:9: “he who has seen me has seen the Father;" 

15:23: “he who hates me hates my Father also." 
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The halakhic principle that “an agent is like the one who sent him" usu- 
ally meant that the agent was like his sender as far as the judicial function 
and effects were concerned. There were, however, rabbis who developed 
it into a judicial mysticism saying that the agent is a person identical with 
the sender. The view that judicial mysticism is clue to central Johannine 
ideas has been suggested by Théo Preiss (1954, 25). Thus not only do his 
authority and his function derive from the sender, but his qualities. Qidd. 
43a formulates this mysticism in the following way: the agent ranks as 
his master's own person: “He ranks as his own person" mana mò mn 
(translation from I. Epstein 1935, 216; Hebrew text from L. Goldschmidt 
1906, 5:845). 

In the Fourth Gospel the personal identity between the Son and the 
Father is stated in several different ways. One formula is “I and the Father 
are one” (10:30) and another formula is “the Father is in me and I am in the 
Father" (10:38; cf. 14:10-11 and 17:21-23). In 10:36-38 it is explicitly stated 
that it is the agent, the Son in the capacity of being sent into the world, 
who is one with the sender. Similarly, in 17:20-23, the unity between the 
Son and the Father shall make it possible for the world to recognize the 
Son as the agent of the Father, “so that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me." Moreover, in 10:37-38 and in 14:10-11 the oneness between 
the Son and the Father is made manifest in Jesus' words and works which 
also are said to be the works of the Father. 

2. Although John interprets the relationship between the Father and 
the Son in legalistic terms, this legalism is not mutually exclusive with 
personal “mysticism.” Thus Preiss’ term “judicial mysticism” is a very apt 
one, and the personal element is further deepened by the fact that it was 
the Son who was the agent of the Father. Preiss (1954, 24-25) writes: “the 
formulae suggestive of mystical immanence so typical of Johannine lan- 
guage are regularly intermixed with juridical formulae...Jesus reveals 
himself to be one with the Father as a result of the strict fidelity with 
which he waits upon him and utters his words and performs his task as 
ambassador and witness.” The bond between the Father and the Son coin- 
cides with the bond formed by the obedience of a witness... Jesus is in 
the Father and the Father in him because he does the work of the Father 
(10:30, 37, 38). Inasmuch as he is the Son of Man sent as a witness from 
the heights of heaven, ... Jesus is, according to rabbinic law, “as [the] one 
who sent him". 

Thus the idea of the Son-Father relationship also implies that the Son 
is subordinate to the Father. This subordination fits very well with the 
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principles of agency, since here the thoughts of unity and identity between 
agent and sender are modified by an emphasis on the superiority of the 
sender. The principle is stated in John 1336 and Gen. Rab. 78: 


John: “a servant is not greater than his master; nor is he who is sent greater 
than him who sent him." Gen. Rab.: "the sender is greater than the sent." 


Matt 10:24, cf. Luke 6:40, offers a parallel to the first part of John 13:16: “ nor 
[is] a servant above his master." What in Matthew and Luke is said about 
pupil-teacher and servant-master relationship is in John applied specifi- 
cally to agency (see also John 15:20). 

3. Another important area of agency centers around the specific mis- 
sion of an agent. It was a legal presumption that an agent would carry out 
his mission in obedience to the one who sent him (K. H. Rengstorf 1933, 
in G. Kittel 1933: 1, 415). This principle can be seen from b. Erub. 31b-32a, 
m. Qidd. 2:4 and Ter. 4:4: "It is a legal presumption that an agent will carry 
out his mission" (b. Erub. 31-32 a; cf. Ketub. 99b; Naz. 12a). 

"I appointed you for my advantage, and not for my disadvantage. (Qidd. 
42b; cf. b. Bat. 169b; Ketub. 85a; Bek. 61b). “If a householder said to his 
agent ‘Go and give heave-offering, the agent should give heave-offering 
according to the householder’s Mind." See also the Medieval collection 
Shulhan Aruq, Hoshen Mishpat, 188:5: "Stets wenn der Vertreter von dem 
Willen des Vertetenen abweicht, ist das Vertretungsverhältnis gänzlich 
aufgelóst" (Cohn 1920, 206). 

In accordance with this principle, Christ was an obedient agent who 
did as the Father had commanded. He said, “I have come down from 
heaven, not to do my own will but the will of him who sent me" (John 
6:38). Likewise, the Christ always did what was pleasing to the one who 
sent him (8:29). 

The Johannine idea of the mission of Christ as God's agent is seen 
within the context of a lawsuit. The statement in b. Qam. 70a is of special 
interest for this question: 


Go forth and take legal action so that you may acquire title to it and secure 
the claim for yourself. 


The principles reflected in this rule are also found in the Fourth Gospel. 
Although there is no scene of commissioning as pictured in the halakhic 
statement (“go forth," etc.), the commissioning itself is referred to in these 
words: “I came not of my own accord, but he sent me" (John 8:42); “For I 
have not spoken of my own authority; the Father who sent me has himself 
given me commandment what to say and what to speak" (John 12:49); “For 
he whom God has sent utters the words of God" (3:34); "My teaching is 
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not mine, but his who sent me" (7:16); “... he who sent me is true, and I 
declare to the world what I have heard from him" (8:26); “... I do nothing 
on my own authority but speak thus as the Father taught me. And he who 
sent me is with me...” (8:28-29); “... the word which you hear is not mine 
but the Father's who sent me" (14:24). 

According to the halakah, the sender transfers his own rights and the 
property concerned to the agent (see Cohn 1920, 165-167 and L. Auerbach 
1, 1870, 567—69). On this basis the agent might acquire the title in court 
and secure the claim for himself. The will of the sender, the Father, in John 
6:39 makes just this transfer clear: "This is the will of him who sent me, 
that all that he has given me (r&v 6 dédwxeév pot)...” The transfer is even 
more pointedly stated in 17:6: "thine they were, and thou gavest them to 
me" (col eav x&pol abtods £8cxoc). Variants of the phrase occur in John 
17:2, 6, 7; cf. 13:3. 

The next step is the actual acquiring of the title in court and the agent's 
securing of the claim for himself. John 12:31-32 pictures such a court 
scene: 


Now is the judgment of this world, now shall the ruler of this world be cast 
out; and when I am lifted up from the earth, I will draw (£xco) all men 
unto myself (rpóc Euauröv). 


There is close resemblance between the two phrases “I will draw all men 
to myself" (John) and "secure the claim for yourself" (halakah). In both 
cases the agent himself is to take possession of the property since the 
ownership has been transferred to him. John uses a different verb, “draw” 
(gAxdow) and not "secure" 77581, but the Johannine term comes from a 
judicial context. The verb renders with all probability the Hebrew Tn, 
to draw, pull, seize. This is the understanding of Schlatter (1930, 176) and 
Bultmann (1950, 171, n. 7). These scholars have not, however, focused the 
attention upon JW” as a judicial term. Thus the Septuagint frequently 
translates TUN by EAxdew (Deut 21:3; Neh 9:30; Ps 9:30 [10:9]; Eccl 2:3; 
Cant 1:4, etc.) And in the halakah of Judaism Jw” has received the tech- 
nical meaning of "to take possession of" by drawing or seizing an object 
(b. Metzia 4:2; 47a; 48a; 49a). 

Thus the meaning of the phrase in John 12:32 and ^. Qam. 70a is the 
same. Moreover, the legal acquistion of the title can be seen in John 
12:31-32, although pictured in a negative way. The world and the ruler of 
this world are judged and cast out from the heavenly court. C. K. Barrett 
(1978a, 427) addresses this point: "The devil will be put out of office, out of 
authority. He will no longer be dpyov; men will be freed from his power” 
(see also Dahl 1962, 139). The ruler of this world is judged not to have any 
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just title to or claim upon God's people. Thus it is implied that God's agent 
has the title and therefore can secure the claim for himself. 

Although the ownership, for sake of the lawsuit, is transferred from the 
sender to his agent, the agent is, of course, still an agent of the sender. 
Thus, the sender takes possession of the property when the agent does. 

The meaning of John 6:44 is to be understood along this line: “No one 
can come to me [i.e. the agent] unless the Father who sent me [ó méppacs 
us, ie. the sender] draws [šÀxoon] him." In other words, coming to the 
agent, Christ, is the same as being in the possession of the Father, and 
only those who are included in the Father's claim come to His agent. Note 
that the (true) children of Abraham have as Father God and not the devil, 
john 8:39-47. 

Against this background it is logical that the rabbis discussed whether 
an agent in such cases is to be characterized as a partner to his sender. 
b. Qam. 70a, from which the above quotation was taken, discusses this 
very question: “He was surely appointed but a shaliach. Some, however, 
say that he is made a partner..." 

As Jesus completed his mission (John 4:34; 5:36; 17:4; 19:30) he was to 
report to his sender. John 13ff. is dominated by this theme of Jesus' return 
to his Father: “Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things into 
his hand, and that he had come from God and was going to God... etc.” 
(13:3). And just as the judgment scene in John 12:31-32 was pictured in 
a proleptic way before its completion on the cross (19:30), so also is the 
Son's report given ahead of time in the form of the prayer found in John 
17: “I glorified thee on earth, having accomplished the work which thou 
gavest me to do" (17:4). It is in accordance with the halakah that an agent 
who is sent on a mission is to return and report to the sender. The return 
is mentioned in p. Hag. 76d: “Behold we send to you a great man as our 
'shaliach', and he is equivalent to us until such time as he returns to us." 

Although a contrast between human and divine agency is drawn in 
Mek. Exod. 123, the passage illustrates the point of return and report by an 
agent to his sender: “Thy messengers, O God, are not like the messengers 
of human beings; for the messengers of human beings must needs return 
to those who send them before they can report. With thy messengers, 
however, it is not so,... withersoever they go they are in thy presence 
and can report: we have executed thy commission." John does not draw 
on this contrast between human and divine agents but applies rather the 
human principle of return and report to God's agent, Jesus Christ. 
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5. One question remains, namely, the actual effectuation of Jesus' mis- 
sion after his return to his Father and beyond the limitation of his work in 
Israel. Although the question was debated among the rabbis (m. Git. 3:5—6; 
b. Git. 2ob), it is important that it is distinctly documented that “an agent 
can appoint an agent" (b. Qidd. 41a). Consequently at the completion of his 
own mission, Jesus said: “As thou didst send me into the world, so I have 
sent them into the world" (Tohn 1726). 

At the last evening before his departure, Jesus therefore first made 
clear to the disciples the principles of agency, John 13:16, 20, and then in 
his prayer reported to the Father about the sending (John 17), and then 
after his resurrection the actual commissioning of the disciples took place: 
“Peace be with you. As the Father has sent me, even so I send you" (John 
20:21). Accordingly, the unity between the Father and His agent, the Son, 
is extended to these agents of the agent: *. . . as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me" (John 17:21). 

Thus there are striking similarities between the halakhic principles of 
agency and ideas in the Fourth Gospel: (a) the unity between the agent 
and his sender, (b) although the agent is subordinate, (c) the obedience of 
the agent to the will of the sender, (d) the task of the agent in the lawsuit, 
(e) his return and reporting back to the sender, and (f) his appointing of 
other agents as an extension of his own mission in time and space. 


Heavenly Agent 


Based on this analysis of agency in John, one might be tempted to con- 
clude that the Fourth Gospel represents the so-called normative and rab- 
binic Judaism as suggested by G. F. Moore (1927-30: 1-3) and not mystical 
Judaism which E. R. Goodenough so forcefully championed (see especially 
E. R. Goodenough 1953: 1, 3-58). 

Such a conclusion would be premature. 

The study so far has not explained the fact that Jesus according to John 
is not just a human and earthly agent but a divine and heavenly agent who 
has come down among men. Bultmann's hypothesis of gnostic mythology 
offers an explanation, since the gnostic agents were divine figures who 
were sent down to earth. (Bultmann 1925, 104-9; id. 1950, 187-88). 

The close similarities between agency in John and the halakhic prin- 
ciples point in another direction. The question can be formulated in this 
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way: Where do we find halakah applied to the heavenly world and man's 
relation to it? G. D. Scholem deserves the credit for having brought for- 
ward Merkabah mysticism and to have made manifest its halakhic char- 
acter. Here we find a combination of halakah, heavenly figures and the 
heavenly world as is the case with the idea of agency in the Fourth Gospel 
(Scholem 1960, 9-19; id. 1961). 

H. Odeberg (1929), G. Quispel (1958, 197-208), N. A. Dahl (1962, 124-42), 
and P. Borgen (1965/1981), have suggested that the Fourth Gospel reflects 
early stages of Merkabah mysticism. Since Philo also is influenced by early 
Merkabah mysticism, his writings can shed some light upon ideas in John. 
K. Kohler discusses elements of Merkabah traditions in Philo (1947, 500). 
In connection with the concept of agency, the Johannine idea of the vision 
of God can serve as a good point of departure for a comparison with Philo. 
According to John 12:45 God’s agent mediates the vision of God: “he who 
sees me sees him who sent me.” Moreover, in John the agent from God is 
a heavenly figure and the only one who has seen God: 


Not that any one has seen the Father except him who is from God: he has 
seen the Father (John 6:46). 


John 6:46 as well as 138 (“No one has ever seen God; the only God [Son], 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made him known”) are an inter- 
pretation of the theophany at Sinai. According to Exod 33:20 there was a 
significant modification made to this theophany. Moses was not allowed 
to see the face of God; for no man can see God and live. John adds that 
one heavenly figure has had this full vision of God, namely the divine Son, 
the one who is from God (M.-É. Boismard 1957, 136—40; S. Schulz 1960, 4of.; 
N. A. Dahl 1962, 132; P. Borgen 1965/1981, 150f.). 

The closest parallel to this heavenly figure is the idea of the heavenly 
Israel, *he who sees God." The idea is found in Philo, Conf. 146 and Leg. 
1:43. De confusione linguarum 146 reads: 


But if there be any as yet unfit to be called a Son of God, let him press to take 
his place under God's First-born, the Word, who holds the eldership among 
the angels, their ruler as it were. And many names are his, for he is called, 
‘the Beginning’, and the Name of God, and His Word, and the Man after His 
image, and ‘he that sees’, that is Israel. 


From Leg. 1:43 a brief quotation will do: 


... the sublime and heavenly wisdom is of many names; for he calls it ‘begin- 
ning’ and ‘image’ and ‘vision of God’... 
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Two observations support the theory that there is a connection between 
the Christ of the Fourth Gospel and the angel Israel. First, although there 
is no explicit etymological interpretation of the word Israel (“he who sees 
God") in John, the idea of Israel is tied together with the idea of vision in the 
interpretation of Jacob's vision, John 1:47-51. Nathanael, the true Israelite is 
to see what his ancestor, Jacob/Israel saw. The reference to the Son of Man 
(John 1:51) probably presupposes the idea of the heavenly model of Jacob/ 
Israel (Dahl 1962 1962, 136-37 and footnotes with references. Cf. Borgen 
1965/1981, 175-77). Concerning other places in which the idea of Israel and 
the vision of God are associated in John, see P. Borgen 1965/81, 175. 

Secondly, important parallels can be seen between John and Philo as 
to the many other names of the heavenly figure. Both John and Philo 
identify him who sees with the Logos (John 12, 14 and Conf. 146, cf. the 
heavenly wisdom in Leg. 1:43). He is furthermore called the Son, in John, 
the only Son (novoyevng John 1:14; 3:16, 18) and in Philo the firstborn Son 
(mewtoyovos, Conf. 146). It should be added that both John and Philo at 
times characterize the Logos and the Son as God. (John 1:1, 18; Somn. 1:228— 
230 and QG 1162). 

Two other parallel terms for the heavenly figure are Philo's “the Man 
after God's image," Conf. 146 and Leg. 1:43, and John's “the Son of Man." 
The kinship between these two terms can be seen from the fact that both 
John and Philo associate this heavenly man with vision, with ascent into 
heaven, and with the second birth in contrast to the first. 

At this point the ideas found in QE 2:46 are of particular interest. Philo 
here says that when Moses, at the theophany at Sinai, was called above on 
the seventh day (Exod 24:16), he was changed from an earthly man into a 
heavenly man, and the change was a second birth contrasted to the first. 
John's ideas in 3:3-13 seem to be a polemic against the very idea expressed 
by Philo. John says that the vision of God's kingdom (cf. Wis 10:10) and 
the second birth from above are not brought about by ascent into heaven 
to the Son of Man. It is rather the heavenly man's descent which brings 
about the second birth. This analysis of John 3:3-13 has given support to 
the interpretation suggested by H. Odeberg (1929 ad loc.) that v. 13 is a 
polemic against the idea of visionary ascent among Merkabah mystics (cf. 
Dahl 1962, 141; E. M. Sidebottom 1961, 120-21). 

The conclusion is that John and Philo have in common the idea of a 
heavenly figure as the one who sees God, and who they associate with 
Israel. They also have in common several other terms. Commentators 
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have thus overlooked the importance of QE 2:46 for the interpretation of 
John 3:3ff. and concepts that crystalize around the same heavenly figure. 

Although Philo in Conf. 146 says of Israel that “he that sees God" and so 
mediates the vision of God, he (Philo) does not apply the halakhic prin- 
ciples of agency to the concept. At this point John differs and says that the 
heavenly figure, the only one who has seen God, is sent as God's agent to 
mediate the vision. It is interesting to note that John in 816-38 applies yet 
another judicial principle to Christ and his mission. Here the Old Testa- 
ment and halakhic rule of two witnesses has been applied to the idea of 
Jesus as the Son of the (heavenly) Father: the Father and the Son both 
witness (Str. Bill. 2, 1924, ad loc.). 


Conclusion and Perspective 


Thus the ideas of the heavenly figure who sees God (Israel) and ascent/ 
descent are found in both Philo and John. Similarities on the subject of 
agency have also been found between John and the rabbinic halakah. 
The Fourth Gospel, therefore, shows that no sharp distinction can be 
drawn between rabbinic and Hellenistic Judaism. E. R. Goodenough (1945, 
145-82) rightly stresses the Jewish background of John. However, he draws 
too sharp a distinction between legalistic rabbinism and Hellenistic mysti- 
cal Judaism. 

It has been suggested above that the Jewish background reflected in 
John should be characterized as early stages of Merkabah mysticism, in 
which we find a similar combination of halakah, heavenly figures and the 
strong support for this conclusion is found in Codex II:5, “The Origin of 
the World", in The Nag Hammadi Library. The text runs as follows: 


But when Sebaoth received the place of repose because of his repentance, 
Pistis moreover gave him her daughter Zoe with a great authority so that 
she might inform him about everything that exists in the eighth (heaven). 
And since he had an authority, he first created a dwelling place for himself. 
It is a large place which is very excellent, sevenfold (greater) than all those 
which exist in the seven heavens. 

Then in the front of his dwelling place he created a great throne on a four- 
faced chariot called ‘Cherubin’. And the cherubin has eight forms for each 
of the four corners—lion forms, and human forms, and eagle forms—so 
that all of the forms total sixty-four forms. And seven archangels stand 
before him. He is the eighth having authority. All of the forms total seventy- 
two. For from this chariot the seventy-two gods receive a pattern; and they 
receive a pattern so that they might rule over the seventy two languages 
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of the nations. And on that throne he created some other dragon-shaped 
angels called 'Seraphin', who glorify him continually. Afterwards he created 
an angelic church—thousands and myriads, without number, (belong to 
her)—being like the church which is in the eighth. And a first-born called 
‘Israel’, i.e. ‘the man who sees god’, and (also) having another name, ‘Jesus 
the Christ’, who is like the Savior who is above the eighth, sits at his right 
upon an excellent throne.! 


This text parallels ideas from Philo and John, such as the heavenly Son, 
the firstborn who is the same as the heavenly Israel, the man who sees 
God (cf. Dahl 1962, 136, nn. 21 and 22; H. Jonas 1962, 264). It is signifi- 
cant that this heavenly figure has its place in the heavenly palace near 
the throne erected upon a chariot, which clearly signals the influence of 
Jewish Merkabah traditions. This leads us to consider that they also play 
a role in John and Philo. 

Thus, the text from Nag Hammadi gives evidence for the influence of 
Jewish Merkabah traditions on the gnostic movement. It is therefore quite 
probable that the ideas of heavenly agents in gnostic/Mandean literature 
have been influenced by Jewish principles of agency and Jewish ideas of 
heavenly figures. If this is so, the gnostic agents do not explain the back- 
ground of God's agent in the Fourth Gospel, as Bultmann thinks (Bult- 
mann 1925, 104—9; ibid. 1950, 187-88). The Fourth Gospel rather gives a 
clue to the Jewish background of the gnostic/Mandean mythology. 

Not very long before the death of E. R. Goodenough, I had the privilege 
of conversing with him about Philo of Alexandria. In the course of the 
conversation he said that it was the task of the younger generation of 
scholars to explore what light Merkabah mysticism could throw on Philo 
(E. R. Goodenough 19531, 8 and n. 6). 


Additional Note 


In the second edition of a collection of essays on the interpretation of the 
Gospel of John, J. Ashton (ed. 1986, 14) wrote: “For Bultmann, of course, the 
concept of a divine emissary is derived from gnostic mythology and must 
be discarded if one is to arrive at the heart of the evangelist's message, 
which consists, according to him, of ein blosses Dass, a bare and unadorned 


1 (H.-G. Bethge and O. S. Wintermute (trans.) 1977, in J. M. Robinson (ed.) 1977, 166. Cf. 
J. Doresse 1960, 167, 176ff.). 
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‘that’. Here is where the article of Peder Borgen... offers genuine illumi- 
nation. There is no need, when investigating the theology of Jesus' role 
as the agent or special representative of God, to turn to Mandeism or 
other Gnostic systems for the source of the evangelist's idea—it is to be 
found ready at hand in the Jewish tradition. In fact Borgen's article could 
equally well have been placed under the rubric of history and origin, since 
although primarily intended as a contribution to exegesis, i.e. the under- 
standing of the text, it also shed considerable light on the question of the 
source of the evangelist's central ideas." 

Similarly, Jan-A. Bühner (1977, 59-60) wrote: “Borgen stellt die richtige 
Frage...: Wo finden wir halachische Regeln in Bezug auf die himmlische 
Welt und die menschliche Beziehung zum Himmel?" 

And later: *... so tritt hier eine entscheidende forschungsgeschichtliche 
Wende mit den Arbeiten von P. Borgen und W. A. Meeks ein" (71-72). 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE SABBATH CONTROVERSY IN JOHN 5:1-18 AND THE ANALOGOUS 
CONTROVERSY REFLECTED IN PHILO’S WRITINGS 


In all four gospels it is evident that the Sabbath observances caused con- 
flicts between Jesus and others, and in all four there are examples of 
passages where a case story is followed by a subsequent unit of juridical 
exchange. Moreover, this dual structure is also seen in Philo. Philo also 
testifies to the fact that the Sabbath observances caused tension and con- 
flict in society. 


Philo and John 


Scholars refer, of course, to Philo in their discussion of the Logos, ó Aóyoc, 
in the Prologue of John.! Also at several other points scholars have utilized 
Philonic material in their interpretation of John, as in their analysis of 
terms such as "light," “darkness,” “water,” and “bread,” often emphasizing 
their symbolic use (C. H. Dodd 1953/65, 54-73). 

Philo's exegetical method and some of his exegetical ideas/traditions 
have been used to illuminate John's interpretation of the Old Testament, 
for example in the analysis of the Discourse on bread from heaven in 
John 6:31-58, and also in the analysis of John 5:17 where Jewish exegeti- 
cal debates on Gen 2:2-3 are reflected (P. Borgen 1965/81; B. Lindars 1972, 
218-19; C. K. Barrett 1978, 255-56, and P. Borgen 1987a, 12, 70, 85). The 
present study will demonstrate that Philo's exegesis of Gen 2:2-3 is of spe- 
cial interest also because it plays a role in a controversy about Sabbath 
observance within the Alexandrian Jewish community This controversy, 
moreover, provides an important parallel to the situation of the Johannine 
community reflected in John 5:1-18. 

Before we compare John and Philo, it is necessary to investigate how 
John uses traditional material and how it reflects the Sabbath controversy 
in which the Johannine community was involved. Among the relevant 


1 See C. H. Dodd 1953/65, 65-73; 276-81; R. Bultmann 1968, o; R. E. Brown 1966:1, 519-20; 
C. K. Barrett 1978a, 153-54; B. Lindars 1972, 39-40; 82-83; P. Borgen 1987a, 77 and 84. 
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texts in Philo's writings, Migr. 89-93 is central for such a comparison. The 
insights into the situation gained from Philo and reflected in John 51-18 
contribute to the scholarly discussion on the history of the Johannine 
community. 


The Use of Tradition 


In his book Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel, C. H. Dodd demon- 
strates that John 53-9, the healing of the paralytic at Bethsatha, follows 
the same general pattern as that of several healing stories in the Synoptic 
Gospels (C. H. Dodd 1963, 174-80). The structure is as follows: 


The scene: 

Vv. 1-3:... there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 
Now there is in Jerusalem by the Sheep Gate a pool, in Hebrew called 
Bethsatha, which has five porticoes. In these lay a multitude of invalids, 
blind, lame, paralyzed. 


The patient and his condition: 
V. 5: One man was there, who had been ill for thirty-eight years. 


Intervention by Jesus, leading up to word of healing: 

Vv. 6-8: When Jesus saw him and knew that he had been lying there 
a long time, he said to him, “Do you want to be healed?" The sick man 
answered him, "Sir, I have no man to put me into the pool when the water 
is troubled, and while I am going, another steps down before me." Jesus 
said to him, "Rise, take up your pallet, and walk." 


Recovery of the patient: 
V. 9: And at once the man was healed, and he took up his pallet and 
walked. 


Like some ofthe healing stories in the Synoptics, this story in John is set on 
a Sabbath day, “Now that day was the sabbath” (John 5:9. See Mark 331-6; 
Luke 131017). 

According to Dodd, the subsequent controversial dialogue, vv. 10 ff., is 
connected somewhat artificially with the miracle through the reference to 
the Sabbath in v. 9 ( C. H. Dodd 1963, 118). In this way vv. 10-18 serve as the 
transition from the narrative of the healing at Bethsatha to the discourse 
which follows in vv. 19 ff. (C. H. Dodd I 1953/65, 320. So also B. Lindars 
1972, 52 "a transitional dialogue"). 
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Dodd's discussion of vv. 10-18 is sketchy and needs to be taken further. 
He refers to Luke 1310-17, the healing of the crippled woman on the Sab- 
bath, as a story parallel to John 5:1-18. He mentions that in both places 
a controversy follows upon the story of healing. We can then classify 
Luke 1310-17 and John 5:18 as case stories (John 5:1-9/Luke 13:10—13) fol- 
lowed by halakhic exchanges (John 5:10-18/Luke 13:14-17). The same form 
of a case-incident followed by a halakhic controversy dialogue/action 
occurs in Matt 122-18/Mark 2:23-28, the plucking corn on the Sabbath. 
In John 9-41, the healing of the blind man on the Sabbath, vv. 1-7, (the 
case story), the controversy dialogue/action, vv. 8-41, is developed into a 
lengthy judicial hearing. A fragment of a controversy dialogue is found in 
John 7:21-23, based on the same healing story as the one in John 531-9. 

The objections by Jesus' critics and his answer can be listed in the fol- 
lowing way: 


The objections raised: 

John 5:0: So the Jews said to the man who was cured, "It is the Sabbath, 
it is not permitted for you to carry your pallet." 

John 515-16: The man went away and told the Jews that it was Jesus 
who had healed him. And this was why the Jews persecuted Jesus, because 
he did this on the Sabbath. 

John 9:16: Some of the Pharisees said, "This man is not from God, for he 
does not keep the Sabbath." 

John 9:24: For the second time they called the man who had been blind, 
and said to him, “Give God the praise; we know that this man is a sinner.” 

Luke 13:14: But the ruler of the synagogue, indignant because Jesus 
had healed on the Sabbath day, said to the people, "There are six days 
on which work ought to be done; come on those days and be healed, and 
not on the Sabbath day." 

Matt 12:2 (cf. Mark 2:24): But when the Pharisees saw it, they said to him, 
"Look, your disciples are doing what is not permitted on the Sabbath." 


Jesus' answer: 

John 5:17: But Jesus answered them, “My Father is working still, and 
I am working." 

John 7:21-23: Jesus answered them, “I did one deed, and you marveled 
at it. Moses gave you circumcision. ... and you circumcise a man upon the 
Sabbath. If on the sabbath a man receives circumcision, so that the law of 
Moses may not be broken, are you angry with me because on the Sabbath 
I made a whole man well?" 
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John o:25: He [the man] answered, “Whether he is a sinner, I do not 
know; one thing I know, that though I was blind, now I see.” 

Luke 13:15-16: Then the Lord answered him, "You hypocrites! Does not 
each of you on the Sabbath untie his ox or his ass from the manger, and 
lead it away to water it? And ought not this woman, a daughter of Abra- 
ham whom Satan bound for eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on 
the Sabbath day?" 

Matt 12:3-6: He said to them, “Have you not read what David did, when 
he was hungry, and those who were with him: how he entered the house 
of God and ate the bread of the Presence, which it was not permitted for 
him to eat nor for those who were with him, but only for the priests? Or 
have you not read in the law how on the Sabbath the priests in the temple 
profane the Sabbath and are guiltness? I tell you, something greater than 
the temple is here." 


As one would expect, these controversies refer back to the case stories 
both in a more general way as well as by repeating some of the words 
in the stories. In Matt 12:2-6 the words "Sabbath" and "the disciples" 
from the case story are repeated, while the actual objectionable action 
of plucking corn on the Sabbath is refered to in an implicit way: "Look, 
your disciples are doing what is not permitted on the sabbath" (12:2). In 
Luke 13:14-17, the “crime” of healing on the Sabbath is referred back to in 
a general way as the healing, and the word "Sabbath" is repeated. Other 
words are repeated with some variations: "the ruler of the synagogue,” 
v. 14. refers back to “in the synagogues” in v. 10, and “eighteen years" occurs 
both in v. 10 and in v. 16. The words “free/loose from" (v. 12 &moÀéÀucot and 
v. 16 AvOf]vat) also belong together. 

This method of repeating words from the case story in the controversy 
dialogue is much developed in John 530-18, and it has a systematic out- 
line. In vv. 10-13 the sentence &pov xg&orxóv cou xal mepindtet from v. 8 
(also in v. 9) is repeated and paraphrased. In vv. 14-16 the phrase oyujc 
yévecOot— éyévexo bys (vv. 6 and 9) is repeated and paraphrased. (The 
word byt was referred to in passing already in v. n.) The term cáQoxov 
from v. 9 is repeated in each section, in v. 10 and v. 16. This word also 
occurs in the final section, vv. 17-18, where the main speaking and acting 
person in the case story, Jesus, is at the center. 

Thus in vv. 10-16 there is a mechanical and systematic use of phrases 
from the case story, vv. 1-9. This fact indicates that the case story is the 
more stable and authoritative element in the tradition, while the subse- 
quent controversy dialogue/action is the more flexible part of tradition. 
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Therefore, the controversy section in John 5:10-18 has the nature of an 
expository commentary to the case story, vv. 1-9 (P. Borgen 1987, in G. F. 
Hawthorne and O. Betz (eds) 1987, 80-94). 

This expository flexibility accounts for John 7:21-23 having a halakhic 
answer different from the one in 537318. In 7:21 the sentence “I did one 
deed and you all marvelled at it” presents in summary fashion the case 
story of the healing told in 51-9. Although the verb “marvel” (Qavuáčw) 
has a somewhat negative sound here, it is important to notice that in 
the Synoptics this word often characterizes the impression a miracle has 
made, Matt 8:27; 9:33; 15:31; 21:20; Luke 8:25; 11:18; cf. Acts 2:7 (R. Bultmann 
1976, 226). John 7:22-23 follows a halakhic reasoning but one parallel to 
those used in Matt 1231-8 and Luke 13:10-17. In all three passages the argu- 
ment moves from the lesser to the greater. In Matt 12:3-5 the incident 
in 1 Sam 211-6 (David eating the bread of the Presence in the Temple) 
and the lawful breaking of the Sabbath laws by the priests in the Temple 
(cf. Num 28:9-10) are the lesser cases which tell about modifications of 
the Law of Moses. In Jesus' situation there is even more reason for free- 
dom of observance: “I tell you, something greater than the temple is here" 
(Matt 12:6). In Luke 13:15 the lesser case is the work done on the Sabbath 
in order to tend to the needs of animals. The greater case is Jesus' heal- 
ing of “a daughter of Abraham" (Luke 13:16). Similarily, in John 7:22-23 
the lesser case is the performing of circumcision, i.e. on one member of 
the body, on the Sabbath, and the greater is Jesus' healing of the whole 
man (S. Pancaro 1975, 158-68, and commentaries). Thus there is a similar 
method of arguing from the Scriptures and practice in John 7:21-23, Matt 
121-8, and Luke 13:10-17. 

In John 7:22-23 Jesus' defense of the healing on the Sabbath is different 
from the one given in 5:17 ("My Father is working still, and I am working"). 
Nevertheless, in both places there is a direct usage of halakhic exposition 
documented in Jewish sources. The parallel to John 7:22-3 is found in 
rabbinic sources, such as in t. Sabb. 15:16: “He supersedes the sabbath for 
one of his members, and shall he not supersede the sabbath for his whole 
self?" (See also b. Yoma 85b. See C. K. Barrett 1978a, 134-35, etc.). 

In John 5:17 too Jewish exegesis is utilized. When it is said in v. 17 that 
God works up to now, that is, including the Sabbath, a widespread exe- 
getical debate on Gen 2:2-3 is presupposed and used (for the following, 
see P. Borgen 1987c, 89-92). The problem was the conviction that God 
cannot stop working. Consequently, the notion of God's Sabbath rest, as 
stated in Gen 2:2-3, creates tension. Evidence for such exegetical debates 
about God's Sabbath rest is found as early as the second century B.C.E., 
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in Aristobulus (N. Walter 1964, 170—71; P. Borgen 1984, in M. Stone [ed.] 
1984, 277; id. 1987a, 12), and more material is found in Philo and in rab- 
binic writings. 

According to rabbinic exegesis, the commandment does not forbid 
one to carry something about in one's house on the Sabbath. God's dwell- 
ing is the upper and lower worlds. He may thus be active without com- 
ing into conflict with the Sabbath (Gen. Rab. 30:6). Philo, relying on the 
Septuagint rendering, notices that Gen 2:2-3 reads xatémavoev, not 
émavoato. Thus the text means "caused to rest/not ‘rested,’ for He causes 
to rest that which, though actually not in operation, is apparently mak- 
ing, but He himself never ceases making” (Leg. 1:5-6). Thus, for Philo, the 
meaning of the Seventh Day is that God, who has no origin, is always 
active. "He is not a mere artificer, but also Father of the things that are 
coming into being" (Leg. 118). All created beings are dependent and really 
inactive in all their doings: “...the number seven...Its purpose is that 
creation, observing the inaction which it brings, should call to mind him 
who does all things invisibly" (Her. 170). 

An interpretation of Gen 2:2-3 similar to that of Philo seems to be pre- 
supposed in John 53-18. The Son of God brings the Fathers upholding 
and providential activity to bear upon the case of healing on the Sabbath. 
The healed person is dependent and not to be accused, even of carrying 
the mat on the Sabbath, because the Son of God told him to do so. 

According to John 5:1-18, God's providential activity was made manifest 
in the Son's healing of the paralytic on the Sabbath. Based on God's/the 
Son's work on the Sabbath, the sabbath observance could be abrogated. 
Thus John 53-18 addresses itself both to Christology and the end of Sab- 
bath observance. We should note that even in Philo's time Gen 2:2-3 was 
used as argument for the abrogation of the Sabbath observance (P. Borgen 
1987a, 65-68, and id. 1987c, 90-91). 

In Migr. 89-93 Philo refers to certain fellow Jews who search for the 
inner meaning of the laws to the extent that they ignore the external and 
specific observances. They are taught by the sacred word to let go noth- 
ing that is part of the customs fixed by divinely empowered men (89-90). 
Against this background Philo gives the following advice and warning 
against those who draw erroneous conclusions from God's activity on the 
Seventh Day, as stated in Gen 2:2-3 according to Jewish exegesis: 


It is quite true that the Seventh day is meant to teach the power of the 
Unorginate and the non-action of created beings [cf. Gen 2:2-3]. But let 
us not for this reason abrogate (Àúougv) the enactments laid down for its 
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observance, and light fires or till the ground or carry loads or demand the 
restoration of deposits or recover loans, or do all else that we are permitted 
to do as well on days that are not festival seasons. Why, we shall be ignor- 
ing the sanctity ofthe Temple and a thousand other things, if we are going 
to pay heed to nothing except what is shown us by the inner meaning of 
things. Nay, we should look on all these outward observances as resembling 
the body, and their inner meaning as resembling the soul, so we must pay 
heed to the letter of the Laws. If we keep and observe these, we shall gain 
a clearer conception of those things of which these are the symbols; and 
besides that we shall not incur the censure ofthe many and the charges they 
are sure to bring against us. 


Here we find a conflict between two ways of reasoning, both relying upon 
the Law of Moses. Philo’s view might be characterized in this way: the 
universal principles and activity of the Creator are tied to the external 
observances of a particular people, the Jewish nation. Thus this particular 
nation has a universal function. The view which Philo criticizes seems to 
be: The Law of Moses and the specific observances give witness to the uni- 
versal principles and activity of the Creator. The universal principles can 
then be followed apart from the particular external laws and observances 
of the Jewish nation. Consequently, God's activity and universal principles 
can be present even when one works on the Sabbath like on other days. 

Migr. 91 has striking points of similarity with John 5:1-18. Both texts deal 
with the Sabbath. In both, the exegesis of Gen 2:2-3 is presupposed and 
utilized, although this it is not quoted and therefore not interpreted in an 
explicit way. And in both, the understanding that God is always active is 
witnessed to by the Sabbath in such a way as to give freedom from the 
specific observances, such as the prohibition against carrying things. 

In John 52off. the load is the mat carried by the one healed. The criti- 
cism of Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath is in accordance with Migr. 91, 
when Philo prohibits actions that are permitted on other days. The same 
rule applies to the criticism of Jesus' healing of the crippled woman on 
the Sabbath, Luke 13:10-17: “There are six days on which work ought to 
be done; come on those days and be healed, and not on the sabbath day" 
(v. 14). Philo warns that those who hold the views he criticizes will be 
subject to censure by the community which will bring charges against 
them. Correspondingly, John 5:16 and 18 tell that Jesus’ fellow Jews perse- 
cuted and sought to kill him. Thus John 53-18 has interpreted the Jesus 
tradition under the influence of Jewish controversies on Sabbath obser- 
vance as can be seen in the conflicting views and practices documented 
in Philo, Migr. 86-91. 
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There is a basic difference, however, between the spiritualizing Jews 
whom Philo criticizes, and the views expressed in John. According to 
John, the activity of the Creator grounds the Son's activity on the Sabbath, 
and the Son is the historical person Jesus of Nazareth. This suggests that 
the Sabbath observance is to be abrogated. The spiritualists in Alexandria, 
on the other hand, referred to an abstract doctrine of God's providential 
activity in defense of their freedom from Sabbath observances. 


Interpretation 


The preceding analysis of John 5:1-18’s use of tradition has dealt with both 
content and interpretation. Further discussion is needed, however, on the 
life-setting of the passage and John's interpretation of it within his Gos- 
pel. 

Within the Gospel the discussion about the Sabbath observances, John 
51-18, 7:21-24 and 9:13-16 are but the starting point for debates on Chris- 
tology (See N. A. Dahl 1962, 124-42). John 52-18 and 7:21-24 keep the 
themes of Sabbath and Christology closely linked. In John 7:21-24 the 
Christological aspect is not explicit, like in the stories about Sabbath obser- 
vance in the Synoptic Gospels. In John 527-418 Jesus is explicitly identified 
as the Son of God, and this claim causes the controversy together with the 
conflict about the Sabbath observance. Both aspects of the controversy 
are based on Jewish exegesis of Gen 2:2-3, however, and tie in with the 
corresponding controversy already present in Judaism. 

The conclusion is that the life-setting for John 5:1-18 and 7:21-24 is in the 
Johannine community but prior to the writing of the Gospel. The commu- 
nity freed itself from the Sabbath observance by referring to the authority 
and the Sabbath work of Jesus. In this controversy the Johannine Chris- 
tians drew on exegetical and halakhic debates on Sabbath observance in 
contemporary Judaism and applied the Jesus tradition to these debates. 

Two previous observations support this understanding. First, the form 
of a case-story followed by a controversial exchange has parallels in the 
Synoptics and has then a firm place in the Gospel tradition. John has thus 
received such a unit and built it into his Gospel. Second, John 7:21-24 
is best understood as a fragment of another version of the same unit. This 
unit contained the same healing story and is likewise followed by a con- 
troversy which draws from other Jewish debate points on the question of 
Sabbath observance. The reaction of marvel to the healing miracle, 7:21, 
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is, as has been shown, a traditional feature in the miracle stories and indi- 
cates that a version of the healing story slightly different from the one in 
51-9 is presupposed. 

What was the function of John 51-18 in its life-setting? J. L. Martyn 
thinks that the passage reflects a certain historical incident in the life of 
the Johannine Church: A member of John’s Church wants to make the 
healing power of Jesus a real for another Jewish man. At that, the Jewish 
authorities step in and question this man. The Christian finds and talks 
with him, but does not lead him to full Christian confession. Rather he 
gives him a solemn warning: “See, you are well! Sin no more, that nothing 
worse befall you.” The man represents the Jew who, though presumably 
thankful to be healed, nevertheless remains wholly loyal to the synagogue 
and even might become an informer against his healer (J. L. Martyn 1979, 
70-71). In support of his interpretation Martyn points to the parallelism 
between John 5:15 and 11:46. John 5:15 reads: “the man went away and told 
the Jews that it was Jesus who had healed him.” Correspondingly John 
11:46 says: “But some of them went to the Pharisees and told them what 
Jesus had done” (J. L. Martyn 1986, 113 in J. Ashton (ed.) 1986, 113). 

Against Martyn's understanding I must stress that there is a basic differ- 
ence between the two statements. In John 5:15 it is the man healed by Jesus 
(and not some spectators) who tells the Jewish authorities who healed 
him. In John 1:46 the spectators to Jesus' calling Lazarus back from the 
grave report it to the Pharisees. Thus the healing story in John 51-38 is 
an initiation story which served as paradigm for the entry into the Johan- 
nine community. The healing then represents salvation as a whole, and 
the word in v. 14, "See you are well! Sin no more, that nothing worse befall 
you," does not mean that the illness was caused by sin (cf. C.K. Barrett 
1978a, 255). 

The word is rather an admonition to a convert to a new life. 

When the man went away and told the Jewish authorities that Jesus 
had healed him (John 5:5), he gave his witness to them about Jesus as his 
healer. This information freely given to the Jewish authorities about the 
healing incident is presupposed in John 7:21-4, and it is in general agree- 
ment with the point made in John 18:20 that Jesus said nothing secretly. 
The point in John 53-18 is then to offer guidelines to a convert: he is set 
free from the observance of the Sabbath laws (and from keeping the other 
Jewish feasts) based on Jesus' divine authority, his non-conformity to the 
observance, and his resulting death. 
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The Synoptic Gospels give evidence that the Sabbath observance was 
a controversial issue for the emerging church in its relationship to the 
synagogual communities, Matt 12:1-14 and parallels and Luke 13:10-17; 
141—6, etc. Further evidence is seen in Gal 430-11 where Paul critisizes 
the Galatian Christians for accepting and conforming to the Jewish cultic 
calendar: “You observe days, and months, and seasons, and years! I am 
afraid I have labored over you in vain." In Col 2:16 there is even an explicit 
reference to Sabbath observance: "Therefore, let no one pass judgment on 
you in questions of food and drink or with regard to a festival or a new 
moon or a sabbath." 

Although our analysis of John 51-18, together with 7:21-4, does not 
provide sufficient material to reconstruct the history of the Johannine 
community, it nevertheless contributes to such attempts. One such recon- 
struction is suggested by J. L. Martyn (1977, in M. de Jonge (ed.) 1977, 
149-75). He distinguishes between I. The Early Period (the time before 
the Jewish war and beyond the war until the 80s); II. The Middle Period 
(the late 80s?), and III. The Late Period (the time when the Gospel was 
written). Martyn's middle period is of primary interest for the present 
discussion. In this period, some in the synagogue demanded exegetical 
proof for what the Johannine Christians proclaimed about Jesus. This led 
to midrashic debates. The synagogue authorities introduced the reworded 
Birkat ha-Minim (curse on the deviators) into the liturgical services in 
order to be able to identify and eject those who confessed Jesus as the 
Messiah (John 9:22). 

Our analysis is in agreement with Martyn's point that midrashic exege- 
sis and debates became important in this middle period. In disagreement 
with Martyn there are reasons for distinguishing between the period indi- 
cated by John 5:1-18 and 7:21-24 and a subsequent period suggested by 
John 9:22. At the time of John 538 and 7:21-24 the Sabbath observance 
as such was a burning and controversial issue and Jewish halakhic exege- 
sis and reasoning were utilized by the Johannine Christians. Since they 
referred to Jesus' authority in this controversy, the Sabbath issue contrib- 
uted to the formulation of a *high" Christology. Jesus was understood to 
have a higher authority than the written and practiced Torah. 

Considering that some Jews had already championed abrogating exter- 
nal Sabbath observances based on God's activity on the Sabbath (Gen 
2:2—3), Jesus’ authority was interpreted correspondingly: as the Son of the 
Creator and Upholder he also works on the Sabbath and thereby puts an 
end to the external observances. This conflict with(in) the synagogual 
community should be dated to the 50s and 60s, rather than to the late 
80s as indicated by Martyn. Gal 410-11 and Col 2:16 support this dating, 
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as does Philo, Migr. 86-91. Philo shows that Gen 2:2-3 was used in the 
same way in Sabbath controversies even earlier than the 50s. Moreover, 
he states that those who do away with the external Sabbath observance 
will be censured by the community. In the treatise Mos. 2:209-20, Philo 
retells the story of a Sabbath breaker who suffered the death penalty by 
stoning, in accordance with Exod 3114 and 35:2. Philo also refers to the 
keeping of the Sabbath in his own days (2:216). Thus, it is in accordance 
with the Sabbath laws that the Jewish authorities sought to kill Jesus as a 
Sabbath breaker, John 5:15 and 18. 

Our dating is in general agreement with Brown's reconstruction of the 
history of the Johannine community (R. E. Brown 1979b, with a summary 
chart on pp. 166-67). In what he calls phase one (mid 50s to late 80s) a high 
Christology developed, such as stated in John 538, which led to debates 
with Jews who thought the Johannine community was abandoning Jewish 
monotheism by making a second God out of Jesus. Our analysis suggests 
two changes in Brown's scheme. First, more stress should be placed on the 
controversies about the Sabbath observances and how these controversies 
contributed to the formulation of a high Christology, as when John 53-18 
is seen against the background of Philo, Migr. 86-91. Second, a distinction 
should be drawn between the period of such Sabbath controversies and 
the subsequent period when traditions from this earlier period were (just) 
starting points for debates on Christology as such. 

Many scholars maintain that the original healing story, John 53-9, had 
no reference to the Sabbath. This point was added by John in v. 9b as an 
afterthought, and not stated at the outset of the story as in the Synoptics. 
John then added the reference to the Sabbath in 9:14, since the Sabbath is 
not mentioned in the healing story itself, vv. 1-7? 

Some observations speak against this view: 


i Synoptic material should be used as comparative material, but not 
to such an extent that it is a standard blueprint for details, such as 
whether a Sabbath reference must come at the outset or at the end of 
a story. 

2. When the Johannine Christians saw the freedom from Sabbath obser- 
vation to be so important that it became a controversy with the Jew- 
ish leaders, the most natural explanation is that it was part of the 


2 See E. Haenchen 1959, 46-50. Haenchen seems to have modified his views in id. 1984, 
243-60; R. Bultmann 1971, 239, n. 2, and p. 242; C. H. Dodd 1963, 174-80; R. Fortna 1970, 
48-54; L. Martyn 1968, 69; S. Pancaro 1975, 10-4; B. Lindars 1972/1981, 215; R. Schnacken- 
burg 1980:2, 92. 
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authoritative Jesus tradition which they had received and not as just a 
new idea added to this tradition. 

3. The fact that both John 5:18 and 7:21—3 have formed this Sabbath 
controversy tradition in the encounter with current Jewish halakhic 
debates on the Sabbath supports the view that John 5:1-18 presup- 
poses a real encounter in the history of the Johannine community, an 
encounter caused by the Jesus tradition in word and practice. 

4. The form of a legal case followed by a subsequent halakhic exchange 
belonged to the forms handed on in the Jesus tradition, as can be seen 
from its ocurrences in all Gospels. Thus, in John 5 the whole of vv. 1-18 
is based on this traditional form, and the Sabbath motif was part of this 
form. Thus, the reference to the Sabbath in v. 9b is not an afterthought 
to the preceding traditional story of healing. As a motif which already 
belonged to this tradition of a case incident followed by a halakhic 
exchange, the placement of the Sabbath reference emphasizes that it 
was the central issue for both parts of the form. 

5. Finally, in John 7:21-3 the Sabbath question is stressed as the crucial 
issue for both the healing story and the halakhic exchange. The inci- 
dent is dated to the Sabbath: “...are you angry with me because on 
the sabbath I made a whole man well?" As already stated, the halakhic 
exchange draws on arguments about the Sabbath observance also 
found in rabbinic writings. As for John 924, the Sabbath reference 
probably comes from a tradition which had the form of a case-incident 
followed by a halakhic exchange. The chapter in its present form is 
then an expository elaboration of such a unit of tradition. In this elabo- 
ration the reference to the Sabbath serves as stepping stone for a more 
independent presentation of a Christological debate. 


Conclusion 


The story ofthe healing ofthe paralytic, as a controversial case followed by 
a subsequent halakhic exchange, is a traditional form, parallels of which 
are found in Matt 121-18/Mark 2:23-28 and Luke 1310-317. The Sabbath 
question was part of the received Jesus tradition. These and other similar 
traditions contributed to the conflicts between Christians and the Jewish 
authorities on the question of Sabbath observance. The tradition behind 
John 52-48 was adapted to the specific arguments employed in the conflict, 
the exegesis of Gen 2:2-3 about God working on the Sabbath in particular. 
Hence the conflict contributed to the way in which a "high Christology" 
was formulated. In the present context of the Gospel, John 5:118 serves as 
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point of departure for a general Christological debate, 5:19ff. The parallel 
material in Philo’s writings makes evident that the Sabbath controversy 
reflected in John 51-18 is to be seen as a specifically Christian version of 
a conflict that already existed in the Jewish community in Alexandria, a 
tension and a conflict which probably existed in most Jewish communi- 
ties. Some Jews interpreted the Law of Moses in such a way that they 
could claim to be faithful to their basic tenets and at the same time ignore 
the external observances. In a distinct way, John in 51-18 bases the abro- 
gation of the Sabbath observance on Christology. Nevertheless, in both 
John and Philo, exegetical interpretations of Gen 2:2-3 play a central role 
in these controversies. The present study has shown that Philo not only 
sheds light on ideas in John, but even on Johannine exegetical methods 
and traditions. Philo's writings illustrate how exegesis of the Law of Moses 
played a central role in controversies in the Jewish community. Thus, he 
provides parallel and comparative material to how exegesis of the Law of 
Moses (in casu Gen 2:2-3) was a basic factor in the controversy between 
the synagogue and the emerging Christian community. 


Additional Note 
Some additional comments and modifications need to be made: 


1. With regard to the high Christology in John, I now focus more on the 
challenge of Jesus being crucified as a criminal. High Christology seems 
to contrast with, if not contradict, this fact. Moreover, seen from one 
perspective, the Gospel is a crime report where the healing on the 
Sabbath, the command given that the healed person should carry his 
mat on the Sabbath, and the blasphemous claim of acting with divine 
authority, are the crimes. 

Paul's words that Jesus, God's Son, came in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, Rom 8:3, and that God made Jesus to be sin (2 Cor 5:21), docu- 
ment that Jesus' life and death as a criminal were still a challenging 
issue in Paul's time. 

2. Philo does more than document that the breaking of the Sabbath was 
a live and volatile issue. He had to warn others and himself against 
abrogating the law of its observance. He states that “we” should avoid 
doing on the Sabbath what is permitted on all other days. Moreover, 
it is worth noting that Philo reports this from the first half of the first 
century C.E. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


OBSERVATIONS ON GOD'S AGENT AND 
AGENCY IN JOHN'S GOSPEL, CHAPTERS 5-10: 
AGENCY AND THE QUEST FOR THE HISTORICAL JESUS! 


The examination of possible received tradition and expository elabora- 
tions should as a next step go beyond John 53-18 and deal with the chap- 
ters 5-10, which seems to be a structural unit. 


The “Biology” of the Gospel of John 


The Gospel of John is the outcome of expository activity. The most impor- 
tant components are the life of Jesus and the Scriptures, transmitted as 
traditions and subject to applications and other forms of interpretation. 
The expository activity followed certain methods. Thus a dynamic process 
was at work so that the metaphor of “biology” seems more adequate than 
the metaphor of *anatomy" that has been used (R. A. Culpepper 1983). 

In my book Bread from Heaven, published in 1965 (reprinted 1981) 
I studied the Old Testament text quoted in John 6:31b, *as it is written, 
‘He gave them bread from heaven to eat,” and the subsequent exegetical 
exposition. Based on this analysis I have raised a further question about 
Jesus' words and works in the Johannine tradition. In my essay "The Scrip- 
tures and the Words and Works of Jesus," published in 2007, I stated: “In 
early Christian tradition, the Scriptures had authority and were subject 
to exegetical exposition. One might ask whether the works and words of 
Jesus were in the process of being treated in the same or similar way. 
The answer is 'yes.' For example, a “Jesus logion' may serve as the basis 
for various forms of interpretation." (P. Borgen 2007, 49) The expository 
uses of the logion on agency in John 13:20, 5:23; 12:44, etc. may serve as 
examples 

Units of tradition and related exposition and context are examined in 
the present study of John 5-10. I examine the use and meaning of the 


! A paper presented at the Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Atlanta 2010. 
I am pleased to note that R. Alan Culpepper is in agreement with this guideline of mine, as 
seen in his study presented at this Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Atlanta 
in 2010. Hopefully, our initiatives will lead to more studies which can give us increased 
insights in the gospel tradition found in The Gospel of John. Cf. P. Borgen, 1992b, 1815-33. 
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concept of agent and agency primarily within these chapters, since they 
form a structural unit. Finally, the question is asked whether these insights, 
together with relevant points from elsewhere, are of value in the quest for 
the historical Jesus. 


The Structure of John 5-10 


In the book Bread from Heaven I formulated the following principle: "The 
exegetical paraphrase ... fuses together words and fragments from differ- 
ent traditions into traditional forms and patterns. This method of exegeti- 
cal paraphrase, then, leads to a dynamic process of new combinations 
within the framework of tradition" (P. Borgen, 1965/1981, 59). Is there a tra- 
ditional structural form which holds all of John 5-10 together? It appears 
so. The basic structure is a case story with subsequent judicial exchanges 
of views. John has increased the number of the exchanges into a series 
and added two units of documentation, chapter 6 and chapter 9. The 
structure runs as follows: The basic unit of tradition is the story of Jesus 
healing the paralytic, 51-10. The subsequent judicial exchanges cover the 
rest of chapter 5, vv. 11-47, chapter 7, 812-59, and chapter 10. 

In 5:11-18 words from the case story are repeated and explained. Jesus’ 
explanation is, “My Father is working still and I am working" (O natyp 
pou Ewg dott epyaCetar xy% Epydlouaı), v. 17. Jesus clarifies this statement 
in vv. 19-47, where the main terms are ó vióc/"the Son" and ó matyp/“the 
Father." Three witnesses testify to the Son: (a) the works given to the Son 
by the Father, (b) God, the Father himself, and (c) the Scriptures. The 
documentation of these witnessing functions is given in John 6. 

The comment made by the evangelist in John 5:18 that “the Jews” sought 
to kill Jesus, e@jtovv avdtdv ol "Iov8otot droxtetvat, is not repeated in chapter 
5, nor in chapter 6. The chapters 7 and 8 and 10 pick up and explicate this 
theme in an introductory section in 71-13 and then in a series of judicial 
exchanges in 714-51 and 8:12-59, and 10:1-42. Documentations are given 
in chapter 6 and in chapter 9 respectively. Building on the documenta- 
tion in chapter 9, Jesus presents a speech on the theme of the shepherd 
in chapter 10. Again he faces the threat of being stoned. 

The list of such phrases, and their contexts, about the wish and attempt 
to kill Jesus are: 


7:1 EGHtovv adröv ol Tovdator drroxteivan) (7:1-13). 
7:19 Tİ pe Cyteite anoxtetvat; 20 tig ce Intel dnoxreivan; (7:14-24). 
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7:25 Ody obxóc gotw öv Gytodow droxtetvat and 7:30 £fjtovv odv adtov mıdoaı 
(7:25-31). 

7:32 Wa Tdcwow avTOV (7:32-36) 

7:44 Ties dE HOerov tE adtov midcat adtdv (7:37—44). 

7:45 Ald TI oOx Yyayete adTOV (7:45-52). 

8:20 ovdels eniacev adtov (8:12-20). 

8:22 LNT Anoxtevel Exvtdov (8:21-30). 

8:37 Gyteité ne dmoxcetvot (8:31-38). 

8:40 vOv dE Cyteité pe dxoxcetvot (8:39-47). 

8:59 pav ov Aldoug tva Báwo ¿m adtdv (8:48-59). 

10:31 EBdotacav mé&Aw AiSoug ot Tovdator tva Addowarv adtov (10:1-31). 
10:39 'ECxvovv [odv] nadıv adtdv vico (10:31-10:39) 


These references show that the attempts to arrest and kill Jesus, or specu- 
lation about Jesus committing suicide, 8:22, are the central theme in the 
series of exchanges which are located in the temple precinct. A brief report 
about the healing of the paralytic is given in 719-24. Corresponding to 
the function of chapter 6 as documentation of the point about witnesses, 
John 539-47 and the story of the healing of the blind man in chapters 
9:1-10:21 the location is outside of the Temple. Here there is a documenta- 
tion of the main point of the exchanges in chapters 7 and 8: the reversal of 
who the sinners (criminals) are. At the same time this section builds a 
bridge into the subsequent verses, where the location again is the Temple 
precinct, 10:22-39 (42). 


Reflections 


In this way, words and fragments from different traditions are fused into 
new traditional forms and structures. As already stated, this expository 
method leads to a dynamic process of new combinations within the 
framework of tradition. 

As already shown, the form of case story and a subsequent exchange 
unit is used in all the Gospels. Synoptic examples are Mark 2:23-28 and 
Matt 12:1-8 (plucking of grain on the Sabbath) and Luke 13:10-17 (woman 
with a spirit of infirmity). There are also examples of cases in which the 
controversies are included in the case stories themselves. Examples are 
Mark 2:1-12, Matt 9:2-8, Luke 5:18-26 (healing of the paralytic man) and 
John 9. As to the quest for the historical Jesus, actions and words which 
caused controversies may be part of Jesus’ life so as to result in his execu- 
tion as a criminal. Such elements were stylised into traditional forms and 
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then transmitted albeit after undergoing different levels of modifications 
or interpretations. 

In John 5 and 7-8, the case story of John 5:110 is followed by a series 
of subsequent traditional exchanges. In accordance with the method of 
expository paraphrase, a dynamic process of new combinations within 
the framework of a traditional form can be observed. It should be added 
that John 6 has the form of a cycle of transmitted traditions which have 
been subject to expository activity (P. Borgen, 1965/1981, 45). As stated 
above, chapter 9:1-10:21 consists of a healing story into which contro- 
versial exchanges are integrated and added, and chapter 10:22-39 brings 
the elaborating exposition of John 5:8, about the attempt to kill Jesus, 
to a close. 


A Main Theme: Agency 


The Jewish understanding of the concept of agent/agency is broader than 
just that of the actual sending of an emissary. It comprises other forms of 
authorized activity. It may refer to a permanent commissioning, transfer 
of authority and profession from father to son, transfer to the agent of the 
ownership of property which is to be claimed in court, the aspect of autho- 
rization of various professions and functions, etc. . . . Agent and agency can 
be a profession of its own, such as an ambassador, commissioner or other 
forms of fulltime representation (J.-A. Bühner 1977, 189-98). 


Method, Sources and Pragmatic Concerns 


In examining the concept of agent and agency the method of history of 
ideas seems inadequate, because it easily leads to words and phrases being 
collected apart from their immediate contexts. Focus should be placed on 
the literary contexts and on the impact made by cases and events con- 
ceived as historical. Moreover, a primary context for the terminology of 
father and son is to be found in the views on and practices of family as a 
social institution. 

Focus needs also be given to the Old Testament both as it belongs to 
the pre-history of rules and practices and as it is continuously involved in 
an interplay with the halakah.? 


? [t is important that Paul Andersen has pointed to the Johannine idea of God as the 
sender and Jesus as the one sent, and that it has also brought in traditions about Moses as 
the one sent by God. Although my methods are different, he generously has encouraged 
me to do more research on the topic. See P. Anderson 1999. 
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A brief comment should be made on my understanding of John's 
sources. The present study presupposes that John uses forms, methods, 
and traditions which are independent of the other written Gospels, but 
which are in part traditions that are used in one or more of the other 
three Gospels. Significantly, some methods, structures, and elements of 
traditions and ideas present in letters of Paul are also relevant (P. Borgen 
1996b, 121-22; J.D.G. Dunn 2003, 165-66). 

In my book Bread from Heaven, I joined those scholars who saw an 
anti-docetic motif at work in John. I maintained that an aim of the Gospel 
was to criticize a docetic tendency that drew a sharp distinction between 
the spiritual sphere and the external sphere. This anti-docetic motif has 
been criticized by scholars such as John Painter and Maarten Menken 
(Painter 1997, 80. Menken 1997, 199, n. 61). Menken makes the following 
point: “Borgen, Bread from Heaven, pp. 183-92 rightly stresses that the 
Jews' of John 6:41, 52 sharply distinguishes between the spiritual bread 
from heaven and the man Jesus, but his identification of these Jews with 
the Docetists does not seem to be justified: the Johannine Jews deny Jesus' 
heavenly provenance, the Docetists deny his humanity that culminates in 
his death." I admit that Menken is right. The “Jews” were people who knew 
Jesus' human family and questioned the claim that he came down from 
heaven (John 6:42). They questioned whether this criminal who broke the 
Sabbath laws and who had an earthly father had the right to call God his 
Father (John 5). 


Agency: Son and Father, and Familial Relations as Background 


The structure of John 5 has already been outlined. Now we will examine 
ideas and meanings against that background. 

In what way is Jesus’ answer in 539-47 tied to the preceding verses 
1-18? According to John 5:17 Jesus said: “My father is working still, and I 
am working." From John 1:45 and 6:42 Jesus is known as the son of Joseph. 
The problem is whether Jesus refers to Joseph as his father. If so, Joseph 
was also a law-breaker. On the other hand, if Jesus speaks on the divine 
level, then he claims equality with God as Father: like God he can work 
on the Sabbath (P. Borgen, 1991, 213-14). In his discourse, Jesus clarifies the 
relationship between the Son and the Father. 

Our analysis will concentrate on John 5319-30 which has the idea of 
commissioning and the role of agency within family law as background. 
Different suggestions have been made by scholars as to its structure (for 
example X. Léon-Dufour 1961; Gaechter 1963; Vanhoye 1970; O'Donell 
2008; cf. Dodd 1953, 320-28). The present analysis is based on the 
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understanding that it has an expository character. One method used is 
the repetition of words from the initial text in a subsequent exposition 
(P. Borgen, 1965/1981, 29, 59, etc.). They are thereby in various ways inter- 
preted. A word or words may then be supplemented by or replaced by 
another interpretative word or be interpreted by more extensive elabora- 
tions. Such expository activity is not only tracable in the exegesis of the 
Scriptures, but also in the exposition of units from tradition, as can be 
seen in John 519-30. 

Verse 19 serves as a startingpoint, as a “base unit" or “text”: où 8ovorcou 
ó vidg mov aq’ Eavtod ovdev idv un xt BAény tòv natépa ToLodvTA: Q yàp 
dv Exelvos nor, tadta xai 6 vidg dpotws motet (... the Son can do nothing by 
himself [my trans.] but only what he sees the Father doing; for whatever 
he does, that the Son does likewise.) 

The opening phrase in v. 19, où dvvatat ó vlog moletv dg’ Eavtod oddév, is 
repeated in v. 30 closing the section and bridging to what follows. In the 
closing repetition, the phrase is applied to Jesus himself in the first person, 
Od dbvanaı y% motetv dn’ Euavtod older. 

The terms “son,” ó vióc, and “father,” ó natyp, and different forms of the 
verb “to do,” motetv, are in focus and repeated, supplemented, or replaced 
by interpretative words in the subsequent verses, vv. 20-30. J.-A. Bühner 
(1977, 195-99) and J. Ashton (2007?, 225-28) refer to the role of “the Son 
of the House” as background for the Johannine ideas. 

In v. 23 a logion on agency has been woven into the exposition, in a 
positive and negative form. The positive formulation is part of a period: 
iva navres TILAat TOV vlöv nadws Tiyo TOV natépa. (“That all may honor 
the Son, even as they honor the Father.”) The negative formulation reads: 
Ó yy] xtjv. TOV vlóv od TING TOV natepa TOV néupavta adTov. (“He who does 
not honor the Son does not honor the Father who sent him.”) From then 
on words for sending, neurw, synonyms and related terms, are used until 
v. 44. The words ó neues pe in John 5:23 are repeated in v. 30. It is a 
formula-like phrase which occurs twenty-five times in the Gospel (cf. 
P. Borgen 1979). 

The negatively formulated logion in v. 23 is an alternative and partial 
version of the logion cited in John 13:20, where it is applied to Jesus in 
first person: ó Aaußavwv dv tiva néupw Ene Auußaveı, ó dE Eve Aopitvov 
Aaußaveı tov méupavtd pe. (“He who receives any one whom I send 
receives me; and he who receives me receives him who sent me.”) 
Moreover, there is an application and paraphrase of the term “receive,” 
Aaußaveıv, in John 5:41-44, which is probably taken from the logion as 
rendered in 13:20. 
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Variations are also seen in the other Gospels. In Mark 9:37 and Luke 
9:48 the logion deals with the relation to children, in Luke 1036 the focus 
is on hearing and rejection. 

Philo, in Decal. 118-120, has ideas which need to be taken into account 
in connection with John 5:23. In the exposition of the commandment on 
the honor due to parents, Philo's formulation parallels John 5:23. Philo's 
formulation reads: 6 ò ümnperyv arındlwv cvvatipacer xal tov dipyovro, “he 
who dishonors the servant [i.e. the parents] dishonors also the lord [i.e. 
God]." John seems to be correspondingly influenced by the Old Testament 
commandment on children honoring their parents (Exod 20:12; Deut 5:16; 
Matt 15:4; Mark 720). 

In John 5:20-22 the son is seen as his father’s apprentice. The father 
shows his son all that he himself is doing. It was common practice both 
among Jews and non-Jews that the father taught his trade to his son (C. H. 
Dodd, 1962). The already existing relationship between the Father and the 
Son is in John the given presupposition and basis for the Father's profes- 
sional training of the Son and his transfer of functions to him. No birth of 
the Son is indicated. 

In John 5:20-22 the functions of the son are specified by the exegetical 
interpretation of the word noıeiv in "the text,” v. 19. This verb is repeated 
in v. 20 and is built into the term Coonotet in v. 21. As for the professional 
functions, they are twofold: on the one hand, the raising of the dead and 
the giving of life and, on the other hand, the role of judge. The first func- 
tion, the giving of life, is learned by means of imitation, expressed by 
aomep...oUtw¢. Here both the Father and the Son exercise the function. 
One practical aspect of the Son's imitation is the healing done by Jesus on 
the Sabbath. It is the prerogative of God, the Father, that he cannot cease 
working on the Sabbath (P. Borgen, 1987c, 89-90; id., 1991, 213-14). 

The other function, serving as the judge, is given to the Son by means of 
authorization and transfer: the Father has given all judgment to the Son, 
THY xplow näcuv 8£8txev TH VIG, v. 22. 

So far the authorization and the functions concerned are a commis- 
sioning with no known time limit. Then in v. 23b it is made clear that this 
general authorization and transfer are made manifest in a sending of the 
Son on a time-limited mission. Jesus is this envoy, v. 24: "Truly truly I say 
to you: 'he who hears my word and believes him who sent me, has eternal 
life; he does not come into judgment but has passed from death to life.’ " 

Some similar ideas are found in Philo's writings: 

In Conf. 62—63 Philo applies the relationship between son and father 
to the relationship between "the Incorporeal Son" (= the Logos) and “the 
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Father of All”: “I have heard also an oracle from the lips of one of the 
disciples of Moses," which runs thus: "Behold a man whose name is 'the 
rising’, dvatoAn, [Zech 6:12], strangest of titles, surely, if you suppose that 
a being of soul and body is here described. But if you suppose that it is 
that Incorporeal one, who differs not a whit from the divine image, you 
will agree that the name of ‘rising’ assigned to him quite truly describes 
him. For that man is the eldest son, whom the Father of all raised up, and 
elsewhere calls him His firstborn, and indeed the Son thus begotten fol- 
lowed the ways of his Father, and shaped the different kinds, looking to 
the archetypal patterns which the Father supplied.” Applying Philo’s ter- 
minology, one would say that in John 5 the “Incorporeal one,” “the eldest 
son, whom the Father of all raised up," is at the same time “a being of soul 
and body,” Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph (John 1:45 and 6:42). This 
son of Joseph is no merely mortal person, he is the Son of God, the (heav- 
enly) Son of Man on earth. Just as God, the Father, has life in himself, so 
also the Son has life in himself (H. Thyen, 2007: 194; J. H. Neyrey, 1989, 
661). Philo also sees the Logos as god, Somn. 1:228ff. 

It should also be noted that Philo sees the Son and the Logos/Word 
closely together, such as in Conf: 146 where we read about God's First-born, 
the Logos, the archangel. Other names are "the Beginning," the Name of 
God, the Logos, and the “Man after his image,” and “he that sees,” that is 
Israel (Th. H. Tobin, 2006, 100-102). Thus the Son in John 5:19-30 has a 
kinship with the concept of the Logos in John 1:1-18. 

As for the concept of agent and the principle that the agent is like the 
one who sent him, Philo refers in Decal. 120 to “some bolder spirits" who 
go so far as to "say that a father and a mother are in fact gods revealed to 
sight, ¿upaveiç. .. Ooi, who copy, ptpobpevot, the Uncreated in His work as 
the Framer of life. He, they say, is the God or Maker of the world, they of 
those only whom they have begotten, and how can reverence be rendered 
to the invisible God by those who show irreverence to the gods who are 
near at hand and seen by the eye?" (Decal. 120). F. H. Colson (1958, note 
on p. 612) and I. Heinemann (1962, 253-54) refer to non-Jewish sources 
for this view. Even if this holds true, it still is present in a Jewish setting. 
Philo tells us that the view is maintained by some, without indicating that 
they were non-Jews. E. R. Goodenough (1968, 67-68) incorrectly states 
that Philo himself maintained that the parents were gods. Thus Good- 
enough is mistaken when he writes: "So it is on the grounds of gentile 
conceptions alone that Philo has justified the commandment to honor 
one's parents" (68). 
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The concept of agency may express different degrees of unity between 
the authorizer/the sender and the one who has been authorized and sent, 
from the relationship between parents as servants and God as their Lord, 
to the parents being seen as divine beings, as revealed gods. It should be 
added that in rabbinic sources, parents can be seen as partners with God 
in bringing a child to life (G. F. Moore, 1927, 2:132, n. 1). 

As for John, in his exposition of “the Son" in the “text” of John 519-20, 
he weaves together the concepts that Jesus, who is the son of human par- 
ents (6:42), is identical with the Son of Man and the Son of God (5:25-27). 
Jesus, the Son who is sent by the Father, executes judgment as "the Son 
of Man,” 5:27-29. Jesus’ commission comprises both the legal foundation 
of judgment and life, 5:24, and the subsequent effectuation of it, 5:27-29 
(B. E. Reynolds, 2008, 130-46. Cf. J. Ashton, 2007, "The heavenly judge, 
John 5:27"). 

The exposition starts with the father-son relationship as stated by Jesus 
in John 5:17: “My father is working still, and I am working,” and the exposi- 
tion in vv. 19-30 explicates this relationship between the father and son 
by applying familial halakah to Jesus, the son of Joseph, identified as the 
Son of God. His role is to serve as “the Son of Man," that is, as judge of 
resurrection to life and to punishment. It should be noted that different 
degrees of unity between the authorizer/the sender and the one who has 
been authorized and sent, are documented. 

It remains only to comment on John 5:19, “... the Son can do nothing 
of his own, etc...." relative to the history of tradition and the quest for 
the historical Jesus. Since the verse serves as a “base unit," a “text,” for a 
subsequent exposition, it has the authority that belongs to received tradi- 
tion. With regard to its place in the history of tradition, it is important that 
already in 1 Cor 7310-16 Paul uses the traditional Jesus logion on divorce, 
with a subsequent exposition. In the exposition, words from the logion 
are repeated and interpreted. The same method is used in John 5:19-30, 
where words from v. 19 are again built into the subsequent exposition. 
Thus, this expository method and use of John 5:19 as a unit of tradition 
could have existed during Paul's time and possibly earlier. 

What can be advanced in favor of seeing this Johannine unit of tradi- 
tion within the life of Jesus? C. H. Dodd has suggested that John 5:19 is a 
parable (C. H. Dodd, 1962). It had the following form: Negation: "The son 
can do nothing by himself—only what he sees his father doing." Affirma- 
tion” Whatever the father does, the son does likewise." Explanation: “For 
the father shows his son everything he is doing." Dodd finds a similar form 
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in the parables of Matt 5:15 and Luke 8:16 (C. H. Dodd 1962, 114215). Seen as 
a parable it is possible to locate it in the life of Jesus prior to his death. If 
it is not built on a parable from Jesus, John 5:19 still belongs to the Johan- 
nine tradition, since it was used as a fundamental unit for subsequent 
exposition. This conclusion receives support from the observation that 
the content shows kinship with what is said in Matt 1:27: “All things have 
been delivered to me by my Father, etc." (U. Luz, 1990, 207-16). 


Judicial Formalization of Traditions: The Witnesses 


John 5:23 and 30-40. As seen above, John 5:23, *He who does not honor 
the Son, does not honor the Father who sent him," is a negative variant 
of a part of the logion in John 13:20: “... he who receives me receives him 
who sent me." In the context of John 5, the logion is applied to the son- 
father setting in vv. 19-30. Moreover the logion serves as a base unit for 
vv. 30-40: The phrase ó neuıbag pe is repeated in vv. 30 and 37, and the 
synonymous verb anooteMAw is used in similar phrases in v. 36, ó nath pe 
&méc to xev, and in v. 38 öv ameotetiev éxeivoc. 

Moreover, two known principles which are embedded in this word of 
agency are made explicit: One principle is stated in v. 30 “I seek not my 
own will but the will of him who sent me." It is not subject to further 
exposition. This is a central principle of agency ( J.-A. Bühner, 1977, 207-9; 
P. Borgen, 1965/1981, 158-60). The other principle follows in v. 31: “If I 
bear witness to myself, my witness is not true etc. ..." This latter principle 
serves as a subsidiary “text,” since the words paptvpeîv and paptupta are 
subsequently repeated together with words from the main unit of tradi- 
tion in v. 23. This principle against self-witness is a generally accepted 
rule connected with agency, and John uses it in order to formalize the 
role of the witnesses in providing validation. The elements taken from 
tradition are: the reference to John the Baptist, v. 33 and the reference 
to “works” as a summary of Jesus' actions and words; they illustrate and 
document Jesus’ healing activity and the story of the feeding, John 6:1-15. 
"The works" are referred to as a validation. See John 10:25, Matt 11:2-6, 
1 Cor 93-2, 2 Cor 12:12 and John 10:34-36 concerning such validation 
(T. Beutler, 1972, 272—73, J.-A. Bühner, 1977, 135-36; 202-3). Validation by 
the Scriptures (v. 39) is an obvious function. It was widespread in Jewish 
society, and it had been used in the time and life of Jesus as well as after- 
wards, especially since the Scriptures contained the laws of Jewish society. 
Accordingly, John addresses the “Jews” in a more formal and hermeneuti- 
cal way: "You search the scriptures, because you think that in them you 
have eternal life," v. 39. The parallel in Pirque Abot 2:8 is worth quoting: 
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“He who has acquired the words of the Law has acquired for himself life 
of the world to come.” 

The conclusion is: John has in 5:30-40 drawn on received tradition 
about the validation of Jesus' role as God's agent and formalized it in a 
more professional way. 

In John 5:31-47 Jesus refers to those who bear witness to him. The core 
saying is 'Edv Eyw paptupô nepi Euavtod, Y) uoprupto pov ox Eativ dori 
32 doc Eotiv ó paptupdv nepi Euod, xal olda St Orc otw H paptupia Hv 
potprupet nepi ¿pod (M. W. Holmes 2010, Jn 5:31-32). (“If I bear witness to 
myself, my testimony is not true; there is another who bears witness to 
me, and I know that the testimony which he bears to me is true.") In the 
subsequent exposition, vv. 33-40, the terms uaprtupla and uaptupety from 
this "text" are repeated and interpreted and addressed to the “Jews” pres- 
ent. The three witnesses are listed: (a) the works given to Jesus, (b) the 
Father, and (c) the Scriptures. 

Jesus criticizes his audience for their disbelief in him. Moses, on whom 
the "Jews" set their hope, accuses them. Moses wrote of Jesus. 


Documentation: Chapter 6? 


a) The witness of the works is experienced by the crowd through Jesus' 
healing activity and his feeding them, 6:1-15. The summary statement in 
6:2 reports on the signs which Jesus did for those who were diseased. In 
a general way it refers to the traditional view that Jesus healed the sick 
(Matt 4:23-25; Mark 1:32-34; Luke 6:1; Acts 10:38). 

This healing activity is seen as a sign. The crowd followed Jesus because 
they saw the signs which he did, and they came to him and were fed 
by him. 

The feeding of the 5000 in John 6:5-15 uses one version of a tradi- 
tion from all four Gospels, Matt 1413-21; Mark 6:32-44; Luke 9:10-17. 
But the brief reaction of the crowd and of Jesus, vv. 14-15, has no parallel 
in the Synoptic Gospels: “When the people saw the signs which he had 
done, they said, ‘This is the prophet who is to come into the world!” The 
common exegetical understanding is that John 6:14 refers to a prophet 


3 P. N. Anderson (1999) refers to the bread from heaven in John 6:31-58. It would have 
been helpful if he had discussed further the idea that Jesus is the Bread that came down 
from heaven as distinct from the bread which the fathers ate in the wilderness. 
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like Moses (so recently, P. Anderson, 1999). Perceiving then that they were 
about to come and take him by force to make him king, Jesus withdrew 
again to the hills by himself...” 

The strong manuscripts, P75 and Vaticanus, support the reading of plu- 
ral, cepto, signs, in v. 14. Scholars should emphasize that this support helps 
to explain why the brief summary reference to the signs of healing in vv. 
1-2 is included in the text together with the feeding* (cp. the vague con- 
clusions drawn in R. E. Brown, 1966, 234, and C. K. Barrett, 1978a, 277). 

The crowd understood these signs to be evidence that Jesus was the 
prophet who was coming into the world. How could they draw this con- 
clusion? Was Jesus understood to be an eschatological prophet like Moses 
in accordance with Deut 18:15-18, “The Lord God will raise up for you a 
prophet like me from among you"? There are observations which speak 
in favor of such an understanding: (a) The form "The Prophet,” John 6:14, 
may refer to the expectation that a Mosaic prophet was to come, this 
identification is not made explicit. 

In 4QTest 5-8 (see P. Bilde, 2008, 67) and in Philo, Spec. 1:64-65, there 
are references to Deut 1815-19, which show that the expectation of a 
Mosaic Prophet was alive and well known (D. Aune, 1983, 124-26; S. Cho 
2006, 89). 

The information given in 6:4, “Now the Passover, the feast of the Jews, 
was at hand,” is puzzling, but may be important: By celebrating the Pass- 
over the Jews remembered the Exodus, how Moses led the Israelites out 
of Egypt (cf. J. Ashton, 20072, 75, n. 32). Within this context it may be 
important that the feeding took place in the desert. Moses performed 
wonders and signs, Acts 7:36. Jesus was expected to do wonders and signs, 
John 4:48.5 The conclusion is: The crowd saw him as the eschatological 
prophet, a “signs-prophet” who performed many signs (C. S. Keener 2009, 
239-41). 

The meal was another mighty work of Jesus, another sign in continu- 
ation with the signs done for those who were diseased. This understand- 
ing receives support from John 9:17, where Jesus is called a prophet with 
reference to his healing of a blind person. There are features in 61-21 
which point to traditions which relate to Moses, but there is insufficient 


4 As for views on healing and approaches to healing activities, cf. the view and treat- 
ment of diseases by the Essenes. They “... make investigations into medical roots.” Jose- 
phus, B. 2336; See also S. S. Kottek, 1994, 161-70. 

5 See W. Meeks, 1967, 108-11 and 192-95, with reference to Tanchuma, ed. Buber, 4: 
5if. It may be added that in 4QTest. 9-13, Num 2435-17, the oracle of Bileam (“a star shall 
come forth"), is referred to. Philo draws on Num 24 in Mos. 1:289-29 and Praem. 93-97. 
See P. Borgen, 1992a. 
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reason for separating the feeding of the 5ooo from the other signs referred 
to in John 6:2. 

More needs be said about Jesus seen as King. It is relevant to note that 
Philo in Mos. 1148-159 sees Moses as a king and as a model to be imitated. 
Was he a prophet-king? The answer is that the people associated healing 
and feeding with an ideal king's care for his people. This characteristic 
can in a more general way be found in similar statements on kings. See 
Decal. 40-43, etc.... Moses was appointed (éyetpotovetto) leader (hyepwv) 
*. .. invested with this office (thv dpyyv) and kingship (Bacıkelav), not like 
some of those who thrust themselves into positions of power by means of 
arms and engines of war and strength of infantry, cavalry and navy, but 
on account of his goodness and his nobility of conduct and the universal 
benevolence which he never failed to shew” (Mos. 1148). The ideal king is 
pictured in Spec. 4:(157) 176-188. The characterizations of the relationship 
between the king and his people include that of a physician to his patients 
(Spec. 4386). 

Such an idealized picture may reflect the actual longings and hopes 
that existed in some segments of the population. If so, then a person 
who combines strong authority, “nobility of conduct,” “goodness,” and 
“benevolence” could be regarded by some as a candidate for leadership 
and kingship. John 6:15 fits into this picture: “Perceiving that they were 
about to come and take him by force to make him king..." As pictured 
in John, there was no political or military activity in the background. The 
multitude that followed Jesus had seen the signs which he had done for 
those who were sick, and he had arranged a meal for them. They worked 
for their food, v. 27. Knowing himself to be a person who showed good- 
ness and benevolence, Jesus also perceived that they were about to make 
him king. 


The Witness of God, the Father 


"This is the work of God, that you believe in him whom he has sent" (John 
6: 29). This next documentation is seen in vv. 22-29. The thought moves 
from working for the food that perishes to being given the food which 
endures to eternal life, by the Son of Man. God, the Father, set his seal on 


$ W. Meeks (1967) has mapped out the varied traditions of Moses which existed in dif- 
ferent settings in antiquity. See especially W. Meeks, 1967, 87-91. R. Schnackenburg (1995, 
72-73) and M. de Jonge (19772) hold that John 6:14 and 15 should not be seen together in 
this way. The two titles are to be kept distinct. 
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him, i.e. has Himself authorized him to give eternal life.” Moreover, the 
work of God is that they believe in him whom he has sent, v. 29. Thus the 
Father himself has borne witness to Jesus as His messenger in accordance 
with the information given in 5:37a, "And the Father who sent me has 
himself borne witness to me." 

The witness of the Scriptures, 6:30—58, is: Jesus, the son of Joseph is 
the bread from heaven. The quotation in v. 31, "Bread from heaven he 
gave them to eat," (&ptov Ex tod odpavod Eöwxev aÙtoîç payelv) serves as 
the text and is followed by an exposition. The first half, vv. 32-48, repeats 
the words &prov Ex tod obpavod Edwxev “bread from heaven he gave,” and 
in vv. 49-58 the term gayeiv, “to eat," (or the synonym, tpwyew, see John 
13:18) is added and takes on a central role. 

Ideas about agency are woven together with these words from the Old 
Testament text. Some phrases about the sending in chapter 6 are: v. 38 
and v. 39 tod méupavtdg pe, of him who sent me, v. 44 ó réyipoc ue, he who 
sent me, v. 46 ó àv mapa tod 0200, he who is from God, and v. 57 d&méotethev 
pe 6 Cav narnp, the living Father sent me. 

Is then Jesus seen to be a prophet like Moses, or even greater than 
Moses? Actually, the only explicit reference to Moses in chapter 6 is 
one of reservation: “...it was not Moses who gave you the bread from 
heaven..." The distinction made in John 6:31-58 is not between Moses 
and a prophet like him:? Jesus is the Bread, and the distinction made is 
the contrast between the bread which the fathers ate in the past and the 
true bread which God gives in the present. The fathers ate manna in the 
wilderness and died, v. 49. Jesus is the living Bread which came down 
from heaven; if anyone eats of this Bread, he will live forever; v. 50. Since 
the formulation in v. 51, “...the bread which I shall give for the life of 
the world is my flesh," utilizes a eucharistic phrase, it reflects a Christian 
tradition of the Last Supper and Jesus’ death (P. Borgen 1965/1981, 89-92; 
id. 1992b, 1820-23). 

A few words on 6:60-71 should be added. The meaning of the “hard say- 
ing" (ZxAnpds ott ó Adyos obto¢) 6:60, may be that Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
claimed that he had come down from heaven, 6:42. Verse 62 supports 
this understanding: "Then what if you were to see the Son of man ascend- 
ing where he was before?" Simon Peter's positive answer in 6:68-69 is 


7 R. Schnackenburg 1965-1971, 2:50; H. G. Liddell and R. Scott 1958, 1742; P. Borgen, 
1993), 272—74, 287-90; id. 2007, 41. 

8 F. Hahn, 1964, 291, fn. 4, wrote: "nicht Mose, sondern Jesus, der selbst vom Himmel 
herabkommen ist, gibt das wahre Himmelsbrot." This formulation does not give a precise 
summary of John 6:3off. 
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central: “Lord, to whom shall we go? You have the words of eternal life; 
and we have believed, and have come to know, that you are the Holy one 
of God." 

How should John 6 be understood within the context of the history 
of tradition? Referring to R. E. Brown and other scholars I have in my 
book Bread from Heaven been convinced of the view that John 6 draws 
on a cycle of traditions which is independent of the Synoptics, but which 
shares points of similarity with Mark and Matthew (P. Borgen, 1965/1981, 
45; R. E. Brown, 1966, 238-39). This Johannine version of the cycle of tradi- 
tions has been subject to expository activity, as is evident in John 6. 


The Son of Joseph does not Meet the Criteria and Is a Deceiver: 
John 7-8 (10) 


They Sought to Kill Him 


The controversy-units in these two chapters build on the case-story in 
5:1-10 and the comment given in 5:18, that the "Jews" sought to kill him, 
elhrovv aùtòv ol Touóotot &noxteivat. This phrase is not repeated in the 
remaining part of John 5, nor in John 6. Then in 71 one meets again the 
phrase from 5:18, that the Jews sought to kill Jesus: €@htovv adtédv oi Iovdator 
amoxtetvat. This phrase and related formulations are repeated throughout 
chapters 7-10. 

A survey of this thread has been given above, but needs be repeated 
here: 


71 EGytovuv abröv ot Tovdatot dmoxtetvat (71-13). 

719 Ti pe Cytette &moxteivan; 20 Tig oe Intel &moxtetvant; (7:14-24). 

7:25 Oùy obtds éotw öv Intodow anoxtetvat 7:30 Eihtouv ov adbtov Trdo 
(7:25-31). 

7:32 Wa nıdowaorv avTOV (7:32-36). 

7:44 Tıves ÕÈ HOEAov tE adtav midoat adtdv (7:37—44). 

7:45 Atà TI oOx Yyayete adTOV (7:45-52). 

8:20 ovdels eniacev adtov (812-20). 

8:22 LNT Anoxtevel éavtóv (8:21-30). 

8:37 (reitet ne dmoxteivan (8:31-38). 

8:40 vOv dé Cyteité pe dnowreivan (8:39-47). 

8:59 pav odv Aldoug tva Báwo Em’ adtdv (8:48-59). 

10:31 'EB&ecacavy nad Aldoug ol Tovdator tva Addowarv adtdov (9:1-10:31). 
10:39 ’Eiyrovv náv adtov mıdoaı (10:31-10:39) 
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The various groups odv referred to may supply some contexts for these 
exchanges, but their identities are not clear, nor do the exchanges have 
the character of living encounters. The problem is that Jesus, who was 
a known human being, the son of Joseph, claimed divine prerogatives 
although he broke the Sabbath laws, lacked proper education in the Law, 
and was executed as a criminal. These conflicting aspects were a chal- 
lenge for his followers. Thus, the pragmatic concern was: How did Jesus— 
this earthly son of Joseph, a lawbreaker and sinner, a person of low status 
who did not meet the criteria for being the Christ, the prophet, Son of 
God, etc.—prove that the accusations were wrong? Only a few points 
from these two chapters in John can be examined within the limits of 
this chapter. 


John 7:25-31: The Emissary and the Christ 


The view that the Messiah/Christ would be hidden until he comes is 
attested to in Justin, Dial. 8:4 and 49:1 (J. C. Salzmann 2009, 249, 263-64). 
A similar understanding is presupposed in rabbinic sources when it is said 
that Messiah will appear (Str.-B...1961, 2:489). According to the Jerusa- 
lemites Jesus does not meet this requirement. They know where he comes 
from. Thus, he is not the Christ. Jewish ideas presuppose that the Messiah 
will be known when he comes, while the Messiah in John is unknown 
although present, according to C. K. Barrett (1978a, 322). Barrett's under- 
standing needs be more clearly understood within the context of the two 
levels, the earthly and the divine. Jesus is a human being who claims to 
be God's emissary: "You know me, and you know where I come from? 
But I have not come on my own accord; he who sent me is true, and him 
you do not know. I know him, for I come from him, and he sent me" John 
7:28-29. As seen within the divine jurisdiction with its perspective from 
above, Jesus' words receive a new meaning: The Christ comes from God 
and was sent by God. 

The phrase used, ó néupaç pe, “he who sent me,” does not as such iden- 
tify who the sender is. One needs to have inside information to do so. Note 
that Moses prays to God that he should be told the name of him who sent 
him, Exod 3 (cf. Philo, Mos. 1:74). 

Since the Jerusamelites do not know the sender, they do not know 
where Jesus comes from, 7:28b. In this way Jesus makes it clear that he 
meets the criterion of being a hidden Messiah, 7:27. 

The Jerusalemites sought to arrest him as a deceiver. Many of the peo- 
ple believed in him: they said, ^When the Christ appears, will he do more 
signs than this man has done?" (7:31). 
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Scholars have observed that in Jewish sources the evidence for an asso- 
ciation between miracles and messiahship is very scanty (J. L. Martyn, 
1968, 81-88. M. de Jonge 1977a, 91). This observation seems to be true, but 
is inadequate as a comment on John 7:31. 

The title of the Christ was absorbed into the concept of agency and 
was accordingly modified. In the role of an agent/emissary, Christ Jesus' 
works were signs of validation. In this context the quantity of signs could 
be intended to convince people that Jesus was the God-sent Christ. 


8:12-20: Self-Presentation and Judicial Exchange 


There is a broad range of literary self-presentations made by human emis- 
saries and agents, prophets, heavenly emissaries, angels, etc. ... (A. Bühner, 
1977, 153-80). As for John the usual form is: ¿yw cipt + predicate + a judicial 
rule. See for example John 6:35, &yo gip (predicate noun:) ó &pros rs Cofjc, 
(judicial rule:) ó &pyóuevoc mpdg pe od uy) neivaon See John 6:41, 48, 51; 8:12, 
etc. (J.-A. Bühner, 1977, 166).? As background for such self-presentations 
in John, I have referred to the self-predication of the personified Wisdom 
(P. Borgen, 1965/1981, 156—58). It is also to be noted that Philo (Her. 205- 
206) says that the Logos, the Archangel, acts as ambassador (npeoßeurng). 
The Logos communicates between God, the Father, and mortals, as a ruler 
to his subjects. The formulation of the self-presentation differs from this 
Johannine form: (a) a predicate verb is used, (b) the addressee is identi- 
fied, (c) and the emissary communicates the will and role of the sender: 


yà yàp Eriwnpvxedoua TH Elonvortor 
. Yevécet 
Tapa tod xabatpety oÀéuuouç &yvexórogc ElpyvopvAaxos aiel 0go0, 


W N P 


1. I am the herald of peace 

2. to creation 

3. from that God whose will is to bring wars to an end, who is ever the 
guardian of peace.10 


According to John 8:12 Jesus said: “I am the light of the world...” The Phar- 
isees made a judicial objection, “You are bearing witness to yourself: your 
testimony is not true” (8:13). One may say, as P. N. Anderson (1999, 49) does, 
that the Pharisees here accuse Jesus of having spoken presumptuously 


9 See also John 6:35, 41, 48.51; 8:12; 10:7, 9, 11, 14; 11:25; 14:6; 15:1, 5. 
10 Translation by F. H. Colson is modified by me. 
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about himself. A more precise formulation would be that here a specific 
judicial question about bearing valid witness is raised. This criticism is 
in agreement with Jesus’ own words in John 5:31: 'Eàv £yo paptue® nepi 
&potuxo0, Y) paptupia uou ovx Eotiv dAyOn¢ "If I bear witness to myself, my 
testimony is not true.” Nevertheless, Jesus’ answer in John 8:14 is, “Even 
if I do bear witness to myself, my testimony is true, for I know whence 
I have come or wither I am going.” 

Philo gives a solution to such a problem. In Leg. 3:205-207 he quotes 
from Gen 22:16f., where God is reported to say to Abraham: “By Myself I 
have sworn, saith the Lord...” Philo refers to some whose objection is: 
“...if it is God who swears, He bears witness to Himself, which is absurd, 
for he that bears the witness must be a different person from him on 
whose behalf it is borne.” According to Philo, this is not in conflict with 
the rule of two witnesses, however. Only God is capable of giving witness 
to Himself for who else would be capable of bearing witness to Him? John 
correspondingly states that Jesus can bear witness to himself. He speaks 
as the Son of God who is sent by his Father. As Son he is as divine as God, 
his Father. Accordingly, Jesus said to the Pharisees, “if you knew me, you 
would know my Father also.” As God’s Son, Jesus has a divine nature. He 
is one with the Father and can bear witness to himself. Thus, John pre- 
supposes a Jewish debate on the legal rule against self-witness and the 
problem that arises when it is applied to God (Borgen 1974, 583). This 
observation has been subject to further analysis by P. J. Bekken (2008). He 
reaches the following conclusion (p. 42): “The parallel material in Philo, 
Leg. 3:205-208, provides documentation for the view that the controversy 
of self-testimony reflected in John 5:31-40 and 832-20 is a specifically 
‘Christian’ version of a discussion, which also has existed among Jews in 
Alexandria." 

The man Jesus, as the Son of God, belongs to both jurisdictions, the 
divine and the human. He also follows the rules for human jurisdiction, 
as it is stated in v. 17: "In your law it is written that the testimony of two 
men is true; I bear witness to myself, and the Father who sent me bears 
witness to me." Here the Son and the Father are seen as equal partners 
who, for that reason, both can bear witness together. As did Philo, so 
does John operate within two jurisdictions, the divine context of law and 
the other, the law on the earthly level of human beings. The formulation 
“in your law" is hardly to be understood as referring to the Jewish law seen 
from a non-Jewish perspective. The phrase rather refers to (the Jewish) 
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law as it functioned within the human jurisdiction as distinct from the 
divine jurisdiction. 


Who Are the Criminals? 


In the remaining paragraphs of John 8, only one topic will be selected, 
that of being a sinner, a criminal, or being in danger of becoming a crimi- 
nal. Throughout chapter 7 and 832-47 Jesus is treated as a criminal, who 
was to be arrested or killed. At the close in John 8:59 the “Jews” took up 
stones to throw at him, and thereby attempted to execute him on the spot 
in the temple precincts. Concerning spontaneous vigilante executions see 
T. Seland 1995. Seland also refers to John 8:59 (236). In contrast to this 
action against Jesus as a criminal, Jesus asks: "Which of you convicts me 
of sin?" (8:46). 


Reporting Back and Returning to the Sender 


When a commissioned person had completed his mission he/she would 
return to the sender and report what had happened. M. M. Mitchell, (1966, 
199-210) who has studied envoys in the Greco-Roman context, shows how 
the report to the sender is one element in the concept of agency as a 
whole: She summarized the characteristics of agency and found that there 
were striking similarities between the halakhic principle of agency and 
ideas in the Fourth Gospel. These include (a) the unity between the agent 
and his sender, (b) even though the agent is subordinate; (c) the obedi- 
ence of the agent to the will of the sender; (d) the task of the agent in the 
lawsuit; (e) his return and report to the sender; and (f) his appointing of 
other agents as an extension of his own mission in time and space. 

Philo discusses the envoy's report in QG 4:144 the servant reported 
back to the son's father as the one who had sent him (Gen 24:66). When 
Jesus as the Son has completed his mission he is to return to the sender. 
John 13ff. is dominated by this theme of Jesus' return to his Father: “Jesus, 
knowing that the Father had given all things into his hand, and that he 
had come from God and was going to God..." (13:3). 

When Jesus told “the Jews" that he was about to leave and be lifted 
up, they were bewildered, because they were from below, and thus their 
perspective was limited to an earthly realm, 8:21-29 (cf. Mek. Exod. 12:1; 
p. Hag. 76d; Str.-B. 1961, 2, 656-57; J.-A. Bühner 1977, 335-41). As for the 
Son, he returned from his authorized mission to his previous state "before 
the world was made" (17:5). 
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John 9:1-10:39 as Documentation: Controversial Healing and Prostration, 
Its Reversal, Christology, Community and Mission (P. Borgen 2006, 19-22) 


In the story of healing the blind person, the healing event and judicial 
exchanges are woven together. This combination is also seen in a less 
developed form in the healing of the paralytic man, Matt 931-8. The story 
in John 9 has an expanded form of such a controversy. 

Following the judicial controversy in John 5, chapter 6 documents the 
activities of the three witnesses listed: the works, the Father, and the 
Scriptures. The confession by Peter, and its contrast, the betrayal of Judas, 
conclude the documentation. 

The units of judicial exchanges grow into a series in John 7:(1)14-52 
and 8:12-59. Then chapter 9 continues to document through the story of 
the healing of the blind man. The concluding scene is that of the healed 
person worshipping Jesus and a characterization of the reversal taking 
place: those who do not see are to see, and those who see may become 
blind, 9:35-41. The documentation receives further explication in John 10, 
which brings together ideas about Christology, community, and mission. 
“The Jews" prepared to stone Jesus (10:31). An exchange followed, which 
led to an attempt to arrest him in 10:39. 


Historical Considerations 


Since Paul and Philo provide important information on this topic, we 
must first mention that it is important that their works can be dated. 
Paul's letters can be dated to the mid-fifties and earlier, and Philo's 
writings were written before the year 50. Paul gives glimpses into some 
of the ways in which Gospel traditions were transmitted and interpreted. 
One such glimpse is the observation that in 1 Cor 710-16 part of the Jesus 
logion on divorce was used together with a subsequent exposition. In the 
exposition, some words from the tradition were repeated and interpreted. 
A similar approach has been seen in John 5 where the saying in v. 19 ("The 
Son can do nothing of his own etc." and the logion in v. 23 (“He who does 
not honor the Son etc.") have been subject to the same form of exposi- 
tion. Thus units from the Johannine tradition have been interpreted in the 
same way that Paul interpreted a Jesus logion in the mid-fifties C.E. 


What about the Quest for the Historical Jesus? 


C. H. Dodd has suggested that John 5:19 is a parable (C. H. Dodd 1962). 
It had the following form: 
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Negation: 

The son can do nothing by himself—only what he sees his father 
doing. 

Affirmation: Whatever the father does, the son does likewise. 

Explanation: For the father [loves his son and] shows his son everything 
he is doing. 

Seen as a parable, the saying fits well into Jesus' life and indirectly 
reflects his appearance as one who had a unique (filial) relationship to 
God. Parables were a central element in his teaching. A similar under- 
standing of Jesus’ divine authority in John 5:19 and Matt 11:27—“All things 
have been delivered to me by my Father, etc."—, speaks in favor of under- 
standing John 5:19 as a received unit of tradition (U. Luz 1990, 207-16). 


The Central Logion of Agency 


As for the saying on agency which here is called a logion, John 5:23, it 
deserves a broader analysis and consideration: It is a version of a logion 
which has been extensively used in the Gospel and has parallels in the 
other Gospels. It is a central logion about agent and agency and should 
also be analyzed together with other Christological phrases and titles. Sev- 
eral Christological titles are associated with Jesus in John, among them 
The Prophet, the royal Messiah, Teacher, and God's Agent. There may be 
influence from Old Testament figures who were sent as agents and emis- 
saries of God, in particular Moses, who play an important role in the Gos- 
pels. One challenge will be to relate Moses to Jesus as a lawbreaker and a 
criminal who suffered capital punishment. 

More detailed research on the complex role of Moses in John seems 
needed. On a broader level, a thorough study has been made by W. Meeks 
(1967). The accusations against Jesus for breaking the law and thus being 
crucified as a criminal should be taken fully into consideration. 

Above it has been shown that in John 5:23, “He who does not honor the 
Son does not honor the Father who sent him,” is part of the fuller logion 
of agency used in 13:20. Different versions of this logion are also present 
in John 14:9; 15:23; 14:7, and 8:19. 

There are other variations seen in the other Gospels. For example, in 
Mark 9:48 and Luke 9:48 the logion is applied to a person's relation to 
Jesus through his/her relation to a child. There are several variations as to 
the main verbs used to characterize different forms of relationships and 
communication, such as to receive, John 13:20; Matt 10:40; Mark 9:37; Luke 
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9:48, reject, Luke 10:16 hear, Luke 10:16; believe in, John 12:44; see, John 12:45 
and 14:9; hate, John 15:23; honor, John 5:23; and know, John 8:19 and 14:7." 

The closest parallel to John 13:20 is in Matt 10:40: John 13:20, ó Aapévov 
Av tva nembw ewe AnuBdvel, ó de uè AopiBétvoov Auußaveı TOV rembavrd pe 
(M. W. Holmes 2010, Jn 13:20). Matt 10:40 ‘O dexönevog bpds ¿uë Seyetau, xoi 
Ó ép Seyduevos Sexetat TÒV dmootelhavtd ue. 


To discover whether these two versions are mutually independent, I have 
compared similarities and differences between the logion on divorce in 
1 Cor 720-11 and the parallels in the Synoptic Gospels. I have concluded 
that the verb used in the Synoptic version (Matt 5:32; 19:9; Mark 10:1-12; 
Luke 16:18) of the logion on divorce, (dnoAvetv), differs from Paul's terms 
(xepuo0ñvot and &eiévat). This phenomenon parallels the use of the logion 
on agency. John 13:20 has the verb Aaußaveıv and neureiv, while Matt 10:40 
has deyeodaı and dnooteMeıv. These versions of the same logion are mutu- 
ally independent (P. Borgen 1992b, 1820-23. Cf. C. H. Dodd 1965, 343-47). 


The Role of Jesus as God's Agent/Envoy/Ambassador 


Since the logion on agency is central in John, and it occurs in all the Gos- 
pels, it is natural to study it further to see if and how far the concept of 
agency and related ideas can give fruitful guidelines in the search for the 
historical Jesus. Can it be related to both his life from before his crucifix- 
ion and also part of the tradition which was transmitted and interpreted 
after his crucifixion and resurrection? 

It is difficult to find one title which can be used to identify Jesus as 
a person. Thus N. A. Dahl gives this picture of Jesus, based mainly on 
the Gospels: “Jesus acted as a teacher, prophet, exorcist, and healer, but 
the role of king and prophet may overlap. He acted as an agent of God, 
with an authority which did not quite fit any category. Both followers and 
opponents may have thought of him as a potential messiah, even though 
he himself did not claim to be the prophet or the Messiah" (N. A. Dahl, 
1992, 402). Martin Hengel comes close to using the title of agent as an 
adequate characterization of Jesus when he writes of“... his [Jesus'] claim 
to be God's eschatological messianic ambassador"( M. Hengel, 1976, 90). 


11 See further Philo, Decal. 119; Legat. 369; Sipre on Numbers and Mek. Exod. 14:31. P. Bor- 
gen, 19872, 191-94. Cf. Gal 4:14; Did. 11:2; Ign. Eph. 6:1, etc. 
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The task is to make some observations on the concept of agent/agency 
when seen within the context of Jesus' life and death. Jesus' role as God's 
agent/envoy/ambassador can explain others' understanding of him as an 
integrated individual, whose impact can, nevertheless, be interpreted dif- 
ferently by different people. 

1. Since Jesus spoke the word of God, and since he gave predictions 
about the future, some considered him to be a prophet, even the eschato- 
logical prophet, and, maybe, a prophet like Moses. 

2. Since Jesus gathered a group of disciples and combined authoritative 
teaching and action, some saw him as a teacher, even as the eschatologi- 
cal teacher. Those who disagreed with him accused him of leading people 
astray. 

3. The authority expressed by Jesus made some wonder if he had 
social and political ambitions as a royal pretender (cf. R. L. Webb, 2009: 
748: “if the Romans wished to use this crucifixion as warning"). This last 
point is of special importance for historical studies. Among those who 
have discussed the designation of Jesus as king and Messiah, N. A. Dahl’s 
research is worth being mentioned, although he does not limit himself 
to the Gospel of John. Dahl writes: "There is a point in the life of Jesus 
which is unconditionally established. That is his death. A historically ten- 
able description of the life of Jesus would only be possible in the form of a 
description of his death, its historical presuppositions, and events preced- 
ing and following it.”12 

Using this as a key, it may be possible to search for insights into Jesus' 
life. He was crucified as a criminal. Why? As mentioned, according to 
R. Bultmann, Jesus was crucified as a messianic prophet. N. A. Dahl main- 
tains that this understanding does not account for the title Messiah/the 
Christ being inextricably bound up with the name Jesus after his death. 
This fact can only be explained by presupposing that Jesus was actually 
crucified as the Messianic king. 

This Christian use of the term cannot be explained by the resurrection 
belief as such (N. A. Dahl, 1974: 26). It was not part of Jewish Messianic 


12 N. A. Dahl 1974: 72; So also E. P. Sanders 1985, 294: "We should begin our study with 
two firm facts before us: Jesus was executed by the Romans as would-be-‘king of the Jews’, 
and his disciples subsequently formed a messianic movement which was not based on the 
hope of military victory." Sanders refers to P. Fredriksen, 1999: 8: *He was executed by the 
Roman prefect Pilate, on or around Passover, in the manner Rome reserved particularly for 
political insurrections, namely crucifixion." See also M. J. Wilkins 2009, 343; P. Bilde 2008, 
23-24; R. L. Webb 2009, 669—760. 
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expectations that the Messiah should die (and be executed as a criminal) 
and rise again from the dead. The resurrection does mean, however, that 
Jesus was vindicated by God vis-à-vis his adversaries. If he was crucified 
as an alleged Messianic king, then—and only then— does faith in his res- 
urrection necessarily become the faith in the resurrected Messiah/Christ. 
Hence the distinctiveness of the Christian idea of the Messiah in con- 
trast to the Jewish one was born. Gradually the royal title Messiah/Christ 
became widely used and became another name for Jesus. Paul's letters 
provide early documentation for this usage (N. A. Dahl 1974, 37-47). 

R. Bultmann changed his mind on this point and accepted Dahl's 
understanding (which was confirmed in a letter). He wrote a letter to 
Dahl dated Nov. 26, 1964, translated by Dahl and cited by him in N. A. 
Dahl, 1974, 161. Bultmann wrote: "I regard it as a special merit that you 
have emphasized the way in which the historical fact of the execution of 
Jesus as 'King of the Jews' led to a Christological reinterpretation of the 
messianic texts and concepts and how the ‘fulfilment’ of prophecy is at 
the same time always a new interpretation." 

For the present study it is important that Jesus is seen as King/Messiah 
in John. This concept represents an important motif in the Gospel and is 
emphasized in the passion narrative, John 18:33ff.; 19:1-3, 12-15, 19-22. The 
title written on the cross was: “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews." 
The Gospel uses here a reliable historical memory which goes back to the 
event of Jesus’ crucifixion and before. 

Conclusion: As stated above, the title of an agent as such may be a 
profession and an office as an envoy, commissioner and/or ambassador. 
Martin Hengel has this latter usage in mind when he refers to Jesus' “claim 
to be God's eschatological messianic ambassador" (M. Hengel, 1976, 90). 
Therefore the understanding of God's agent as one holding the profession 
and office of a messenger and ambassador accords well with the life of 
Jesus. It allowed people to associate him with various figures and offices. 
It also made way for officials to find reasons for accusing him of being a 
royal pretender, and thus to execute him as the king of the Jews. He was 
arrested as an individual and not together with his followers; and he was 
crucified as a criminal together with two criminals. Crucifixion was a pub- 
lic penalty and served as a warning to others. 

Thus, there are weighty reasons to understand the logion cited in John 
13:20 and other places as a saying from the Jesus of history, that is from his 
life as he approached his trial and execution by means of crucifixion. 
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There are further observations which favor such an understanding: 

1. The role of Jesus as God's agent/envoy/ambassador can explain the 
combination of his lowly background and status with his appearance as 
a person of authority and self consciousness or awareness. Both extremes 
are present in John's Gospel. 

2. One should not forget that Jesus encountered negative reactions as a 
person from a dubious town in Galilee, as one who acted violently in the 
Temple, as a lawbreaker, and as the son of Joseph, of known parents, an 
unrecognized teacher, etc. ... These points need to be analyzed and evalu- 
ated. Some of them are Johannine developments, but together with fea- 
tures from the other Gospels they suggest that it is historical relevant to 
examine Jesus' earthly and socially low background. Some studies in this 
area, for example on geography, archaeology and social elements, have 
been done, see S. Freyne 2009, 139-54; U. C. von Wahlde 2009, 155-73; etc. 
Cf. H. Moxnes, 2003, 2, 31, 51-53, 138-40. 

With this background, Jesus' exalted claims and authority as God's 
agent/envoy/ambassador would produce tension with circles of society. 
It is crucial to note that John does not have just a high Christology. A low, 
and even negative “Christology” is present in the Gospel. Other relevant 
aspects should also be considered. 

3. The role of Jesus as God's agent/envoy/ambassador accords well with 
his (Jesus) combined loyalty and freedom relative to the Law of Moses 
and to biblical figures. Within this context some persons and groups 
would see him as a lawbreaker, as illustrated by some of his activities on 
the Sabbath. As seen above, Jesus' healing of the paralytic at Bethesda was 
so important that it led to extensive deliberations in John 5-10. In John's 
rendering of this story, two crimes were committed: a healing that could 
have been done on another day was done on the Sabbath and Jesus told 
the healed person to carry the pallet, again and obviously on the Sabbath. 
The deviate aspect of these actions can be illustrated by Philo's concern 
for the faithful keeping of the Sabbath. The lack of observance disturbs 
the community order. Philo, Migr. 88: “... fair fame is won as a rule by all 
who cheerfully take things as they find them and interfere with no estab- 
lished customs, but maintain with care the constitution of their coun- 
try." As seen from the context in $8 91-99, there Philo refers to people 
who, unlike those mentioned in $88, accept Jewish teachings about the 
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Sabbath, festivals and circumcision, but do not take them to be laws to 
be practiced. On the Sabbath, they would do all that they are permitted 
to do on other days, such as till the ground, light fires, or carry things, etc. 
According to Philo, those who do not keep these ordinances will incur the 
censure of the many and charges will be brought against them. 

4. The judicial role of an ambassador goes beyond that of being a 
prophet. John ties it closely to that of being the son of the father: God's 
Son is God's ambassador. This theme calls for further investigation. 

Since the present quest for the historical Jesus is centered on the death 
of Jesus as the only certain historical event, focus should be given to the 
elements of crime-reports given in the Gospels, John included, which 
reflected his conflicts with the leaders in the society. Such crime reports 
should be seen together with his trial and execution (P. Borgen, 2007: 
55-56). His crucifixion as a criminal must be taken seriously, as already 
documented in Paul's letters: See the emphatic words in Gal 3:1, and refer- 
ences in 1 Cor 1:23; 2:2; Rom 8:3; 2 Cor 5:21. 


Epilogue 


In closing, I would like to look back at the principles mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter. The first principle ran as follows: "In early 
Christian tradition, the Scriptures had authority, and small units of the 
Hebrew Bible ('verses) were quoted and subject to exegetical exposi- 
tion. One might ask whether the works and words of Jesus were in the 
process of being treated in the same or similar way. The answer is ‘yes.’ 
For example, a “Jesus logion' may serve as the basis for various forms of 
interpretation." 

The other principle indicated how tradition and interpretation were 
brought into a dynamic interaction: "The exegetical paraphrase... fases 
together words and fragments from different traditions into traditional 
forms and patterns. This method of exegetical paraphrase, then, leads 
to a dynamic process of new combinations within the framework of 
traditon." 

Both principles have proved to be helpful for the analysis of the Gospel 
of John. Moreover, the concept of agency and related rules, taken from 
family life as well as from the official sector, are so central in the Gospel 
that I have only been able to make a limited contribution, which, I hope, 
can serve as encouragement to further studies. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


JOHN THE WITNESS’ AND THE PROLOGUE: JOHN 1:1-34(37) 


Observations have been made above on the structure of John 5:1-10:39 and 
how the judicial concept of God's Agent/The One Sent by the Father is a 
main designation of Jesus, but, as seen in 518 and 7:1-10:39, simultane- 
ously under the threat of being seen as a criminal to be punished. These 
threatening initiatives were then later successfully executed as is narrated 
in the passion narrative, John 18-19. On the other hand, John 5:30-37 lists 
witnesses who testify to the claim that Jesus is God's emissary. Both in 
this paragraph as elsewhere, for example, in 10:41, 3:22-30, and in 1:6-9, 
15, 19-37, the testimony of John the Baptist is outlined in various ways. In 
the present study, the testimony of John the Baptist/Witness in John 1 will 
be analyzed, in particular to throw more light on the connection between 
the Prologue and the immediate context in the Gospel and to the Gospel 
as a whole. 

In Johannine research, the unit of John 11-8 is called the Prologue (see 
for example Barrett 1978a, 149—70; Brown 1966, 3-37). What is the relation- 
ship between the Prologue and the Gospel as a whole? 

A. Harnack raised this question in a pointed way in his study "Über das 
Verhältnis des Prologs des Vierten Evangeliums zum ganzen Werke," ZTK 
2 (1892), 189—231. In her survey of research on this subject E. Harris (Harris 
1994, 24) concludes: "The foregoing brief account of the approaches to the 
question of the relation of the prologue to the rest of the gospel shows 
some agreement, but also a wide range of disagreement." 

The usual approach has been to compare the opening of John's Gospel 
with the other Gospels. Two examples may be given. According to C. K. 
Barrett (1978, 149), “each of the evangelists begins his work by tracing back 
the activity of Jesus to its origin." John sets it into a theological frame- 
work. Although he alludes to the starting points used by Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke, he has regarded them as inadequate, and as possibly mislead- 
ing: The baptism of Jesus in Mark's Gospel might be given an adoption- 
ist interpretation, and the idea of the virgin birth in Matthew and Luke 
recalled pagan myth. John's alternative was to see the work ofJesus within 
the context of eternity. John's use of a cosmogony is paralleled in Hellenis- 
tic literature, e.g. as seen in Corpus hermeticum (Corp. herm. 1:411). 
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R. E. Brown (1966, pages XXXVIII, 21, 27, 45) suggests that the Gospel 
proper begins with the testimony of the Baptist and his activity. Before 
the poetic prologue was afixed, the section with the Baptist, John 1:19ff., 
may have opened the Gospel, although a more likely possibility is that 
vv. 6—7(8?) about the Baptist served as the original opening. He under- 
stands the Gospel of John to be the end result of a process which on the 
whole is independent of the other written Gospels. 

It should be added that in the Gospel of John it is more accurate to use 
the designation “John the Witness" than “John the Baptist," hence, as far 
as possible I will use the former term in this chapter. 

Crucially, Barrett emphasizes that John sets the activity of Jesus in 
a theological framework. The suggestion that he alludes to the starting 
points used by Mark, Matthew, and Luke and regards them as inadequate 
is a view that has not been substantiated in a convincing way. 

Brown follows those who focus on a poetical core of the Prologue, and 
he thinks that this poetic unit may have been added to a Gospel in which 
the references to John the Witness served as opening. 

M. Hooker suggests that John 1:6-9, 15 is a real part of the Prologue 
(Hooker 1970, 354—58; id. 1974, 40-58). Hooker's approach shall be pur- 
sued further below. 

This aspect was touched on by C. H. Dodd. He examined the relation- 
ship between the Prologue and its subsequent context. He tied together 
John 11-51 under the term “the proem": “Chapter 1 forms a proem to the 
whole Gospel. It falls into two parts: 1-18, commonly designed as the Pro- 
logue, and 19-51, which we may, from the nature of its contents, conve- 
niently call the Testimony" (Dodd 1953, 292). 

The present study will maintain that the Prologue, vv. 1-18, is closely 
woven together with the testimony of the Baptist/John the Witness, John 
119-34(37). Thus, the detailed analysis will be limited to these two enti- 
ties of the Prologue and the testimonies. It should be noted, however, 
that a wider context could have been included. In general I agree with 
Dodd who maintains that the effect of the witness is seen in the recruit- 
ing of Jesus’ disciples, vv. 35-51. Also Jesus’ father, Joseph, and his mother 
are introduced. It would even be defendable to go further than Dodd 
and include in the introductiory section the manifestation of Jesus’ glory 
at the wedding feast at Cana in Galilee, and the disciples’ belief in him, 
2:1—-u. This manifestation of Jesus’ glory points back to John 1:14: “We have 
beheld his glory...” 

The present study will take as a point of departure my analysis of John 
11318 where I concluded that it is a targumic exposition of Gen 11-5. My 
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study was originally delivered at the University of Uppsala, upon invita- 
tion extended to me by Professor Harald Riesenfeld, and published as 
"Logos var det sanne lys," Svensk exegetisk Arsbok, 35 (1970) 79-95. It was 
later published in English. See Borgen 1970, 288-95, and id. 1972, 115-30. 
The topic makes it necessary to repeat main points from these essays. My 
observations suggest that John 11-18 basically is a targumic exposition of 
parts of Gen 1, as suggested by the initial words in John 12: "Ev dpyf, “In 
the beginning,” which are taken from the Septuagint, LXX Gen 1:1. Further 
analysis shows that the exposition more precisely draws on LXX Gen 11-5 
from where central terms are drawn. The terms are marked by bold type. 
LXX Gen 11-5 reads: 


VEv apy éroiyoev ó 0soç tov oüpavóv xal THY yĝv. 

23] 8€ yf Hv ddpatos xal cxnatacxebactos, xol exócog éxdvo THs Gpoccov, xoi 
Tvedpa 6800 Emepepeto Tod Üdarog. 

3Kal efrev ó Bed Fevyytw pads. Kal gyyveto pac. 

A4Kai eldev ó sóc tò pag Ott xev. 

Kai 8t exwpicev 6 0sóç ave uécov tod quc xoi dvd pégov TOO exócovc. 

5Kal excdecev ó 0sóç tò PAS NuEpav xal TO oxótoç &xáAsoev VUxTA. Kal Eyeveto 
éonépa xoi EyEvero mpol, pépa pia. 


The words marked by bold letters are used and built into the targumic 
exposition in John 11-5. The words written in Italics, tov oöpavov xai mv 
yyy, (“the heaven and the earth") are rendered by John as navra (“all”), 
John 1:3, and as 6 xócuoç (“the world") in vv. 9-10. The words Enxoinoev.... 
elnev...Tevn9Yrtw are in John 1:10 rephrased as ëU abtob éyéveto, which is 
also the case in John 1:3... The prepositional phrase àv abtod in John 1:3 
refers back to the Word, ó Aóyoc which is a term based on LXX eimev 6 
0zóç, “God said." 

John 12-2 speaks of the pre-creational time, v. 3 refers to the creation, 
and vv. 4-5 characterize the pre-incarnational "time" with its tension 
between “light,” tò qc, and “darkness,” ý) oxotia. 

The introduction of John the Witness in v. 6 introduces the application 
of these words and phrases from Genesis into history, with a focus on the 
appearance of Jesus Christ. In vv. 6-9 we read of the man whose name 
was John and the coming of the light into the world. 

Then in vv. 9-13, where the phrase about creation, àv adtod éyévero, 
repeats Enolyoev....elmev...TevngYyrw and the word ndvra from v. 3 is 
replaced by ó xócyoc, the reference to history is clear: he was "in the cos- 
mos”; the cosmos did not recognize him; he came to his own and was 
rejected. 

Finally, the terms 6 Aöyos, “the Word" and 0&óc “God” are repeated in 
vv. 14 and 18. The Logos' appearance in history is expressed in v. 14 as 
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“became flesh", càp& éyéveto, and is in various ways implied in vv. 14-18. 
For example, John and his witness are mentioned in v. 15, the name Jesus 
Christ occurs in v. 17 and in v. 18 one reads that God's Son has made God 
known, &xeivog é&nyjoato. 

Thus as mentioned in chapter one of this book, John 11-18, seen as a 
unit, has the following structure (words and phrases which refer to Gen 
11—5 are also printed in Greek): 

a) vv. 1-2: the Logos (ó Aóyoc) and God (8¢0c) in the beginning (Ev àpyf) 
before creation. 

b) v. 3: Creation (ndvra àv adtod Eyevero). 

C) vv. 4-5: Light and darkness (tò pôç and ý oxoria) in the pre-incarna- 
tional time; darkness has not overcome the light. 

c") vv. 6-9: the coming of light (P&s) with Jesus’ coming and with John 
as the witness. 

b^) vv. 10-13: the Creator (öl avtod &yévevo) present in the cosmos. He 
is not recognized nor received. John the Witness’ identification of Jesus as 
the Lamb who takes away the sin of the world, John 1:29, and his presenta- 
tion of Jesus to Israel refer back to vv. 10—13. 

a’) vv. 14-18: The epiphany of the coming of Jesus. The terms the Logos 
(6 Aóyoc) and God (Peös) are repeated. John the Witness serves as the her- 
ald (v. 15). 

As stated, I will focus my attention on the expository use of central 
words and phrases which are taken from or which refer to Gen 11-5. This 
analysis does not exclude the influence from other traditions related to 
protology and subsequent revelation in history or/ and in eschatology. 
Thus, concepts such as Wisdom, the Law, the heavenly man, and other 
concepts are relevant background ideas to be considered. 

An example of targumic exposition in which the perspective of protol- 
ogy, history, and eschatology is found in the Jerusalem Targum on Gen 
3:24. Moreover, this unit has also a structure of a, b, c, and c’, b’, a'.: "Two 
thousand years before He had created the world, 

a) He created the Law; b) and prepared Gehinnom; c) and the garden 
of Eden. 

c’) He prepared the garden of Eden for the righteous that they should 
eat and delight themselves with the fruit of the tree, because they had 
kept the commandments of the Law in this world. 

b^) He prepared Gehinnom, for the wicked, which is like the sharp, 
consuming sword with two edges. He prepared in the depth of it flakes 
of fire and burning coals for the wicked for their punishment for ever in 
the world to come, who have not kept the commandments of the Law in 
this world. 
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a') For the Law is the tree of life; whoever keepeth it in this life, liveth 
and subsideth as the tree of life. The Law is good to keep in this world as 
the fruit of the tree of life in the world that cometh” (English translation in 
Etheridge 1862, ad loc.).! My study on the Prologue of John was originally 
published as an essay in a journal. Within that limit it was necessary to 
make a selection of aspects covered. Thus J. Painter was correct by stating 
that I gave insufficient attention to the parallels found in Wisdom tradi- 
tions. Painter notes that R. Bultmann stresses the importance of this back- 
ground but without adequate attention paid to the role of Gen 1 (Painter 
2003, 183-85; Bultmann 1923, 3-26; cf. Tobin 1990, 252-69; Barrett 1978, 
153-54; Dunn 1983, 330-39, etc.). It should be made clear that Wisdom 
traditions are an important background both for John's Prologue as well 
as for the Gospel as a whole. 

Wisdom as a personified concept is close to God before and at the cre- 
ation; and Wisdom comes into the world and is either rejected or received. 
Wisdom is also at times portrayed as returning to the heavenly realm. 
Among the sources for such ideas Prov 8:22-31 and Sir 24:8-12 may be 
mentioned. In some Jewish sources, concepts like Wisdom, the Law, and 
other ideas, are understood to be created before the creation of heaven 
and earth and to be revealed in historical events, and/or in the age to 
come. One example is from the Jerusalem Targum on Gen 3:24 as cited 
above. There, the Law, Gehinnom, and Eden are created before creation 
in order to be revealed in history and/or eschatology. John's Prologue is 
built on a similar model: protological and pre-incarnational notions are in 
vv. 1-5, and the revelation in history, of Jesus, vv. 6-18, and subsequently in 
an unfolding history including his death and return. It is here relevant to 
mention that Paul in Philippians 2:6-11 provides a traditional unit which 
reflects a similar model, with protological ideas, the revelation in history 
of Jesus Christ's life and death, and his exaltation. 

The conclusion of this examination of John 13-18 is that it is a tar- 
gumic exposition of Gen 11-5 and that it has a chiastic structure. Point 
(a) deals with the pre-creational beginning of the Logos and God and 
(a') with the revelation of the Logos in history, by which God, the Father, 
is made known. Point (b) deals with the creation and (b’) with the pres- 
ence in the world of the creator when he came to his own, i.e. to (Israel) 
the center of the created world. Point (c) deals with light and darkness in 


1 J. W. Etheridge (trans. and ed.) 1862-1865; J. Painter, 2003, 183-85; Bultmann 1923, 
3-26; cf. Th. H. Tobin, 1990, 252-69; Barrett 1978, 153-54; J. D. G. Dunn, 1983, 330-39, etc. 
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the created world and (c') with the coming of the light to the world, and 
John bearing witness to the light. 

With these observations on John 12-18 as background, the structure 
and content of John 119-34 will be analyzed, and some further comments 
will be made on John 1:35-2:11. 

At this point I would like to comment on a subtle concern behind the 
Prologue and first chapter, which then runs throughout the Gospel as a 
whole. I previously agreed with those scholars who see an anti-docetic 
motif at work in John: this meant a protest against the Docetists who 
denied the humanity of God's Son that culminated in his death. Now this 
does not seem to be quite accurate. The concern at work is the oppo- 
site: How can a historical person be divine? The key is formulated in 
John 6:42: 


They said, “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know?’ How does he now say, ‘I have come down from heaven?’ 


How can Jesus, a specific human being, be divine? How can the divine 
dimension be present in specific events and contexts? Jesus claim to be 
the Son of God caused him to be accused of blasphemy. This culminated 
in his crucifixion as a criminal. The accusation of blasphemy was a chal- 
lenge to be answered during Jesus' ministry as well as in his death and 
resurrection and in the early Church. 

The claim of the Prologue, and the whole Gospel, is that Jesus' claim 
was not blasphemy, but the truth. Jesus, the son of Joseph, comes from 
heaven (cf. 6:41-46). He unites the divine and human realms, as stated in 
John 8:14 and 17: “Even if I do bear witness to myself, my testimony is true, 
for I know whence I have come and whither I am going...In your law it 
is written that the testimony of two men is true; I bear witness to myself 
and the Father who sent me bears witness to me." Rightly understood, he 
is like God as outlined in John 11-18. 

As already shown, in the Prologue there are three references to the 
incarnational revelation in history: In vv. 1: 6-9 the focus is on the func- 
tion of John (the Baptist) as a witness to the coming of the light into his- 
tory. In vv. 10-13 the focus is on the created cosmos, and the two responses 
of rejection or acceptance. He came to his own and His own people did 
not receive him. Finally, the epiphanic and theophanic manifestation of 
the Logos as a historical person, Jesus Christ, God's Son, is presented in 
114-18. 

As the author moves into the narrative about historical persons and 
events—as they were presented in the traditions received and in exposi- 
tions developed by him—the challenge and meaning of the specifics of 
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history have to be grappled with. The specifics of history begin with the 
appearance of John the Witness within the Prologue itself, in vv. 6-9 and 
v. 15, and which is further developed in 119-34. Since the specifics of his- 
tory are challenging for Jesus' claim, it is understandable that information 
about events and locations are kept and mixed with the interpretative 
response, in casu with halakhic expansions and other elaborations of a 
high Christology. In this way both a historical consciousness and a theo- 
logical and interpretative consciousness are present in the transmitted 
tradition. 


Documentation 


An element relevant to the Prologue is found in John 1:19-2:11. Verses 
19-34(36) report on the testimonies to Jesus made by the John the Wit- 
ness. In the heading in v. 19, “And this (Kai atv) is the testimony of John" 
the word Kai connects what follows with the preceding Prologue (Beutler 
1972, 250). This is now the case, even if one thinks that v. 19 may have 
been the Gospel's original opening and that the Prologue was added later 
(Brown 1966, 42). Similarily, the word "this," aütv, points both back to the 
Prologue and forward to what follows (Beutler 1972, 250). Bultmann (1968, 
58, fn. 2) also states that it is typical for John's Gospel that this demonstra- 
tive pronoun explicates a previous concept. 

The present study will concentrate on 1:19-34(36) where the witness of 
John is presented in a direct way. I would however like to make a brief 
comment on vv. 35-51 and 2:1-1. In 1:35-51 the Christological designation 
"Lamb of God,” v. 29, is repeated by John the Witness in v. 35. This testi- 
mony made two of his disciples follow Jesus: "The next day again John was 
standing with two of his disciples; and he looked at Jesus as he walked, 
and said, ‘Behold the Lamb of God! These two disciples heard John say 
this, and they followed Jesus" (vv. 36-37). One of the two was Andrew, 
Simon Peter's brother. He found his brother Simon and brought him to 
Jesus. The following day, the geographical scene changes from that of John 
the Witness at the Jordan to Jesus' activities in Galilee. Philip and Natha- 
nael join him, and Jesus' father and mother are mentioned. Nazareth is 
referred to as his Jesus’ home town. At the wedding in Cana in Galilee, 
a manifestation of Jesus’ glory was given, in 2:11, in accordance with the 
glory referred to in the Prologue, 114, "We have beheld his glory." 

In this section the Christological titles Messiah, Son of God, king of Israel, 
and Son of Man are mentioned. We must therefore ask how these titles are 
related to the designation Lamb of God mentioned in vv. 29 and 36. 
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A Judicial Hearing, vv. 19-28 


In John 119-28 John the Witness gives his testimony by characterizing 
himself, negatively and positively, and referring to his activity as a bap- 
tizer. While he was baptizing in Bethany beyond the Jordan, emissaries 
were sent to him from Jerusalem. They interrogated him. The setting in 
John 119-28 is judicial: the priests and Levites from Jerusalem were sent as 
commissioned emissaries to interrogate him and report back to those who 
sent them. In v. 24 it is said that the emissaries were Pharisees. (Concern- 
ing this reference to the Pharisees, see Brown 1966, 24.) These emissaries 
(and those who sent them) were understood to belong to well-recognized 
official segments of Jerusalem. The priests and Levites belonged to the 
staff of the Temple. All the Gospels cite Isa 40:3. John 1:23 reads: “He 
[John the Witness] said, I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
"Make straight the way of the Lord', as the prophet Isaiah said." There 
are some distinctive aspects of its interpretation in John 1:23. Dodd (1965, 
40) notes that the other evangelists introduce the quotation in their com- 
ments about John the Baptist. In the Gospel of John, John, as the Witness, 
applies the Old Testament quotation to himself: 'Eyo pwvn Bodvtos ev tH 
¿puo Ev@dvate mhv 686v xvpiou (M. W. Holmes 2010, Jn 1:23). “I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, ‘Make straight the way of the Lord.’” 
A similar exegetical application in the first person singular is seen in John 
6:35, where the word bread (&ptóç) in the Old Testament quotation in 
6:31 is identified with Jesus: “I am the bread,” ¿yw ciut ó àptóç. The same 
method is used in Lam. Rab. 136 where Deut 28:49, "The Lord will bring 
a nation against you from afar...as swift as the eagle flies...", is applied 
to the Emperor Trajan. Trajan said: “I am the eagle..." NWI NIN NIN 
(Borgen 1965/1981, 72—73). 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls text 10S 8:13-16, Isa 40:3 is applied to the com- 
munity. They were to be the voice of the community through studying the 
Law. Thus, the application of the text to John the Baptist was analogous to 
the application applied in the Qumran community. In examining the quo- 
tation from Isa 40:3, Menken (1966, 21-35) concluded that it was drawn 
from the LXX or from a pre-Aquila edition of it. The verb Etoıudoare, 
“prepare,” was replaced by ev@bvate, “make straight,” however. Menken 
(1966, 35) gives the reason for this change: "the Baptist was not so much 
Jesus' precursor as a witness to Jesus contemporaneous with him." The 
text in John 1:19ff. suggests that another aspect was even more prominent. 
Since John the Witness himself pointedly referred to the Messiah and said: 
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“I am not the Messiah,” he made clear that he was not the royal Mes- 
siah. He was “the voice.” Luke 3:15 raises a similar question (“all men ques- 
tioned...whether perhaps he were the Christ"), and Acts 13:25 alludes to 
this (“What do you suppose that I am? I am not he"). The denial made by 
John the Witness suggests that Jesus was the Messiah, and that John the 
Witness made no claim for taking his role. Correspondingly, in v. 8 it is 
said that he was not the light, but came to bear witness to the light. Thus, 
when the emissaries asked John the Witness whether he was Elijah or the 
Prophet, his answer was also “no.” 

There is an exegetical basis for this change of the verb from Isa 40:3. 
The subsequent line reads “make straight (ed@eta¢ roe?) the paths of our 
Lord.” This parallelism may be used to support the replacement of the 
verb Etoıudoate, “prepare,” with eödövare, “make straight.” 

In my review (Borgen 1974, 583) of J. Beutler’s rich and important mono- 
graph Martyria, Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum Zeugnis- 
thema bei Johannes, I looked into the works of Josephus and discovered 
that the setting of John 1:19-28 has the form of a legal interrogation similar 
to that which Jesus, the son of Ananias, had to face according to Josephus, 
BJ. 6:305. Jesus, the son of Ananias, had repeatedly and publicly cried out 
a sinister message (Josephus, BJ. 6:300-301). The magistrates brought him 
before the Roman governor. He was asked about his identity, who he was, 
and about his conduct, why he acted as he did. Then he was expected to 
give an answer. “When Albinus, the governor asked him who he was and 
whence he was (tig T ein xoi mödev) and why (òà ti) he uttered these cries, 
he answered (&nexpivato) him never a word" (§ 305). 

The same structure is seen in a more developed form in the interroga- 
tion of John by the officials who were sent from Jerusalem. The report of 
the interrogation in John has the form of a protocol. As an example of a 
protocol from a judicial hearing, see Eitrem, S. and Amundsen, L. 1931, 
39-43. There the questions asked by the official person have a brief form. 
The answers given by the one who was examined are also relatively brief, 
but nevertheless of variable length. 

In John 139-23 the priests and the Levites asked “who” he was. In the 
list of possible figures for identification, John the Witness himself men- 
tioned the Christ first. The envoys added Elijah and the prophet. John the 
Witness denied that any one of them was his identity: “And this is the 
testimony of John, when the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem 
to ask him, ‘Who are you (X tig et)?’: He confessed, he did not deny, but 
confessed, ‘I am not the Christ.’ 
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And they asked him, “What then? Are you Elijah? 
He said, ‘I am not.’ 
‘Are you the prophet?’ 
And he answered, ‘No’. 

They said to him then, ‘Who are you (Tiç el)? Let us have and answer for 
those who sent us. What do you say about yourself? (Tig el... ti Aéyetc mepi 
geautod;). 


Then a positive answer was given: 


He said (gy), ‘I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, ‘Make straight 
the way of the Lord,’ as the prophet Isaiah said. 


Then in vv. 24-28 it is said that emissaries came from the Pharisees and 
asked “why,” and John the Witness explained: 


‘Then why (Ti odv) are you baptizing if you are neither the Christ, nor Elijah, 
nor the prophet?’ John answered them, ‘I baptize with water; but among you 
stands one whom you do not know, even he who comes after me, the thong 
of whose sandal I am not worthy to untie.’ 


Here John the Witness gives a clue: an unknown person of higher rank is 
in their midst. The words 'Eyo Barti@w ev Üdarı... 6 dricw pov épydpevos, 
o0 odx cipi čios (vo Abow adbtod tov indvra tod brodhuatos (“I baptize with 
water... he who comes after me, the thong of whose sandal I am not wor- 
thy to untie”) have, with variations, parallels in the other Gospels and 
in Acts: Mark 17-8; Luke 3:16; Matt 3:1, and Acts 1:16 and 13:25. Dodd 
(1965, 253-56) recognizes in the Johannine account a general similarity to 
the Synoptics, but John does not follow any of the Synoptic versions con- 
sistently. There are also some agreements with the formulations in Acts. 
Dodd concludes: “The simplest, and surely most probable, hypothesis is 
that this part of the Baptist’s preaching, which was evidently regarded 
in the early Church as of crucial importance, was preserved in several 
branches of the tradition, and that variations arose in the process of oral 
transmission” (Dodd 1965, 256). Dodd’s analysis is presupposed in the 
present exegetical investigation. 

What is the relationship between this interrogation of John the Witness 
and the Prologue? At the outset it is important to note that there are two 
places in the Prologue itself where John the Witness is mentioned in an 
explicit way, in John 1:6-8(9) and in v. 15. In vv. 6-9 we read that the pre- 
incarnational light is coming to the world. John the Witness was not the 
light, but he bore witness to the light. An example of his witness is seen 
in v. 15 where he bore witness to the incarnate one: "He who comes after 
me ranks before me, for he was before me." M. Hooker (1970, 354-58; id. 
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1974, 41) has seen that these references to John the Witness are not intru- 
sions into the Prologue. These brief statements in vv. 6-9 and v. 15 about 
his witnessing functions point forward to the subsequent section on John 
the Witness in vv. 19ff. This establishes a positive link between the more 
philosophical parts of the Prologue and the rest of John 1. 

This connection should be examined in more detail. It is obvious that 
the testimony by John the Witness in John 119-28 points back to vv. 6-9 
where it is stated that he came to give testimony. In both places it is 
made clear what John the Witness is not: in v. 8, obx Hv éxetvos TÒ adc, 
“he was not the light...”, and correspondingly in vv. 19ff., “Eyw ov cipi ó 
xptotög, xtA (“I am not the Christ,” etc.), in vv. 19ff. Then in v. 8 it is told 
what John the Witness is: dW iva aptvphon nepi tod pwrtóç, “he came to 
bear witness to the light.” Similarly in v. 23 he identifies himself with the 
quotation from the prophet Isaiah and refers thereby also to his superior, 
“the Lord”: “I am the voice (Eyo gwvy...) of one crying in the wilderness, 
‘Make straight the way of the Lord (xvpiov). ” A further characterization 
of John the Witness and his superior, to whom he bears witness, is seen 
in vv. 26-27: "I baptize with water (Eyw Bartilw Ev 08er), but among 
you stands one whom you do not know, even he who comes after me 
(6 öniow pov épxópevoc), the thong of whose sandal I am not worthy (oô 
ovx ciui &toc) to untie.” 

Thus, there are sufficient agreements and similarities between the first 
testimonial section in John 119—28, and the targumic interpretation of the 
"light" in vv. 6-9 and vv. 4-5, to suggest that the interrogation of John 
the Witness in vv. 19-28 is connected to the targumic exposition in the 
Prologue. This means that the light revealed in history is understood to 
be the same light as the pre-incarnational light in vv. 4-5. Moreover, John 
the Witness bearing witness to the light, v. 7, has the function as “the 
voice," v. 23. 


Encounter, Identification and Further Information 


The theme of the hidden Messiah is mentioned in John 1:26, 31 and 33. In 
v. 26 John the Witness addresses the Pharisaic envoys and says:... among 
you stands one whom you do not know, even he who comes after me..." 
According to John 1:31 and 33 the Baptist himself lacked this knowledge. 
He said: “I myself did not know him....” It should be added that the idea 
of the hidden Messiah is debated in 7:27: “... when the Christ appears, no 
one will know where he comes from." 
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What is the relationship between the hidden status and the revealed 
status? In the case of a king or the Messiah, it may mean that the per- 
son concerned becomes king and/or that he assumes his office. In that 
case John the Witness would have mediated God's appointment of Jesus 
to kingship/Messiahship, as Elijah could have been expected to do. This 
was a Jewish expectation according to Trypho in Justin's Dial. 8:4: “If the 
Messiah has been born and exists anywhere, he is not known, nor is he 
conscious of his own existence, nor has he any power until Elijah comes 
to anoint him and make him manifest to all" (Falls 2003, 135-36. ..). 

As shown above, this is not the view here in John. It must be kept in 
mind that it is not said that Jesus lacked knowledge of his own Messianic 
role or John the Witness is not seen as a precursor, but he was one who 
bore witness to Jesus (cf. M. de Jonge 1990, 299-308). Thus, Jesus' status 
and role are of a unique nature due to his pre-existence, a uniqueness to 
which John the Witness testifies. 

It is relevant, nevertheless, to look into features associated with the 
choice of a king, to discover any similarities and differences and how the 
procedure is modified. An interesting example is God's choice of David 
as king, mediated by the prophet Samuel, 1 Samuel 15:34-16:12. Josephus’ 
version of the choice of David as king in A.J. 6156-165 sets the biblical 
story in approximately the same time as John. Against this background 
John 1:29-33 is to be examined. "The next day," vv. 29-33(34), provides 
documentation and testimony for various themes and interprets various 
traditions. A central feature is John the Witness' encounter with Jesus 
and his identification of him (v. 29-31). Verse 29 reads: “The next day he 
saw Jesus coming toward him, and said, "Ide 6 &uvög tod Oeod ó alpwv Thv 
guaptiav tod xdopov. ‘Behold, the Lamb of God who takes away the sins 
of the world!" A similar encounter is pictured by Josephus, AJ. 6:164- 
165, when David was presented to the prophet Samuel: "Now as soon as 
David appeared... “This', said Samuel softly to himself, ‘is he whom it 
has pleased God to make king" ' ottog &cttv... ó Bactredew Qpécoç TH Fed. 
Then, according to Josephus, in the sight of David, Samuel “took the oil 
and anointed him and spoke low into his ear, explaining that God had 
chosen him to be king." 

One might have expected that in John 1:29 the term Christ/Messiah 
would have been employed. Since John the Witness explicitly said "I am 
not the Christ," v. 20, he seems to imply Jesus was the Christ. Moreover, 
although of the two disciples who, on the next day (v. 36), heard John 
again identify Jesus as "the Lamb of God" in v. 41, one of the two, Andrew, 
said, “We have found the Messiah (which means Christ)." Then, in v. 49 
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we read that Nathanael confessed: “You are the King of Israel!” These 
observations support Dodd's suggestion (Dodd 1953, 230-38; and 1965, 
269; cf. Aune 1997, 1:367-73) that "God's Lamb" is a royal and Messianic 
title. The words *who takes away the sin of the world" indicate that the 
royal designation has been combined with sacrificial ideas or other ideas 
for removing sins, for example by overcoming the power of evil by win- 
ning the lawsuit (Dodd 1953, 232; Aune 1997, 1:368. Cf. Borgen 1965, 160-61; 
id. 1968, 137-48; Boyer 1965, 64-69, and 75). 

Furthermore, John the Witness clarifies the purpose of his own calling, 
namely to reveal Jesus to Israel: “... but for this I came baptizing with 
water, that he might be revealed to Israel." This point seems also to reflect 
ideas connected with the choice and inauguration of the king or the Mes- 
siah. For example in Justin, Dialogue With Trypho 8:4, it is stated that 
Elijah makes the Messiah manifest to all: “... he is not known... until Eli- 
jah will come to anoint him and to make him manfest to all" (Skarsaune 
2007, 390). In special political situations, public manifestations may not 
be feasible, like in the case of David, according to Josephus, A. J. 6165: The 
prophet Samuel “anointed him and spoke low into his ear..." According 
to 1 Sam 1633 Samuel anointed David in the midst of his brothers. 

The saying by John the Witness in John 1:30, "This is he of whom I said, 
‘After me comes a man who ranks before me, for he was before me,” (oôtóç 
Eotw bmép od &yo eirov: 'Onlow pov Épyecot &vhp öç Eumpoodev pov yéyovev, 
Sti np&Ttög pov 7v") calls for some comment. “The man" is Jesus who came 
toward John the Witness on “the next day,” v. 29. In the final phrase, John 
the Witness says that Jesus was before him. The context suggests that here 
he refers to the pre-existence and his coming in history, vv. 9-13. 

Actually there are important similarities between the points in vv. 
29-33, and vv. 9-13 in the Prologue: 


1. In the targumic prologue, the term “the world,” ó xócyoc, occurs in the 
transitional verse 9, “The true light...was coming to the world" (sic 
tov xógpov), and in v. 10, “He was in the world (‘Ev t@ xócu@ yy), and 
the world (ó xócpoc) was made throught him, yet the world (6 xócuoç) 
knew him not." Then in the encounter with Jesus in v. 29, the perspec- 
tive is also “the world,”. .. “the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of 
the world" (tod xooyoö). 

2. In the targumic prologue, ideas from private life and family life are 
applied: *He came to his own home, and his own people received him 
not (eig tà Wia HAGEv, xoi oi (tot adtdv od napéàaßov).” The word tà Wa, 
neuter and plural, *one's own [things]" is in John 19:27 used about the 
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disciple who takes Mary to his own, meaning into his home, into his 
care. In the same verse the term occurs in masculine plural, oí (8tot, as 
his own people. In both places the term refers to Israel as his home 
and his own people (see Lindars 1972, 90; Brown 1966, 10). In the docu- 
mentation by John the Witness, the national idea of Israel is referred 
to in v. 31, “... for this I came baptizing with water, that he might be 
revealed to Israel." 

3. The reference to the cosmos in vv. 9-10 leads to the understanding that 
Israel is the center of cosmos. 

4. Another similarity is that the sin of the world is emphasized in both 
texts: In the targumic exposition, John 1:10, we read: *...the world 
(Š xógpoç) was made through him, yet the world (ó xóscuoç) knew him 
not;" and in the documentation by John the Witness in v. 29 the cor- 
responding idea is expressed by the phrase “the sin of the world (tod 
xocyo0)." The singular form of the word “sin,” 7) àpapríic, used in John 
1:29, fits well with the view of sin presented in 1:10 and n. For example, 
in v. 10 the thought-form is that of a craftsman, “the world, 6 xócyoc, 
was made through him." He is the owner of the product he made. His 
ownership is not recognized, however: he was in the cosmos, and the 
sin was the fact that the cosmos did not recognize him, its maker. 


These observations make it possible to return to the analysis of John 
129-31 made above. There were ideas which seemed to suggest that tra- 
ditions about John the Witness were interpreted under the influence of 
ideas related to the appointment of a king/the Messiah: Jesus is identified 
as the royal lamb of God; John the Witness made him known to Israel 
and characterized Jesus' mission. He was present, but unknown to officials 
(the Pharisees) who came as emissaries from Jerusalem (vv. 26-27), and 
also unknown to John the Witness, until he encountered Jesus and identi- 
fied him as the One who fulfilled the criteria. 

John the Witness did not mediate the appointment of Jesus to this royal 
office, however. He testified to the role Jesus was to play in history and 
traced the line back even into pre-existence. 


Testimony and the Character of Jesus' Ministry 


A. John 135 

In John 1:15, John's bearing witness is included in the Prologue itself, in 
direct connection with the revelation in history. What are the connections 
between the Baptist as eyewitness and the last part of the Prologue, John 
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114-18? The connections are close (cf. Barrett 1978, 167-68; against Brown 
1966, 15 and others). He bears witness to the incarnate person referred to 
in v. 14: "And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth; we have beheld his glory, glory as of the only Son from the 
Father..." 

John 135 renders a cry by John the Witness: “John bore witness to him, 
and cried, “This was he of whom I said, “He who comes after me ranks 
before me. For he was before me.”’” 'Iodvvrc Roprupst mepl adtod xoi 
xéxpayev A&yov: Obtos Hv öv eixov: 'O dmiow uov épyduevoc Eumpoodev pov 
yéyovev, ött mp@td¢ pov Wv: It is worth noting that there are three testimo- 
nies in which John the Witness characterizes his own relationship to his 
successor, he who comes after him. In v. 27 the first clause of the sayings 
is ó Omiow pov épxópevoc... ("he who comes after me"), in v. 30, 'Onlow pov 
Epxerau dvnp Gc... ("After me comes a man who"), and in v. 15, 'O öniow 
pov épxópevoc ... ("he who comes after me"). These three parallel sayings 
by John the Witness agree with the threefold structure of the targumic 
exposition: 


The version in v. 27 reads: “... he who comes after me, the thong of whose 
sandal I am not worthy to untie." As already seen, this is a version of a tra- 
ditional saying with parallels in Matt 3:1, Mark 1:7, Luke 3:16, Acts 13:25. 
John the Witness confesses that although he is Jesus' predecessor he has an 
inferior status relative to the one to follow. This focus corresponds well with 
the targumic exposition, John x8, *He was not the light, but came to bear 
witness to the light." 


The parallel saying in v. 30 defines the relationship differently: "After me 
comes a man who ranks before me, for he was before me." *A man" is 
identified as Jesus, “the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world 
(THY Auapriav tod xöcuod).” Looking back to vv. 9-13, the one who was 
before John the Witness, was him through whom the cosmos was made. 
Thus, the reference to *before me" refers to the pre-existence as formu- 
lated in vv. 9-13. 

The version in v. 15 reads: "He who comes after me ranks before me, 
for he was before me.” It is a close parallel to the version in v. 3o. The 
context is different, however. Here John the Witness cried out, herald- 
ing that the incarnate one had come:“The Word became flesh," v. 14. The 
phrase “before me" (v. 15) refers to “the Word became flesh" in v. 14, and 
even further back to time before creation: the Word (ó Aöyos), God, deös, 
and the only God/Son, povoyevric 0góc/ vióc, in vv. 14 and 18, point back to 
v. 1: "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God." 
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John the Witness' inferior status meant that he was not an eyewitness 
to the pre-existence when the Logos-God was commissioned to appear in 
history. John the Witness had the specific task of making Jesus' unknown 
status known (cf. John 5:32—36a. Bühner 1977, 191-92). 

One detail calls for a brief comment. In both 135 and v. 3o John the 
Witness says that he is repeating a statement he has made before: "This 
was he of whom I said...” (Oörog Av 8v elnov...) in v. 15, and “This is he of 
whom I said...” (oÖtög éotw dé ob £yo &inov ...) in v. 30. No past event is 
found at which this statement has been made. Thus, the reference is prob- 
ably made to avoid the misunderstanding that John the Witness' activity 
was an exclusively post-incarnational phenomenon. 

It should be added that there are allusions to biblical history in John 
114-18. The words "full of grace and truth," v. 14, probably refer to Exod 
34:6 "The Lord, the Lord, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness..." Likewise the Old Testa- 
ment background of the phrase in v. 18, “No one has ever seen God..." 
is found in Exod 33:18 where Moses addressed God and said: “I pray thee, 
show me thy glory." In v. 20 the answer reads: “... you cannot see my 
face..." 


B. John 1:32-34 

How does the remaining section about John the Witness, John 1:32-34, 
fit into the interpretation explicated so far? John the Witness presents 
a report as a witness. It begins in v. 32 with the words “And John bore 
witness." Moreover, it is his eyewitness report: In v. 32 we read, Tedeanaı, 
“I have seen/I saw...”, and v. 34 reads, xayw &opoxo, “And I have seen...” 
Then he reports on what he saw: tò mvedpa xorcootvov wo nepiotepàv EE 
ovpavod, xal Eueivev én’ adtov: “I saw the spirit descend as a dove from 
heaven, and it remained on him." 

It is explicitly stated that John the Witness is a commissioned emissary. 
The sender is introduced by the participial phrase 6 méuipag ue, “he who 
sent me."? This phrase does not in itself reveal the identity of the sender. 
It can be gleaned mostly from the context. In the plural it occurs in 1:22 
as toic neuacıv nudes, “for those who sent us." The context shows that the 
senders were Jerusalemite Jews, v. 19. In the case of John the Witness, the 
identity of the sender is explicitly given in v. 6, "There was a man sent 
from God (dnootaAuevos mapa 000), whose name was John." Accordingly, 


? The phrase is commonly used as a designation of God as the sender of Jesus, who is 
His shaliach. See the list of occurrences in Meeks 1967, 301, n. 3. 
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all the activity of John the Witness is that of a shaliach from God. Focus 
is on a specific point in vv. 32—34: John the Witness admits his lack of 
knowledge. His sender has given him a criterion for revealing Jesus and 
the character of Jesus' ministry: “He on whom you see the Spirit descend 
and remain, this is he who baptizes with the Holy Spirit” (v. 33). Since 
Jesus' true identity and ministry has been revealed to John the Witness 
in this way, he can serve as an eyewitness and testify: xdyw ewpaxa, xal 
pepaptópnxa ott obrög gotw 6 vlóc /éxAextóc tod 0:00. “And I have seen and 
have borne witness that this is the Son of God/God’s chosen one.” Both 
of these readings (Barrett 1978, 178) are related to the Christological ideas 
present in v. 18, where some manuscripts read “the Son” while others read 
“God” (ibid., 169). This saying also concludes the section about John bear- 
ing witness, John 1:19-34. How is vv. 32-34 to be related to the last section 
of the Prologue, vv. 14-18? 

For the comparison we must comment on the parallels in the other 
Gospels. One point made in the other Gospels is that there were two kinds 
of baptism, the baptism with water and the baptism of the Spirit (Matt 
3:15 Mark 1:8, and Luke 3:16-17). In John 1:33 there are also two kinds of 
baptisms, John' s baptism with water and the one who is to baptize with 
the Holy Spirit. There are also two different receptions of the Spirit pic- 
tured: the descent of and remaining of the Spirit on a person (Jesus) and 
on the other hand Jesus' activity of baptizing with the Holy Spirit. 

It is stated that John the Witness does not know the person concerned, 
v. 33, but this is a bit surprising as one might have expected that the iden- 
tity and qualifications of a royal person would be presented. One feature 
would equip the king with power. According to 1 Sam 16:13 the Spirit of 
the Lord came mightily upon David from that day forward. Seemingly the 
tradition that the spirit came down as a dove upon Jesus might be a par- 
allel, John 1:33: *He on whom you see the Spirit descend and remain, this 
is he who baptizes with the Holy Spirit." It is not said that Jesus received 
the Spirit as a new power conferred upon him at his appointment as king, 
however. The descent of the Spirit was a sign for John the Witness so that 
he could recognize that Jesus was the one baptizing with the Spirit. This 
point does not have a parallel in the other Gospels. By the help of this 
criterion John the Witness can identify the one who is baptizing with the 
Holy Spirit. In the Synoptics, Jesus' identity as the Son of God is announced 
by means of a bat qol and oral message spoken by God accompanying the 
descent of the dove. 

As for the view that Jesus, who receives the Spirit, is baptizing with 
the Spirit, interesting parallels are found in Justin, Dial. 87 and T. Levi 18 
(Skarsaune 2007, 391). In Dial. 87 Justin makes the point that Jesus did not 
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himself stand in need of receiving the Spirit, but he imparted the gifts on 
those who believed in him. T. Levi 18 reads: “And the Spirit of understand- 
ing and sanctification shall rest upon him [in the water]... The spirit of 
holiness shall be upon them" (Kee, H. C. 1983, in Charlesworth, J. H. 1983. 
OTP 1:795. See his footnote “c” concerning probable interpolation in the 
brackets). 

John the Witness' vision of the dove as reported in John 1:32-33 was 
an identity marker which enabled John the Witness to recognize Jesus' 
identity and function. He did not come as an eyewitness, but he became 
one. He saw the Spirit descend as a dove and remain on Jesus, and he 
recognized him as the one who baptizes with the Holy Spirit. In this way 
John the Witness recognized Jesus as the Son of God/the Chosen One, 
John 1:34. "And I have seen and have borne witness that this is the Son 
of God." 

The heraldic role of John the Witness, v. 15, and his testimony as eye- 
witness, vv. 32-34 go very well together to substantiate that “the Word 
became flesh and we saw his glory" vv. 14, and in vv. 16-18 to lift up points 
and perspectives of Jesus' ministry as the one who baptizes with the Spirit. 
Corresponding characteristics of Jesus ministry are indicated in v. 14: *we 
have beheld his glory," v. 16, “from his fullness have we all received,” 
v. 17, “grace and truth came with Jesus Christ,” and v. 18, “the only Son/ 
God, who is in the bosom of the Father, has made him [God] known.” 
More direct connections can be seen between v. 18, “the only Son/God”, 
and v. 34, where the Baptist says: “... this is the Son of God/the chosen 
one of God." 

This eyewitness report concludes the opening of the Gospel of John, 
where John the Witness testifies to the coming of the light and serves as 
a "Voice." Moreover, he recognizes that Jesus is the (royal) Lamb of God 
^who takes a way the sin of the world," and bears witness to his preexis- 
tence as the maker of the cosmos, whom the cosmos did not know and 
who came to his own, and was not received by his own people, Israel (i.e. 
the center of the cosmos), vv. 9-13. Finally, he testifies that God and the 
Logos who was with God and was God became flesh and was identical 
with the person Jesus, whose ministry was characterized in various ways 
in vv. 14-18, and who was the one to baptize with the Holy Spirit. 

As a concluding testimony John the Witness states: “I have seen and I 
have borne witness that he is the Son of God." (v. 34). 
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The three chiastic, targumic expositions of Gen 1:1-5 (Logos, creation, and 
light and darkness) are woven together with three corresponding testimo- 
nies by John the Witness: 


1 The verses on John, both who he is not and his positive role as “the 
Voice," vv. 19-28, relate to his not being the light, but bearing witness 
to the light which is coming to the world, vv. 6-9. This preexistence of 
the light goes back to pre-incarnational time, vv. 4-5. 

2. The verses on Jesus as the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of 
the cosmos, and on John the Witness who makes him known to Israel, 
vv. 29-31, relate to vv. 9-13 where we learn that he who created the 
cosmos was nevertheless not recognized by it nor received by his 
people (Israel). This preexistence goes back to creation, v. 3. 

3. The role of John the Witness as herald, his identification of Jesus as the 
one who baptizes with the Spirit, and his testimony as an eyewitness 
testifying that Jesus was the Son of God, vv. 32-33, relate to vv. 14-18, 
where we learn about the Logos who became flesh, with glimpses of 
his ministry and his revelatory function as the Son of God. This pre- 
existence goes back to God, the Logos who is with God and is God, 
"in the beginning" before creation, vv. 1-2. 


This targumic exposition of Gen 11-5 follows the Jewish thought catego- 
ries of creation and/or before creation and revelation in the world, in his- 
tory (and/or eschatology). The concept of creation, with its before and 
after, is seen in John 11-5, and the threefold revelation as the light (vv. 
6-9), as the presence of the Logos/creator in the world (vv. 9-13), and as 
the Logos, who became flesh, identified as Jesus (vv. 14-18). Partly in the 
Prologue itself and partly in the subsequent section, the testimonies of 
John the Witness are given. He bore witness 


— to the Light and served as “the Voice," 

— tothe creator of the cosmos who, as the royal Lamb, takes away the sin 
of the cosmos, and 

— to the incarnate one, Jesus, who made God known and baptized with 
the Spirit. 
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In these testimonies, traditions about the Baptist/John the Witness are 
used and interpreted. One aspect of this interpretation centers around the 
inauguration of Jesus in his royal ministry. This topic is further modified 
and defined by his preexistent status. John the Witness did not appoint 
Jesus to royalty. He bore witness to Jesus' royal status, a status which 
already existed. 


PARTE 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


CAN PHILO'S IN FLACCUM AND LEGATIO AD GAIUM BE OF HELP? 


At this point in the journey, I reached the conclusion that the Gospel of 
John is independent of the three other written Gospels. I have also hinted 
at the likelihood that Paul's transmission of and expository use of Gospel 
tradition give insights into John's corresponding expository use of received 
traditions. However, Paul does not provide us with parallels to the form 
and structure of a Gospel, where events and words in the life of Jesus lead 
up to his death, resurrection and appearances. Thus, it is pertinent to ask 
if Philo might have material which could be of help in this respect. Recent 
studies of the treatises In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium suggest that this 
approach is possible and promising. (See D. Runia 2003, 349-70, especially 
page 351 and note 6, and P. Borgen 1997, 182-83; id. 2000, 41-57.) 


The Gospel of Mark as a Model? 


The question of literary form plays a role in understanding the Gospel of 
John. In the essay “Let John be John" (Dunn 1983, 338-39), J. Dunn illus- 
trates this point: 


Another striking fact is that the Fourth Evangelist obviously felt it necessary 
to retain the format of a Gospel. For all its differences from the Synoptics, 
John is far closer to them than to any other ancient writing... Although it is 
the discourses ofJesus which are the most elaborate feature of John's Gospel, 
the Evangelist did not elect to present a document consisting solely of the 
discourses or sayings of the redeemer (we may contrast Gnostic equivalents 
like the Gospel of Thomas, Thomas the Contender and Pistis Sophia). Rather 
he chose, and chose deliberately, to retain the developed discourse material 
within the framework of a Gospel as laid down by Mark—traditions of Jesus’ 
miracles and teaching building up all the while to the climax of the cross. 


Similarily J. Beutler maintains that "The overall structure of the Gospel of 
John follows the broad outline shaped by Mark" (Beutler, J. 2007, 31-32). 
For these and other reasons it is claimed that the Gospel of John in one 
way or another is dependent on the Gospel of Mark. The dependence on 
the Gospels of Luke and Matthew may not be excluded either. 

The view of J. Dunn and others also means that John must be dated to 
sometime after the Gospel of Mark, such as towards the end of the first 
century C.E. (Kysar 1992, 918-19). 
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In the present chapter the following question will be raised: Are there 
other texts which suggest that Mark and John have a structure, form, and 
content within a broader setting? Does this broader setting support a view 
that John is independent of the other three written Gospels? Can some of 
the Philo's writings be of help in this context? If one looks at the indexes 
of R. A. Burridge's book What are the Gospels: A Comparison with Graeco- 
Roman Biography, second edition 2004, one finds that there are references 
made to Philo of Alexandria's two treatises on Moses, De Vita Mosis 1-2 
(Burridge 2004, 213-51). Scholars have been looking into Philo's rewriting 
of the biblical narrative on Moses to illuminate the structure and literary 
form of the Gospels as biographies. 

The question to be raised is are there other treatises which may be of 
even more help in illuminating aspects of the Gospels, primarily the Gos- 
pel of Mark and the Gospel of John? Philo's two treatises In Flaccum and 
Legatio ad Gaium prove to be of interest in this connection, since they, 
like the Gospels, contain interpretations of contemporary history. Philo 
deals with events related to the pogrom against the Alexandrian Jews in 
38 C.E. and the immediate aftermath. There seems to be basis for sug- 
gesting that Philo's two treatises should be considered in the discussion 
of the Gospels literary forms and of aspects of content, especially with 
regard to John and Mark. This chapter will examine some observations 
on these sources. 


1. Observations Relative to Opening Sections 


The first observation is that each of Philo's treatises In Flaccum and Lega- 
tio ad Gaium begins when the main person enters professional life as an 
adult man. In Flacc. 2 Flaccus is introduced as the successor of Iberus, 
prefect of Alexandria and the surrounding country. Also in Philo's Legatio 
the main person, the emperor Gaius, is introduced when he begins his 
professional life. Philo explains that after the death of Tiberius, Gaius 
inherited sovereignty over the whole world, Legat. 8. 

In Mark 1:9, Jesus is similarly introduced when he begins his official 
ministry. He is presented as one who is mightier than John the Baptist 
and who was baptized by him. After the Baptist was arrested, Jesus began 
his ministry and came to Galilee preaching the Gospel of God, Mark 1:14. 
The Gospel of John begins with the "professional" activities of Jesus after 
he had been identified by John (the Baptist), John 1:19-35. 

It is to be noted that Mark and In Flaccum begin with the narrative 
from the beginning of the documents, while John and Legatio each has 
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an introduction, a prologue. These prologues have a cosmic perspective 
and draw on biblical traditions, Legatio begins with Jacob who receives 
the name Israel and John with the creation story. The prologues serve 
as interpretative references for the historical narratives of the two books. 
Philo sets the visionary Jewish people in the center. They are “soul-people” 
that soar above the created world. Correspondingly John has a cosmic 
framework in that he focuses on Jesus as God's Son and ambassador and 
connects him to creation and even to the beginning before creation. 

As can be seen, John is closer to Philo's Legatio than to Mark at this 
point. Both begin their book with cosmic and biblical introductions. 


2. The Scope 


As for the Gospel of Mark, its scope corresponds to that of Philo's In Flac- 
cum. Philo covers Flaccus' professional life from his initial work in office 
up to his arrest, trial and, finally, the execution, as ordered by Gaius. Simi- 
larly, John covers the ministry of Jesus from its beginning to his arrest, 
trial, and execution. 

Philo's Legatio narrates the professional activity of Gaius, but leaves 
out his death. The reason seems to be that Philo here focuses on the Jew- 
ish commitment to the law of Moses, their stamina in the midst of trying 
conflict—even the suffering of a progrom—and on the disappointing judi- 
cial and political negotiations with Gaius, including the subsequent events. 


3. The Law of Moses 


In all of these four books, the law of Moses plays a central role both as 
an integral part of the texture of society and as a lens through which the 
events have been interpreted. Only a few examples can be mentioned in 
the present survey. 

In Philo's treatise In Flaccum, the law of Moses are especially seen as 
the community laws of the Jews (P. Borgen 2000, 50-52; P. W. van der 
Horst 2003, 46-47). When Flaccus declared that the Jews were aliens in 
Alexandria, he withdrew their right to live in accordance with their own 
laws and ancestral customs. Flaccus also breached Jewish laws about 
synagogues when he permitted the installation of images of the emperor 
Gaius in them (Flacc. 41-53). This action went against laws such as Exod 
20:4f., Deut 4:16, and 27:15, and also against earlier practice, as followed by 
the emperor Augustus (Legat. 152—57). 

According to Virt. 171, men of “windy pride,” i.e. of arrogance without 
cure, are to be handed over “to the divine tribunal", for it says, “Whosoever 
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sets his hand to do anything with presumptuousness provokes God," Num 
15:30. In his windy pride, Flaccus thought that his actions against the Jew- 
ish community would bring him honor, but he was instead arrested by 
Gaius' military envoy, Bassus and his soldiers (Flacc. 109—24). 

Within the context of the Roman political and judicial system, Flac- 
cus had to face trial in Rome (Flacc. 108-15, 125-27 and 146-51). He was 
denounced by his Alexandrian enemies, Isidore and Lampo. As his penalty, 
Flaccus lost his property and was banished. The description of his crimes as 
presented in this trial cannot be found, however. Philo maintains that the 
reason for this is that Flaccus' punishment was for his actions against the 
Jews and their laws, as stated by Philo when he reported on the “execu- 
tion" of Flaccus by the assassins sent by Gaius: “... it was the will of justice 
that the butcheries which she wrought on his single body should be as 
numerous as the number of the Jews whom he unlawfully put to death" 
(Flacc. 189). In this way the law of Moses functioned as the "lens" through 
which non-Jewish phenomena of a judicial nature might be interpreted. 

We can also see the role of the law of Moses in community life in Mark. 
Here the focus rests on the observance of the Sabbath, and Jesus is seen 
as a lawbreaker (P. J. Achtmeier, 1992, 555). A serious accusation against 
Jesus is that of blasphemy, based on his actions against the Sabbath laws 
and his claim to possess divine authority (Mark 2:5-12; 14:61-64). 

In Philo's Legatio there is an extensive use of and reference to the law 
of Moses. The prologue reinterprets the biblical story of Jacob's wrestling 
with a man at a place which he named Peniel. In the biblical story Jacob 
was given the name "Israel," Gen 32:24-32. Philo uses the etymological 
meaning of the name, “he that sees God." Thus the "people of Israel" are 
understood to mean the people that see God, the visionary people that 
soars above the created world and sees into the divine. A related cosmic 
motif also appears, that of providence related to all men, but in particular 
to the Jewish people (Legat. 3-4). 

Correspondingly, in John's Prologue another section ofthe law of Moses 
is interpreted, Gen 131-5. It is interpreted within the framework of before 
creation, then within creation, with light and darkness in a dualistic strug- 
gle, and finally the fundamental revelation in history. Jesus of Nazareth is 
understood to be the incarnate one who gives those who believe in him 
the right to be children of God (John 11348). 


4. Crime Reports 


Both Philo's In Flaccum and the Gospel of Mark may be classified as crime 
reports documenting legal violations of the Mosaic law committed during 
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the protagonists' professional life as well as the trials and finally their 
executions. Flaccus himself provided a list of his misdeeds: He allowed 
the Jews to be robbed; he cast a slur on them of being foreigners without 
civil rights; some he marched into the theater to be maltreated; some he 
killed, etc. (cf. Flacc. 170-74). 

In Mark, Jesus was accused of blasphemy, Mark 2:7 and 14:61-64; he 
violated the Jewish observances (2:16, 18, 24); he disrupted the temple cult 
(Mark 1115318), etc. Moreover, Jesus’ numerous followers were felt to be 
a threat, 1118. 

In John, Jesus violated the Sabbath laws, John 5:1-18; 9:14-16.24; blas- 
phemed, 5:17; 8:58; 10:24-38; 19:7; disseminated false teaching, 7:12.45-49; 
1819-24; and finally was seen as a threat to the Jewish nation, John 
11:45-53. 

Philo spends much of his treatise Legatio in accusing the emperor 
Gaius of committing great crimes: he arranged for advisers and contend- 
ers to loose their lives, Legat. 22-73; he committed blasphemy by claiming 
divinity, Legat. 74-113; he showed hostility towards the Jews, allowing for 
the pogrom to take place in Alexandria, Legat. 120-31, and he ordered a 
statue of Zeus to be erected in Jerusalem Temple, Legat. 184-348. 

An important feature common to the Gospel of John and Legatio ad 
Gaium is the emphasis on the crime of blasphemy: a human being claim- 
ing to be god. See for example John 10:33 and Legat. 75, 118, and 218. 

There is no report on Gaius' death in Legatio, however. Philo seems 
rather to want to focus on Israel. As the visionary people, the Jews were 
the ones who soared above the created world for a vision of the divine, 
while Gaius was a counterfeit god in his claim to divinity. 


5. Positive Interpretations 


This observation leads to the final agreements listed here between on the 
one hand the Gospels of Mark and John and on the other hand Philo's 
treatises In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium. Seen from another perspec- 
tive, they might be broadly called stories of their protagonists' profes- 
sional lives from beginning to end. Thus, positive activities and responses 
are also included, or the tragic events are given a positive evaluation. In 
the case of In Flaccum, Philo regards the killing of Flaccus to be proof that 
God has not forsaken his people: “the help which God can give was not 
withdrawn from the nation of the Jews" (Flacc. 191). In the Gospel of Mark, 
the appearances of the risen Jesus proved that he was not a criminal, and 
the book begins with a paradoxical statement: “the beginning of the gos- 
pel [= the good news] of Jesus Christ.” (Mark 1:1). 
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Philo's Legatio ad Gaium and the Gospel of John should be included 
more fully in this analysis. In Legatio, Philo reports on disappointing and 
depressing setbacks experienced by the Jewish delegation in Rome after 
learning that Gaius threatened to profane the Temple in Jerusalem. In 
the closing section, he reports on the fear that the emperor would decide 
in favor of the enemies of the Alexandrian Jewish delegation. If this hap- 
pened, he thought it would have a tragic impact upon the fate of the Jews 
everywhere. “Waterlogged by such considerations we were dragged down 
and submerged into the depths." (Legat. 372). 

In spite of the narrated conflicts, such as crises, fears, blasphemy, and 
profanation, the main aim of Philo's two treatises were to communicate 
messages of encouragement and hope. It is notable that Philo's treatise 
Legatio received the positive name "The Treatise on Virtues" (cf. P. Borgen 
1997, 179-81). As already indicated, Philo’s purpose was to show that the 
heaven-oriented Jewish people had the strength and stamina to affirm 
and uphold the laws of Moses even amidst the pogrom and in other hos- 
tile encounters (see E. M. Smallwood 1970, 39-40 with references): 

The truly noble are always hopeful and the laws create good hopes for 
those who take more than a sip oftheir study. Perhaps these things are sent 
to try the present generation, to test the state of their virtue, and whether 
they are schooled to bear dire misfortunes with a resolution which is forti- 
fied by reason and does not collapse at once (Legat. 195-196). 

Both John and Mark emphasize Jesus' passion, that is, his trial and 
execution as a criminal. Correspondingly the stories from Jesus' ministry 
included elements of crime reports. Nevertheless, these books were called 
“Gospels,” “good news." The appearances of the risen Jesus testify to his 
vindication: 

John 20:28: "Thomas answered him: ‘My Lord and my God!’ Jesus said to 
him, ‘You have believed because you have seen me. Blessed are those who 
have not seen and yet believe." (Trans. R. E. Brown, 1970:2, 1019). 

Mark 16:7: “But go, tell his disciples and Peter that he is going before 
you to Galilee; there you will see him, as he told you." Mark 12: The begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Conclusion: The four writings, John, Mark, Philo's In Flaccum and Lega- 
tio ad Gaium deal with certain people's professional lives to their end, like 
death (In Flaccum), interpreted from the context of the laws of Moses, 
or up to the close of the conflict with the Jews (Legatio). They contained 
reports of crimes that were positively evalutated. The literary form of such 
writings did not originate with the Gospel of Mark. It seems that the main 
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force that created these treatises was that the challenge of radically tragic 
events were reinterpreted. 


The Prologue of Philo's Legatio ad Gaium 


Since John has a cosmic and biblical Prologue, it is of interest to give a 
detailed look at the parallel prologue in Philo's Legatio. 

While Philo begins In Flaccum with Flaccus' entry into office, just as 
the Gospel of Mark begins with Jesus' entry into his ministry, he also 
wrote the parallel treatise Legatio ad Gaium, where a prologue leads into 
the narrative about the professional person, the emperor Gaius, and his 
blasphemy and other crimes. Correspondingly, John has a prologue that 
leads into the narrative about Jesus' ministry, in which he is accused of 
blasphemy and other crimes. Yet it is understood basically as a Gospel. 
The task is to learn more about Philo's prologue for comparison. 

The outline of Legat. 1-7 is: 


$8 1-2: Lamentation: “we” are in a bewildering situation, overcome by 
puerility, instability, and licentiousness. 

$8 3-5: The main body of the prologue: doubt and trust. 

§ 3: from doubt to Philo's trust based on the biblical “text” about the 
patriarch Jacob, the supplicant's race, named as Israel 

§ 4: the etymological exposition of the name “Israel” meaning “he who 
sees god." 

§ 5: two levels of visions: the human level and the supramundane 
level. 

$8 6-7: The functions of God's attendants in the world. 


Thus the introduction of Philo's treatise Legatio ad Gaium is a brief pre- 
sentation of philosophical, biblical, and theological motifs of lamentation, 
affirmation and exhortation connected with the tragic events which the 
Jewish nation suffered in Alexandria and Jerusalem during the reign of 
Gaius Caligula. This introduction does not have the formal characteristics 
of an “exordium” (see Runia 2001, 98-99, with reference to Loveday Alex- 
ander 1993, 157-60; See Runia 2003, 369). Still, how closely might it parallel 
John's prologue? 

Philo opens the prologue with an epistemological and existential 
lament in a we-form: 

Legat. 1-2a 
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1. “How long shall we the aged continue to be children grown grey in 
our bodies through length of years, but infants in our souls through want 
of sense, holding fortune, the most unstable of things, to be the most 
unchangeable, nature, the most constant to be the most insecure? For we 
change our actions about from place to place as on a draught board, and 
fortune's gifts seem to us more permanent than nature's, nature's more 
insecure than fortune's. 

2. The reason is that, having no forethought for the future, we are ruled 
by the present, following erratic sense-perception rather than unerring 
intelligence. For the eyes of the body discern what is manifest and close 
at hand, but reason reaches to the unseen and the future. Reason's vision, 
which is keener than the vision of the bodily eyes, we bedim and con- 
fuse, some with strong drink and surfeiting, others with that worst of evils, 
ignorance." 

The point made in $8 ı-2a may be formulated in this way: Lamenting, 
by asking *how long," Philo identifies himself with his readers and pictures 
the situation as follows: we are unable to get a true picture of the world 
and events because we depend on our senses and give all our attention 
to Chance, which is utterly unreliable, instead of using our intellects in 
an attempt to grasp the reliable facts of Nature; for some, ignorance or 
preoccupation with sensual pleasure are the result. The view of the world 
is empirical rather than teleological (cf. Smallwood 1970, 151). 

The text reflects influence from biblical perspectives as well as from 
Hellenistic ideas. First, a comment should be made on the text's kin- 
ship with the Jewish traditions of lament. Philo begins with the phrase 
&ypt Tivos, “How long." This phrase is typical in Psalms of lament, mostly 
addressed to God. An example is found in Ps 7430: *How long, O God, is 
the foe to scoff?" 

The prophet Jeremiah utilizes several motifs from psalms of Lament 
(cf. Mowinckel and Messel 1944, 310, fn.). In Jer 419-22 he asks how long 
the war will last, without explicitly addressing God. Besides referring to 
the prophet's anguish, the context tells of disaster, and characterizes the 
people as stupid children with no understanding: 


*. ..I hear the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war. Disaster follows hard 
on disaster... How long must I see the standard, and hear the sound of the 
trumpet? For my people are foolish, they know me not; they are stupid chil- 
dren, they have no understanding..." In Sirach 51:24 (ms S) the uneducated 
are asked how long they will stay away from the house of instruction (Ludin 
Jansen 1937, 73). 
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Philo applies the question to himself and his fellow Jews, and uses the 
first person plural. At the same time he has an educational bent, referring 
to philosophical categories. This aspect is illuminated by D. Runia (Runia 
2003, 356—6o). 

For a parallel to Philo describing his readers and himself as behaving 
like children, Runia quotes a similar expression in Plato, Tim. 22b, “You 
Greeks always remain children” (Kohnke 1964, 174, nn. 2-3; Runia 1986, 
74 and 77; 2003, 356; Pelletier 1972, 60-61). As mentioned above, a similar 
idea is found in Jeremiah 4:22. 

Such a characterization of adults being like children builds on the basic 
human experience of growth. Philo contrasts ideas with a philosophical 
bent, like fortune (tbyy) and nature (qctc), and, on the one hand, hav- 
ing an eye for what is unseen and waiting in the future and, on the other 
hand, relying on sense-perception (Legat. 1-2). 

In Legat. 3 the situation is pictured in a new way: “And yet the present 
time and the many important cases decided in it are strong enough to 
carry conviction—even if some have come to disbelieve that the Deity 
takes thought for men and particularly for the suppliants' race which the 
Father and King of the universe and the Source of all things has taken 
for his portion." In her comments on this paragraph, Smallwood (1970, 
152) characterizes the situation in this way: ó “napwv xottpóc. . . .ómo0£cetc. 
In view of Legatio's apparent date of composition, presumably this refers 
to Claudius' attempt to settle the Jewish problem in Alexandria during 
the first year of his principate....The present participle mapwv and the 
phrase xat aùtóv suggest that Philo was writing while tension was still 
high, perhaps before Claudius' final decision was made known by his 
Letter in November, 41." 

Colson and Runia translate drroßeoeıg as “questions.” Friedrich Wilhelm 
Kohnke (1964, 175, n. 2) offers further details about the situation and makes 
explicit that the term, ónó0scic, question, refers to the judicial case: 


Nach Gaius' Ermórdung am 24. Januar 41 n. Chr. greift Claudius schlichtend 
in die alexandrinischen Streitigkeiten ein (Ioseph. Ant. Iud. 19:280-291). 
Die Stelle erlaubt also, die Abfassung der Schrift in das Jahr 41zu datieren 
(vgl. F. M. Smallwood, Philonis legatio 1961, 27—31).... Die bmd8ects ist das 
Streitobjekt vor dem kaiserlichen Gericht (Ges. 181, 186, 195, 370). 


According to Philo there are two main reactions in this situation. Some 
Jews have reacted with doubt and resignation. They have come to dis- 
believe in providence, that the Deity cares for man, and particularly for 
the Jewish community who sees themselves as "the suppliants' race which 
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the Father and King of the Universe and the Source of all things has taken 
for his portion.” The disbelievers understand the trials of the Jews in Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem (and implicitly of Jews everywhere) as the catalyst for 
doubting whether they are under God's care. 

It should be mentioned that Philo in Legat. 372 also reports on persons 
who react negatively towards the end of the conflict: 


...those who hitherto seemed to be acting with us gave up. At least when 
we were summoned they did not stay in and hold their ground but slunk 
away in fear, knowing full well the longing which he [Gaius] cherished for 
being acknowledged as a god. 


In this situation, and after Gaius' successor, Claudius, started settling the 
conflict in Alexandria, Philo encountered an existential challenge: How 
to give a meaningful interpretation of the sufferings experienced by the 
Alexandrian and Jerusalemite Jews during the reign of Emperor Gaius 
Caligulas? 

It is in response to this challenge that he wrote the two treatises 
Legatio ad Gaium and In Flaccum. 

This dilemma seems akin to the challenge reflected in the Gospel of 
John: How to meaningfully interpret the controversial life, passion, and 
execution of Jesus of Nazareth as a criminal when Pilate (26/27-37 C.E.?) 
was governor of Judea? 

Against the doubt of some, Philo, in accordance with the style of 
lament, still affirms trust in God's care (cf. Birnbaum 1996, 105-107). Philo 
writes that *...the present time and many important questions [-cases] 
decided in it are strong enough to carry conviction ... that the Deity takes 
thought for men, and particularly for the suppliants’ race (tod txetixod 
yévouc) which the Father and King of the Universe and the Source of all 
things has taken for his portion." (Legat. 3). 


Here the phrase "the suppliants's race" does not mean supplicating on 
behalf of others. The suppliants are the Jews who beseech God for their 
own sake. It begins with a characterization of Jacob, and then Philo moves 
on to his characterization of "the suppliants' race." He gives an etymologi- 
cal exegesis which is based on the Hebrew name, SW", Israel, a name 
which to Philo has central importance in Legat. 3—4: “... the race of suppli- 
ants... This race is called Israel in the Chaldean language Israel, or if the 
name is translated into Greek ‘seeing God’ (öp&v dv)” (Borgen 1965/81, 
115-18; Grabbe 1988, 172-73; Delling 1984, 27-41; Birnbaum 1996, 94-98; 
Borgen 1996a, 294-97). The expository structure is as follows: The term 
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“the race of suppliants” (tò ixerixov yévoc) is referred to in this clause: x&v 
ei AnıoroL yeyovact tives tod mpovoeiv TO Belov dvOpwrwv, xol AATA tod 
ixetixod yévouc,“even if some have come to disbelieve that the Deity takes 
thought for men, and particularly for the suppliants’ race..." (Cf. Legat. 
366). The word yévozc, race, is then repeated (todto dé ro yévoc) in a philo- 
logical and etymological exposition: *expressed in Greek tongue, the word 
is ‘he that sees God’ (öp&v 0&6v), and to see him seems to me of all posses- 
sions, public or private, the most precious." 

In the treatise Praem. 36 Philo makes clear that "Israel," interpreted 
to mean “seeing God,” is the given name of Jacob, the Man of Practice: 
"The Man of Practice who receives for his special reward the vision of God 
(öpacıv 0600)." In Praem. 36-40 Philo seems to combine Jacob's name, ety- 
mologically interpreted, with Jacob's dream vision in Gen 28. Here, as in 
Legat. 5, God is pictured as being “beyond,” as “better than the good,” etc.: 
*...the Man of Practice [Jacob] who receives for his special reward the 
vision of God (8pactv 6200)" (Praem. 36). "The Father and Saviour... did 
not grudge to grant him the vision of Himself (tfjg öbewg... ns Exvtod 
9éac) in so far as it was possible for mortal and created nature to con- 
tain it" (S 39). The phrase dpacis Seo is a variant of ópôv deöv discussed 
above. 

Although there are diffences in detail between Legat. 3-5 and Praem. 
36-39, they are variants of the same tradition related to the Patriarch 
Jacob. 

The “seeing God" receives further characterization in Legat. 5: “...in 
souls whose vision has soared above all created things and schooled itself 
to behold the uncreated and divine...” 

The context is cosmic, “all created things (tò Ygvmróv r&v) ... to behold 
(‘peep over’, ‘put one's head over’, ‘transcend’: órepxiipacot) the uncreated 
and divine (tò dymverov xoi 6eiov) ..." God is further beyond, “God who 
nowhere can be touched or handled" (8 6). Thus, Philo sees his historical 
treatise within the cosmic context of the created world and the uncreated 
and divine beyond. 

Replacing "seeing" with the word öyıç, “sight,” Philo then argues 
from the lesser to the greater and/or from the more general to the more 
specific: 


For if the sight (Gic) of seniors or instructors or rulers or parents stirs 
the beholders to respect for them and decent behaviour and the desire 
to live a life of self-control, how firmly based is the virtue and nobility of 
conduct which we may expect to find in souls whose vision (ölıs) has soared 
above all created things and schooled itself to behold the uncreated and 
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divine, the primal sood, the excellent, the happy, the blessed, which may 
truly be called better than good, more excellent than the excellent, more 
blessed than blessedness, more happy than happiness itself, and any perfec- 
tion that may be greater than these (Legat. 3—5). 


Philo weaves together the vision of the divine with education, and he 
points to its intended influence toward nobility of conduct. The lesser 
point is the broad learning and insight which can be gained by teach- 
ers, rulers, and parents in general. The essence has to do with a specified 
group, the souls (ivxat), that have educated themselves to behold the 
uncreated and divine. The context shows that the word “souls” here refers 
to the Jewish race (Runia 2003, 354). This race brings “earth and heaven" 
together, as souls that soar above all created things and behold the uncre- 
ated and divine. 

These visions move those who see them to good conduct: on the lesser 
level to modesty and good behavior and eagerness to live a life of self- 
control, and on the next level a greater support for excellence and good- 
ness. This exhortation was in particular relevant in a situation where 
some Jews were confused and had come to disbelieve in God's providence 
(Legat. 3). 

Some further words on education are needed. In Philo's context, educa- 
tion had its setting in the synagogal gatherings as well as in families, as 
seen in Legat. 115, Spec. 2:229-30 etc. Philo sees the synagoge like a school 
of philosophy (cf. Borgen 1965/1981, 56 and 112-13; Borgen 2001, 61-71). 

Thus, corresponding to the cosmic and theological introduction of John 
in 11338, so the treatise of Philo has a theological and cosmic introduction. 
In John 1 the cosmic aspect is comprehensive, dealing with the dualism 
of light and darkness, creation, and a vision of the beginning before cre- 
ation. In this way John sets the stage for the claim that the human person 
Jesus was divine in his albeit controversial life and even in his death as a 
criminal. In Legatio, we read about providence, the Father and King of the 
Universe, and a vision of God by souls (= the Jews) which soar above all 
created things and see the uncreated and divine against the background 
of persecutions and sufferings. Philo has formulated the model for evalu- 
ating and rejecting the claims of divinity by the Emperor. 

In the remaining part of Philo's introduction in Legat. 6—7 the language 
is difficult to translate. Runia (2003, 364-66) discusses the meaning of 
ó Aóyoc, “the Word,” and concludes that the word "language" seems to have 
been meant by Philo. Language cannot attain to ascending “to God—who 
nowhere can be touched or handled— but subsides and ebbs away unable 
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to find the proper words by which it may approach and expound...... even 
for God's attendant powers." Philo explains that God's attendant powers, 
the creative, the kingly, and the providential, have both beneficial and 
punitive functions. 


The Prologue and the Treatise: Some Observations 


It seems to be an uneven transition between the $8 7 and 8. D. Runia 
rightly draws the line from the prologue (Legat. 1-7) to points and themes 
in the treatise as a whole. He discusses the uneven transition from the 
prologue into the historical narrative in Legat. 8 which reads: 

“For who, seeing Gaius (tig yàp i8cv Taıov)... was not filled with admi- 
ration..." The yap refers back to the preceding, but how? Are words miss- 
ing? Runia (3003, 351-56) discusses various suggestions made by scholars. 
He admits that the text as a whole is difficult, but he prefers to interpret 
as it stands. He rightly makes the comment that "Devotion to God and 
observance of his commands do not automatically mean recognition and 
comprehension of his acts" (Runia 2003, 370). Philo's words *For who, 
seeing Gaius... was not filled with admiration," acquire meaning when 
as a reference back to the understanding "that language has difficulties 
in finding adequate words for interpreting the powers at work in society 
and history." The subsequent events proved that there was no substance 
behind the admiration. It was a misunderstanding. 

Such restrictions of language and understanding are expressed in the 
narrative in different ways, for example it is explicitly stated in Legat. 21: 
"The human mind in its blindness does not perceive its real interest and 
all it can do is to take conjecture and guesswork for its guide instead of 
knowledge." 

Misconceptions were wide-spread. One example is: (67) “... men, dis- 
believing that one who but a little while before was merciful and humane 
could have become altered so entirely, for Gaius had been looked upon 


1 The phrase "Reason cannot attain to ascend to God, who nowhere can be touched or 
handled" has a parallel in QE 2:45 where it is applied to the restrictions for the ascent at 
Sinai. "Now the divine place is truly inaccessible and unapproachable. For not even the 
holiest mind is able to ascend such a height to it so as merely to approach and touch it." 
O08& tç xabapwratys Stavoiag tocodtov Üjoç mpocavaByvat Suvapevys ws Biker uóvov 
emuipadoat. 
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as affable, and sociable, and friendly, began to seek for excuses for him, 
and after some search they found such, saying with regard to his cousin 
and co-heir in the kingdom things such as these: (68) “The unchangeable 
la w of nature has ordained that there should be no partnership in the 
sovereign power... This is not murder. Perhaps, indeed, the putting that 
youth to death was done providentially for the advantage of the whole 
human race... And no government can be good but that which is free 
from all contentions and from all disputes, and then everything else is 
made right by it.” 

Such misconceptions illustrate the limitations of human language 
(Legat. 6). One of Philo's aims in writing Legatio is to show how these 
limitations of human understanding and human language can be seen in 
the flow of seemingly glorious and tragic events. 

As stated above, just as in the Gospels of Mark and John, so also in 
Philo's two treatises, the protagonists enter the scene when they assume 
the duties of their professional life. Philo's Legatio begins by recount- 
ing that after the death of the Emperor Tiberius, Gaius succeeded him 
(Legat. 8). In Flacc. 1-2, Flaccus, a friend of the Emperor Tiberius, comes 
into focus when, after the prefect Iberus, he is made prefect of Alexandria 
and the surrounding country. Correspondingly, the Gospels of John and 
Mark begin their stories of Jesus' life with his ministry. This is a natural 
way of presenting someone when the focus is on events from the person's 
professional activity and life. 

Against this background, it is relevant to ask if the Gospel form is 
unique. It is hardly created by Mark or by John. Accordingly, there is no 
reason to assume that John is somehow dependent on Mark for beginning 
the Gospel with Jesus' ministry, his professional life. This understanding 
receives further support from analyses of these books as a whole. 


The Counferfeit God 


According to the prologue, Philo will influence his readers by presenting 
an alternative to the views of those who disbelieve. His alternative is that 
the Deity cares for humanity and particularly for the Jewish. As already 
shown, the visionary ascent by those who "see God" is formulated in 
Legat. 5: “... how firmly based is the virtue and nobility of conduct which 
we may expect to find in souls whose vision has soared above all created 
things and schooled itself to behold the uncreated and divine...” 
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Against this background Gaius' claim to divinity should be examined: 


...he [Gaius] no longer considered it worthy of him to abide within human 
nature but overstepped them in his eagerness to be thought a god (Legat. 75). 

[The Jewish people] was suspected of intending opposition, since it was 
accustomed to accept death as willingly as if it were immortality, to save 
them from submitting to the destruction of any of their ancestral tradi- 
tions... (Legat. 117). 


Gaius' crime was: "But that displacement was of nothing petty, but of the 
greatest of all that exists, when the created and corruptible nature of man 
was made to appear uncreated and incorruptible by a deification which 
our nation judged to be the most grevious impiety, since sooner could 
God change into man than a man into God" (Legat. 118). 

If one compares these claims and texts with the Gospels, it is evident 
that all four testify to the existence of a tradition where Jesus was accused 
of blasphemy (Mark 2:7; 14:61-64; Matt 9:3; 26:65; Luke 5:21). John 10:33: 
^We stone you for no good work but for blasphemy; because you, being a 
man, make yourself god." 

I must draw attention here to the kinship between this accusation in 
John 10:33 and Philo's report on Gaius in Legat. 75 and n8, both cited 
above. Both in John and in Legatio the point is that a man makes him- 
self god.John has explicitly stated the crime: it is “making himself God.” 
This view is also found where the term “blasphemy” is not used, like in 
John 5:18: "This was why the Jews sought all the more to kill him, because 
he...called God his Father, making himself equal with God." This topic 
was central in the trial of Jesus (see John 19:7; Mark 14:61-64. Matt 26:63-65, 
Luke 22:70—71; W. Meeks 1976, 43-67). 

According to Legat. 5-6, the Jewish people are the souls whose vision 
soars above all created things to behold the uncreated and divine. God 
himself cannot be touched or handled, however. Building on this, Philo 
pointedly rejects that Gaius, as a human person, can claim to be god. In 
this enterprise, he bases his conviction on the understanding that the 
Jews, as Israel, are the ones who "see God" and have soared above all cre- 
ated things and schooled themselves to behold the uncreated and divine 
(Legat. 5). 

Thus, Runia rightly relates the prologue's theme of an ascent by Israel- 
ites who “see God" to Philo's sharp denounciation of Gaius' blasphemous 
claim of transhuman deification. 
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Education 


It is to be noted that in the prologue Philo stresses the importance of 
education. He even weaves the notion of education into his description 
of the visionary ascent: “souls whose vision has soared above all cre- 
ated things and schooled itself to behold the uncreated and divine..." 
(Legat. 5). 

D. Runia rightly stresses that the introduction of Legatio must be related 
to the rest of the treatise (Runia 2003, 356, 369-70). The words about the 
souls/the Jewish people and their ascent and vision ofthe divine is a model 
against which the claim of the emperor Gaius is to be tested and rejected. 
This comparison proves that Gaius' claim is blasphemous: he overstepped 
human bounds when he claimed to be god. 

The task therefore is now to look into the role which the Law of Moses 
and Jewish tradition played in the conflict between the Jews and Gaius 
(Borgen 2001, 86-101). Philo gives an ideological presentation in Legat. 
114-15 (114): 

Need we more than these proofs to teach us that Gaius has no right to be lik- 
ened to any of the gods or the demigods either, for his nature, his substance, 
his purpose in life, is different from theirs? But passion we see to be a blind 
thing, particularly when it is reinforced by vanity and ambition, combined 
with possession of the supreme dominion which made havoc of our former 
prosperity. (115) For he looked with disfavour on the Jews alone, because 
they alone opposed him on principle, trained as they were we may say even 
from the cradle, by parents and tutors and instructors and by the far higher 
authority ofthe sacred laws and also the unwritten customs, to acknowledge 
one God who is the Father and Maker of the world. (cf. Runia 2003, 364) 


According to Legat. 115, the aim of education in the Law of Moses is to 
make the Jews acknowledge *one God who is the Father and Maker of 
the world." A corresponding exclusive understanding of God is found in 
Legat. 347: “the honour and reverence due to the true and living God." In 
these formulations Philo renders convictions which are a central theme 
in his writings and in his understanding of Judaism (see Opif: 171; Decal. 
52-65 and 66-81; Leg. 3:82; also Legat. 5). This conviction meant a sharp 
protest against Gaius' claim to be a god. It should be added, however, that 
Philo's monotheism is a form of monolatry which allows for a number of 
intermediaries. 

Philo and John agree that there is one God. When Philo's Legatio is 
seen together with his other treatises, it is evident that this view does 
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not exclude the existence of intermediary figures. This observation offers 
interesting points of contact with Johannine Christology, as expressed in 
the Prologue as well as elsewhere in the Gospel (see for example studies 
by Siegert 2004, 277—93, and Leonhardt-Balzer 2004, 295-319). 


The Palinode 


The last sentence ofthe treatise is brief, and for that reason it is difficult to 
know what the actual reference is. My own literal translation comes from 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English (1990, 857) which has the 
following definition of the term palinode: “a poem in which the writer 
retracts a view or sentiment expressed in a former poem." Philo's use of 
the term shows that it is not only used with reference to poems. In Somn. 
2:292 Philo relates the term to repentance from human pride and pre- 
sumptuousness: “If they take repentance for their counsellor,...; if they 
propitiate the merciful power of Him that Is by recantations (maAtwwdtats) 
in which holiness replaces profanity, they will obtain full pardon." In Post. 
179, Philo recounts the biblical story of Rachel. According to Philo, her 
prayer "Let God add to me another son" (Gen 30:24) was a recantation 
(maAwwdtev). She contradicted the view that birth is solely of a human 
being's own making. 

The treatise In Flaccum closes with the death of Flaccus. One might then 
think that the subject of Legatio should have been death of Gaius, seen 
as divine retribution for his attacks on the Jews (Smallwood 1970, 325. Cf. 
Bilde 1978, 71; Van Horst 2003, 5, n. 9. Cf. Krauss Reggiani 1984, 575-76). An 
important difference between Legatio and In Flaccum emerges here, how- 
ever. As noted by Krauss Reggiani (1984, 575-76), divine retribution was 
already at work as part of the running narrative of In Flaccum before the 
execution of Flaccus actually took place. Flaccus even repented. Krauss 
Reggiani then assumes that in the book which according to Legat. 373 was 
to follow, Philo would have included a story of Gaius’ repentance. 

Instead of making such a hypothetical conjecture, a more probable 
alternative may be found in the treatise Legatio itself, namely the contrast 
between the concluding paragraphs, §§ 370-372 and § 3 in the prologue. 
Philo wrote: 


370 ... the other circumstances alarmed us in our trepidation and suspense 
as to what he would decide, what verdict he would declare, on what grounds 
the verdict would be given. For had a hearing been given to our case (rfj 
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bmo8ecews) by him who heard some points only to misunderstand? Surely 
it was a cruel situation that the fate of all the Jews everywhere should rest 
precariously on us five envoys. 

371 For if he should decide in favor of our enemies, what other cities will 
keep tranquil or refrain from attacking its fellow inhabitants, what house 
of prayer would will be left unscathed, what kind of civic rights will not be 
upset for those whose lot is cast under the ancient institutions of the Jews? 
First upset, then shipwrecked, the sunk to the very bottom will be both their 
peculiar laws and the rights which they enjoy in common in every city. 

372 Waterlogged by such considerations we were dragged down and sub- 
merged in the depths, for those who hitherto seemed to be be acting with 
us gave up. At least when we were summoned they did not stay in and hold 
their ground. But slunk away in fear, knowing full well the longing which he 
cherished for being acknowledged as a god. 


Philo tells that at the time of writing the treatise, a more promising situ- 
ation had emerged, however. This was indicated in Legat. 3: “yet present 
time and the many important cases [my trans. Greek: ünod£oesıs] decided 
in it are strong enough to carry conviction. ..that the Deity takes thought 
for men, and particularly for the suppliants race which the Father and 
King of the universe and the Source of all things has taken for his por- 
tion. Now this race is called in Hebrew Israel..." This statement could 
be a starting point for a contrasting recantation, a palinode. Moreover, 
Philo prepares for the recantation by pointing to the nature of the Jewish 
people. They were the visionary soul-people who see the divine world, 
and who are trained in and committed to the law of Moses and who wor- 
ship the one God, “who takes thought for men, and particularly for the 
suppliants race." Goodenough (1938, 19) has tentatively agreed to such an 
understanding with the difference that he thinks that Philo also would 
report on the fall of Gaius: "It is likely that it was some sort of conclusion 
which told of the fall of Gaius, and which went back to the theme of the 
introduction, the protecting providence of God for the mystic suppliants 
and intercessors of humanity, the Jewish race." 


Conclusion 


We asked the question if the two treatises In Flaccum and Legatio ad 
Gaium could help to illuminate aspects of the Gospels, primarily with 
reference to John. They, like the Gospels, contain interpretations of con- 
temporary history. Philo deals with events related to the pogrom against 
the Alexandrian Jews in 38 C.E. The present study focused on the trea- 
tise Legatio ad Gaium to explore if any of its insights could shed light on 
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the Gospel of John. Both Philo's Legatio and John faced the challenge of 
tragic and critical events by interpreting them within a cosmic setting. In 
each, a cosmic-oriented prologue sets the stage. In Philo's case, the trea- 
tise was written right when the judicial hearing about the tragic events 
was brought to an end, and the Emperor Claudius was in the process of 
working out a settlement. The treatise's title De virtutibus is appropriate. It 
deals with how the training in the Law gave the Jews courage and strength 
to protest and endure adversity. In this respect, the treatise contains an 
element of hope and “good news," even in times of crisis. 

The Law, in casu the story of the patriarch Jacob being named Israel, 
revealed that the Jews were souls who soared above created things and 
saw the uncreated and divine. With this vision as a model Philo dem- 
onstrates that the Emperor Gaius was a counterfeit god, and in fact not a 
god at all. Philo reminded his readers of their ideology and identity which 
enabled them to respond with stamina and hope right when a new situ- 
ation was emerging. 

In John, the Prologue traces the line back to creation and before to 
show that Jesus' life was the meeting place between earthly history and 
the divine, even beyond the created world. In this way John demonstrated 
that it was not blasphemy when Jesus acted like God. It was the truth: 
Jesus, who was crucified as a criminal and who rose from the dead and 
appeared to the disciples, was God. 

In this situation of challenge and response, Philo wrote two interpreta- 
tive treatises, one without a theological and cosmic-biblical prologue, the 
treatise In Flaccum, and one with a cosmic-biblical prologue, Legatio ad 
Gaium. In both cases the biographical perspectives are of the protagonists' 
professional lives. Correspondingly, there are two treatises or Gospels that 
are limited to Jesus' official ministry, his professional life, the Gospel of 
Mark and the Gospel of John, Mark without a cosmic-biblical Prologue 
and John with one. 

Taking all this into consideration, there is no reason for understanding 
the Gospel of Mark as a model or frame for the form and structure of the 
Gospel of John. Thus, there is no need for understanding their relationship 
along a linear, historical time line. 

Neither the Gospel of Mark nor the Gospel of John was written at the 
time when the story they are narrating ends, at the appearances of the 
risen Jesus. John agrees with several important points in Paul's letters: 
they interpret authoritative (oral) Gospel traditions in a similar man- 
ner; they combine eucharistic traditions with Old Testament traditions 
about the manna (and the well). As will be shown in the next chapter, 
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John in the Prologue and Paul in the “hymn” (Phil 2:5-u) see Jesus 
before creation, within it, and as a person in history; both refer to the 
appearance of the risen Jesus as the context for his commissioning peo- 
ple to continue his work. At times, Paul has a *high Christology" which 
approaches that of John. Thus, a time close to Paul seems a natural con- 
text for at least some of the central ideas and concerns of John. 

Several other relevant points will be taken up in the next chap- 
ter, especially the statement made by Thomas, “My Lord and my God,” 
John 20:28. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE APPEARANCE TO THOMAS: 
NOT A BLASPHEMOUS CLAIM, BUT THE TRUTH 


The structures of the Gospels of Mark and John seem to be built on the 
model ofa professional person whose views lead to extreme crisis for him- 
self and for others, but which nevertheless proves to be decisively benefi- 
cial. In John, some features suggest that it has its place within what may 
be vaguely called the time of church history. Scholars like M. Hengel, Frey 
and many others defend such a view. I will propose another understand- 
ing here, based on the response to the accusation that Jesus blaphemously 
claimed to be like God. 


Can a Crucified Criminal Be Divine? 


The appearance of the risen Jesus to Thomas, John 20:26-29, plays a role 
in John's "theology" as well as the dating of the Gospel. Thomas' words "My 
Lord and My God" are, by M. Hengel and others, understood to express 
Thomas' personal faith and his confession of Jesus as God (Hengel 1992, 
430-31). According to Hengel this designation of Jesus as God points back 
to the Prologue, John 13, where it is stated that “the Logos was God." Thus, 
personal faith and its confession are shown to be the goal of the whole 
Gospel. With this title the Gospel of John provides the most important 
basis for the further Christological reflection of the ancient Church. 

Hegel draws the following conclusion: "The confession of the divinity of 
Christ stands thus at the beginning and end of the Fourth Gospel....The 
christological statements of the earliest church thus reach their climax in 
the Fourth Gospel" (Hengel 1992, 430-31). 

Hengel relates this confession to the letter to the Emperor Trajan from 
Pliny the Younger, the governor of Bithynia. The letter was written between 
no and n2 C.E. Pliny describes a worship service where Christians sing 
an antiphonic hymn to Christ, as “though he were their God (quasi deo)" 
(Hengel 1992, 425). Hengel writes: "This quasi deo appears in its fullest 
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form in the Prologue of John, likely written a bit earlier (between ten and 
twenty years) than Pliny's letter” (1992, 430). 

In his essay “Christological Titles in Early Christianity," Hengel does an 
interesting comparison between John 12-18, the opening verses in Hebr 
11-3, and the so-called hymn in Phil 2:6—n" (Hengel 1992, 425-48). Hengel 
reached the following conclusion: "The comparison of the three hymns in 
the Johannine prologue, the Letter to the Hebrews and the Letter to the 
Philippians shows, first of all, that christological thinking between 50 and 
100 C.E. was much more unified in its basic structure than New Testament 
research, in part at least, has maintained. Basically, the later develop- 
ments are already there in a nutshell in the Philippian hymn. This means, 
however, with regard to the development of all the early Church's chris- 
tology, that more happened in the first twenty years than in the entire 
later, century-long development of dogma. 

Secondly, it is clear that the glorification of Christ, the doctrine of his 
preexistence, creation mediation and exaltation, did not remove the scan- 
dal of his shameful death, but rather deepened it" (Hengel 1992, 443). 

Thus, the hymn included by Paul in Phil 2:6-11 is important for the 
question of dating. Paul's Letter to the Philippians can be dated to the 
fifties or early sixties C.E. (Kümmel 1965, 229-35; Fitzgerald 1992, 322-23; 
Brown 1997, 493-96). 

Hengel translates the hymn in Phil 2:5-u as follows (Hengel 1992, 
440): 

Who, though he was in the form of God, 

Did not count equality with God as a thing to be grasped, 
But emptied himself, 

Have this mind among yourselves, which also was in Christ Jesus, 
Taking the form as a servant, 

Being born in the likeness of men. 

And being found in human form 

He humbled himself 

And became obedient unto death, 

Even death on a cross. 

Therefore God has highly exalted him 

And bestowed on him the name which is above every name, 
That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 

In heaven and on earth and under the earth, 

And every tongue confess 

That Jesus Christ is lord, 

To the glory of God the Father! 
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According to Hengel, when the Philippian hymn speaks of Christ Jesus' 
preexistent “form of God,” it is a concept which is closely related to the 
idea of the einwv tod 0:00, "the image of God,” a metaphor taken from 
Jewish Wisdom theology (Hengel 1992, 442). He does not regard his 
divine form of existence as a thing to be “snatched,” but empties him- 
self, becomes human, and dies the shameful death of a slave on the cross. 
"Therefore God has exalted him above every comparable power, and given 
him his own name of majesty, ‘Kyrios’, that he might be Lord over all Cre- 
ation, the heavenly (i.e. the angels), the earthly (i.e. humanity), and the 
underworld (i.e. the dead—or the demons?), in order that they all call 
him as ‘Kyrios’—not to his own glory, but to the glory of God the Father" 
(Phil 2:9-11; Hengel 1992, 441). Hengel finds the same general perspective 
in John's Gospel. The preexistence paradox happened. The Logos became 
a mortal man (v. 14; Hengel 1992, 430). 

To Hengel, Thomas' words in John 20:28 *My Lord and my God" point 
decisively to a late dating of the Gospel of John. He (Hengel 1992, 430-33) 
understands these words uttered by Thomas to be a confession, express- 
ing the early church's confession of the divinity of Jesus. He states that this 
confession completes the tradition within the early church of the person 
and work of Christ. Frey (2002, 233-36) has developed this understand- 
ing further. He rightly keeps the divine and human aspects more closely 
together in the story of the appearance in John 20:19-29. Frey regards this 
appearance of the risen Jesus as the foundation of Christian beliefs and 
preaching, as it looks back to the constitutive function of the first wit- 
nesses, who saw and believed in the crucified and resurrected Jesus. This 
vision took place prior to when people in the church could not see, and 
yet believed. 

Frey, nevertheless, thinks that Thomas' confession is a late develop- 
ment. On the one hand its emphasis on the concrete manifestation of 
Jesus is stronger than that found in the Gospel of Luke. In Luke 24:36-43 
there is an emphasis on the physical and real presence of the crucified 
Jesus at this appearance after his resurrection. On the other hand, John's 
high Christology, expressed in Thomas' confession of Jesus as Lord and 
God, goes beyond other Christological statements in the New Testament 
and beyond what was acceptable thinking within a Jewish context (Frey 
2010, 460-66). 

Frey also refers to the Philippian hymn as evidence for the early exis- 
tence of a "high Christology." Moreover, he points to 1 Cor 8:6 where 
"Lord" (xópioc) is characterized with God the Father as preexistent: “and 
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one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things and through whom 
we exist" (Frey 2010, 461). 

When Hengel concludes that Christological thinking between 50 and 
100 C.E. was quite unified in its basic structure and maintains that the 
later developments are already in essence in the Philippian hymn, the 
question must be raised: why should the Gospel of John be dated towards 
the end of the first century with reference to Pliny's Letter to Trajan? Why 
should it not be dated closer to the time of Paul's Letter to the Philippi- 
ans? If more happened in the first twenty years than in the entire, later 
centuries-long development of dogma, why should not their climax in the 
Johannine Christology have been reached closer to those very creative 
twenty years? During these years, Jesus' followers even elevated Jesus to a 
dignity which left every form of pagan-polytheistic apotheosis far behind 
(Hengel 1992, 443). Moreover, Frey has a similar comment in connec- 
tion with Thomas’ words, “My Lord and My God”: this confession goes 
beyond what was acceptable within a Jewish context. Thus, Frey's view 
fits together well with Hengel's characterization of the development of the 
Christological thinking during the first twenty years. 

The choice between these two alternatives depends largely on the more 
general picture one entertains about the development of early Christian- 
ity: it could be either a primarily linear development, or one where paral- 
lel interpretations and movements were simultaneously active (Cf. Becker 


2006, 474—75). 


Seeing and Believing—Distinctly Different from Believing without Seeing 


C. H. Dodd (1953, 443) rightly places the story of Thomas (John 20:24-29) 
at the boundary between the empirical and spiritual worlds. It is seen 
in the setting where Jesus still reveals himself at a particular moment of 
time, at a particular place, and to certain historical individuals, who are to 
attest to succeeding generations that he rose from the dead and appeared 
to the disciples in this world. Thus, Thomas encounters Jesus in a context 
which is distinct from the later situation of the church. 

At the outset, some observations should be made about the structure 
and the form of John 20:19-29. It is commonly recognized that the section 
consists of two interrelated appearances of the risen Jesus, the appearance 
to the disciples on the first day, with Thomas absent, vv. 19-23, and another 
appearance to the disciples eight days later with the focus on Thomas, one 
of the twelve, who was present, vv. 26-29. The two appearances are linked 
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together by vv. 24-25 which is a report on Thomas's critical reaction when 
the other disciples told him that they had seen the Lord. 

What is the traditional form of John 20:19-29? Here the research done 
by C. H. Dodd is of help. He distinguishes between concise narratives and 
circumstantial narratives. He states that they form different “patterns.” 
The concise pericope of vv. 19-21 is constructed on a common pattern, 
which may be represented as follows. 


The situation: Christ's followers bereft of their Lord 
The appearance of Christ 

His greeting 

The recognition 

His word of command 


Qa @ N F 


Dodd provides a list of such concise narratives: the appearances to the 
women in Matt 28:8-10; the appearance to the disciples in Matt 2816-20; 
Mark 1634-15; and the appearance to the disciples here in John 2019-21. 
The concise narrative in Luke 24:36-49 is an “impure” example. It elabo- 
rates on the disbelief of the disciples, who thought they saw a spirit. 

Omitting for time being the elements on Thomas, John 20:24-29, the 
unit of commission and mission fits into the structure of a concise narra- 
tive, John 20:19-29: 


1. The situation 
“On the evening of that day, the first day of the week, the doors being 
shut where the disciples were, for fear of the Jews,” 

2. The appearance of Christ: Jesus came and stood among them” 

3. His greeting: “And he said to them, ‘Peace be with you. " 

4. The recognition: (v. 20) xai tobto eirtov EdetEev tas yeipot xal thv rAeupav 
adtots. Exdpncav odv ot uan rol. "When he said this, he showed them his 
hands and his side. Then the disciples were glad when they saw the 
Lord." (i8óvcec tov xoptov.) 

5. His word of command: “Jesus said to them again, ‘Peace be with you’. 
As the Father has sent me, even so I send you. (xoc drécvtoxév ue 
6 TATHP, xc&yc neunw buds.) And when he had said this, he breathed 
on them, and said to them, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit. If you forgive the 
sins of any, they are forgiven; if you retain the sins of any, they are 
retained." 
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Paul's reports in 1 Cor 9 and 15:8-9 contain some features which illumi- 
nate this command by the risen Jesus, vv. 21-23. In 1 Cor 9 Paul encounters 
questions raised concerning his apostleship, and he refers to the event 
when he received the call and commission. The similarities with John may 
be stated thus: 


1. The seeing of the Lord: 


Paul: 1 Cor 9a “Have I not seen our Lord?” obyi 'Iycoóv tov xÓptov pôv 
éópaxa; 

Confer 15:8-9: "Last of all...he appeared also to me. For I am the least of 
all the apostles...” 

John 20:20b: "Then the disciples were glad when they saw the Lord." 
exdpycav odv ol padytal idóvteç tov xüptov. Verse 25: “We have seen the Lord." 
“Ewpaxapey Tov xüptov. 


2. The commissioning: 


Paul: 1 Cor 93 “Am I not an apostle?” ovx cipi dmöctoAog"; Verse 17 “... am 
entrusted with a commission.” oixovopiav nenioteuuaı (Holmes, M. W. 2010, 
1 Cor 9). 


John 20: 21-22, “Jesus said to them again, ‘Peace be with you. As the Father 
has sent me, even so I send you.’” xadws dnéotaàxév pe 6 mop, Kayo 
reunw 0pác.! “And when he had said this, he breathed on them and said 
to them, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit. " Confer verse 29: “Blessed are those who 
have not seen and yet believe." 

Both Paul and John refer to those to whom they are sent, but in differ- 
ent ways: 

Paul reports the response by the Corinthians in 9:1b-2: “Are not you my 
workmanship in the Lord? If to others I am not an apostle, at least I am 
to you for you are the seal of my apostleship in the Lord." Confer 1 Cor 
1510-11 where Paul writes: “I worked harder than any of them, though it 
was not I, but the grace of God which is with me. Whether then it was I 
or they, so we preach and so you believed." 

John 20:23 reports on the authority of those sent relative to those to 
whom they go: “If you forgive the sins of any, they are forgiven; if you 
retain the sins of any, they are retained" (see Barrett 1978a, 571. Brown 


1970, 1039-45).? 


! It is significant that this commissioning of the disciples plays a central role in the fare- 
well section, John 13:12-John 20, including the Prayer of Jesus, 1738. The commissioning is 
then being effectuated in the appearance of the risen Lord, John 20:20-23 and 29. 

? No sharp distinction should be drawn between missionary outreach and activities 
related to church order. 
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Some relevant insights can be learned from this comparison: In 1 Cor 
15:7-11 and 9:1-9:1-23 Paul refers to his own vision of the risen Lord. Here 
the authority received through the commissioning dominates the story. 
John 2039-23 follows the structure of a concise appearance story. The 
word of commissioning has been developed into a semi-unit of its own: 
“Jesus said to them again, ‘Peace be with you. As the Father has sent me, 
even so I send you.' And when he had said this, he breathed on them, and 
said to them, 'Receive the Holy Spirit. If you forgive the sins of any, they 
are forgiven; if you retain the sins of any, they are retained." 

Thus this elaboration of the concise appearance story in John 20:19-23 
about the commissioning comes close to Paul's description in 1 Cor 9, 
where the commissioning plays a central role in the appearance. 

According to both Paul and John, it is the risen Lord himself who com- 
missions and sends within the setting of an appearance. But it is made 
clear that such appearances happened only during a specific time, an 
interim period. Paul claims that he was the last one to encounter the risen 
Lord in this way: “Last of all...he appeared also to me. For I am the least 
of the apostles..." Correspondingly, the definitive distinction is made in 
John 20:29 between "seeing" and “not seeing." Jesus said to Thomas: “Have 
you believed because you have seen me? Blessed are those who have not 
seen and yet believe." 

Jesus' appearance to his disciples “eight days later," with Thomas pres- 
ent, John 20:26-29, needs further examination. 

The interlude in vv. 24—25 serves as a necessary introduction: Thomas, 
one of the twelve, had been absent. The disciples who had been present, 
reported to him “We have seen the Lord.”® Thomas formulated a pointed 
condition for believing: "Unless I see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and place my finger in the mark of the nails, and place my hand in his 
side, I will not believe." 

In his broad, thorough and important study, “Die “theologia crucifixi’ 
des Johannesevangeliums," J. Frey (2002, 225-338) observes that seeing 
the nail marks in Jesus' hands and the lance wound in his side were more 
important than touching the physical reality: The identity of the risen one 
as being the crucified one is recognized by these marks. This cognition 
enables the disciples to believe and to preach and continue Jesus' work 


(232). 


3 Cf. Paul's rhetorically formulated questions in 1 Cor 9:1: “Am I not an apostle? Have I 
not seen Jesus our Lord?" 
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Another element needs be discussed, however. Since this identity was 
tied to Jesus as crucified, it meant that it was the identity of a criminal. 
He was executed as a blasphemer, John 18:30 and 19:7, and as a Messianic 
pretender, John 19:15. So the burning question was then how could an exe- 
cuted criminal be divine? In a pointed way Thomas faced the same ques- 
tion asked by the Jews in John 6:42: “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know? How does he now say, ‘I have come 
down from heaven?" In John 10:31-33, a corresponding view is given to 
justify the attempt to execute Jesus on the spot: "The Jews took up stones 
again to stone him... We stone you...for blasphemy; because you, being 
a man, make yourself God" (ad &vOporroc àv motets ceautov deöv). This accu- 
sation parallels the one given by Philo against the Emperor Gaius. 

If Jesus was crucified as a criminal, how could he be in any way divine? 
When Thomas saw that Jesus, the crucified criminal, had risen from the 
dead, he realized that Jesus was vindicated; Jesus was innocent of the 
criminal charges that led to his execution. Thomas believed that this 
criminal was his Lord and God. He exclaimed: *My Lord and My God." 
Within the earthly human jurisdiction he was condemned for blasphemy. 
On the basis of the divine jurisdiction the verdict was not blasphemy, but 
the truth. He is the Lord and (the Son of) God. The distinction between 
the two jurisdictions is demonstrated in John 812-18. 

It is a decisive feature that this appearance of the risen Jesus and these 
words by Thomas belong to the interim period during which the disciples 
saw and believed. This period is distinctly different from the period of 
the church when they have not seen and yet believe: "Jesus said to him 
[Thomas], “Have you believed because you have seen me? Blessed are 
those who have not seen and yet believe.’ " 

Thus, in this section the concept of crucifying a criminal is emphasized, 
right down to the list of specifics marks from the execution. What is the 
pragmatic concern behind this notion? J. Frey rightly suggests that the 
evangelist wishes to communicate the basic message that the readers and 
the future generations have to rely on the first witnesses. 

An extensive quotation from Frey's study should be included here 
(2002, 235-36): 


Deshalb geht es in dieser Erzáhlung weder um die Gestalt des Thomas als 
Einzelperson oder gar Reprásentanten einer spáteren Traditionslinie, es geht 
auch nicht eigentlich um ihn als Typ des ‚Unglaubigen‘ oder ,Glaubenschwa- 
chen', noch um einen prinzipiellen Gegensatz von Glauben und Sehen, 
sondem um ein für die Spátere Verkündigung wesentliches Urdatum des 
christlichen Zeugnisses, die Konstitution der Osterbotschaft und das heist 
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konkret: auch die Leser des Evangeliums, denen eine unmittelbare Augen- 
zeugenschaft nicht mehr möglich ist, sind „für ‚ihr Sehen‘ und ‚Glauben‘ auf 
die konstitutive Bedeutung und Funktion der ersten Zeugen angewiesen.“ 


In diesem Sinne ist auch der Makarismus in Joh 20:29b nicht primär als 
Tadel des ‚unglaubigen Thomas‘ zu verstehen, sondern als seine Zusage 
an die Glaubenden spáterer Generationen, deren Situation nach johan- 
neischer Überzeugung nich ungünstiger ist als die der ersten Zeugen, 
auch wenn Christus für sich nicht mehr unmittelbar zu sehen (Joh 16:10.17) 
und physisch zu betasten ist und ihr Glaube auf das Zeugnis der ersten 
Zeugen angewiesen ist. 


On the whole these points are well taken, and the distinction drawn 
between the original witnesses and the later generations is correctly made 
by Frey. Other perspectives need to be analysed further, however. Since 
Thomas was absent at the gathering when the other disciples saw the 
Lord and were commissioned by him as his emissaries, Thomas' encoun- 
ter with the risen Lord meant that he was brought together with the other 
disciples in having seen the risen Lord, and, only by implication, com- 
missioned and sent. This point is expressed in Thomas' statement of alle- 
giance to Jesus by addressing Jesus as *my Lord and my God." 

As shown, these words do not stand in isolation. It is related to the 
report extended to Thomas by the other disciples (John 20:25): “We have 
seen the Lord,” and to a phrase used by Paul: “Have I not seen Jesus, our 
Lord?” (1 Cor 9:1). Like Paul, Thomas addresses Jesus, saying “My Lord...” 
(John 20:28). Moreover, in John 20:21 Jesus, as son, refers to his father and 
addresses his disciples: “As the Father has sent me, even so I send you." 
Here a formula-like phrase of transfer of agency from father to son is used, 
and it is not explicitly said that the Father is God or the Son is God('s 
Son). Concerning the transfer of a commission, see Qidd. 41a: “an agent 
can appoint an agent" (Borgen 1968, 143-44; 1997, 88-89). 

Strictly speaking, the whole transfer could at the outset be understood 
to have been a transfer of agency among human persons, the father, his 
son, and the son's disciples. Earlier in John it is said that the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead meant that he returned to daily life (on earth), 
John 11:44 (see Bultmann 1968, 312-13). C. H. Dodd 1953, 365-66 rightly 
wrote: “But Lazarus (upon the level of events in time on which the story 
moves) will die again when his time comes." 

The situation is similar to John 6:42, where Jesus is identified as the 
son of Joseph, and to 5:17, where Jesus says that his father is working still, 
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and Jesus is working likewise. In all of these cases the formulations refer 
to a regular relationship between son and father. Further formulations in 
the context make clear that Jesus comes from above (6:38-42), and that 
he is working on the Sabbath as God, his Father, does (5:17-18). However, 
Thomas' words of identification and allegiance make explicit that Jesus, 
who is the Son of Joseph and a criminal, is also God, implying that the 
Father mentioned in John 20:28, is God. 

Hence the accusation against Jesus for blasphemy actually formulated 
Jesus' true nature. The accusation stated in John 10:33 told the truth: “We 
stone you for no good work but for blasphemy; because you, being a man, 
make yourself God." In the same way Jesus was accused before Pilate: “We 
have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because he has made himself 
the Son of God" (John 19:7). Thus, the received tradition about blasphemy, 
found in all four Gospels, is in this way explicated by John: Thomas recog- 
nized that Jesus' claim was not blasphemy, but the truth. 


Conclusion 


The story about Jesus' appearance to Thomas contributes to the debate in 
the Gospel on how Jesus, as a human person who was crucified as a crimi- 
nal, can come from above and be divine, be God. In John 6:41 “the Jews" 
raised this question: “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know? How does he now say, ‘I have come down from heaven." 
Thomas' words "My Lord and My God" make clear that he believed that 
Jesus, the executed criminal, a human person, was from above and was 
present in time and space before his return to the Father. 

This analysis of the appearance of the risen Jesus, the commissioning 
of the disciples, and the appearance to Thomas has shown that the risen 
Jesus appeared as a person to the disciples in time and space. In accor- 
dance with a halakhic view, Jesus transfers his commission from God, the 
Father, to his disciples. By his appearance to the disciples and to Thomas, 
he is vindicated, he was not a criminal who should have been crucified. 
He is Lord and God. Thomas responds with faith in this risen Jesus, cruci- 
fied as a criminal, and expresses his allegiance in the statement,"My Lord 
and my God.”* 


4 A final comment on the appearance story in John 20:19-29 and a parallel story in 
Luke 24:36-49 must be made. Scholars have examined the agreements and differences 
between these passages in John and Luke and have reached different conclusions. Frey 
(2002, 432) draws on the study by Lang (1999, 279-281) and supposes that John has taken 
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The challenge was how to find meaning in the extreme fact that Jesus 
was crucified as a criminal. This challenge had to be faced from the time 
of the execution. The expository nature of John shows that the book was 
not written immediately after the execution and the appearances had 
taken place. A period of time had passed. 

Paul can offer help at this point. He too faced the challenge that Jesus 
was executed as a criminal. His interpretative answer to the challenge 
was: God “... made him [Jesus] to be sin,” 2 Cor 5:21, and God “...send- 
ing his son in the likeness of sinful flesh ...," Rom 8:3. Previously, as Saul, 
Paul had regarded Jesus as a criminal. Paul's transformation meant that 
he interpreted the death of Jesus differently: Paul thought it was God's 
making that Jesus was a criminal. It was our penalty, vicariously 'for us', 
1 Cor 15:3; Gal 3:13. 

It is then evident that Paul, in the fifties C.E., struggled with this dilemma. 
He received traditions from and about Jesus and expanded on and elabo- 
rated them, including the tradition that Jesus died as a criminal. 

John too received traditions about Jesus and made expository elabo- 
rations on them. The challenge of Jesus' death as a criminal was still a 
live issue. John faced the challenge and gave it a positive interpretation 
independently of Paul. Paul's and John’s interpretations existed as paral- 
lel phenomena. This would still be the case even if their works were not 
written at the same time. John is not to be understood as following Paul 
in a “before and after" linear line of dependence. 

Since Philo's treatises Legatio ad Gaium and In Flaccum were also 
responses to the challenge of tragic events, I should remark on them 
here. The focus will be on Legatio. The most interesting observation is 
that Philo, with his own involvement in the events, wove together the 
historical data and his developed interpretations so seamlessly that it is 
difficult to unravel the various components. 

Per Bilde's investigation of the sources available on the Emperor Gaius' 
attempt to erect a statue in the Temple of Jerusalem can be brought to 
bear on this subject (1978, 67-93). He examines various sources, includ- 
ing Philo's Legatio. Bilde rightly stresses the importance of careful and 
comprehensive analysis of the sources' leanings and literary forms. He 


up the Lukan tradition and recast it. The present writer finds the conclusions drawn by 
Dodd (1965, 143-45) and Brown (1970, 2: 1028-29) to be the more probable ones. Their 
general conclusion is that Luke and John have independently utilized the same tradition 
about the appearance of the risen Jesus in Jerusalem. If the possibility of dependence is 
raised, certain elements suggest that Luke's version(s) is in one way or another dependent 
on the Johannine version rather than vice versa. 
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maintains that we must grapple with how Philo shapes his figures and 
embeds his descriptions in a theological schematization. “Josephus’ 
account is closer to the historical course of events than Philo’s, which to 
a large extent gives the impression of being an ideological construction” 
(Bilde 1978, 86). Bilde concludes that the picture of Gaius’ general hatred 
for the Jews in Legatio ought to be conceived as part of a literary pattern 
created by Philo (1978, 71). 

Although Bilde’s analysis largely is correct, the hypothesis that 
Philo’s approach is just an ideological and a literary construction is not 
satisfactory. We must then ask: Were the effects of the tragic historical 
events such an existential challenge that they called for an ideological and 
religious response which could give meaning to a situation of despair and 
hope when facing the future? The answer is to the affirmative. Philo, as 
head delegate to Rome, wrote this when the Emperor Claudius was deal- 
ing with the conflict. Philo emphasized the supermundane foundation of 
the Jewish identity, the strength and virtue of the Jews when facing hard- 
ships, their trust in God for providing help, and the strength provided by 
the God-given Jewish Laws. 

These historical events catalyzed Philo into writing the Legatio. His 
concern was to narrate and explain the events in such a way that their 
destructive force was overcome. The treatise offers a mixture and inter- 
play between historical events and meaningful theology and ideology. 

Thus Philo’s treatise Legatio can to some extent illuminate John. Both 
writings were responses to pressing, current challenges. While Legatio was 
written by someone involved in the events narrated, and who responded 
immediately at the close of the conflict, John’s response to the challenge 
came in the form of vindicating appearances by the risen “culprit.” 

The similarity between Philo and John was that certain historical events 
were experienced as challenges which called for responses. In both cases, 
the response meant that the events were interpreted within cosmic con- 
texts, in Philo’s case that the Jews were souls that soared above created 
things to behold the uncreated and divine, and in John’s that the person 
concerned, Jesus, was understood to be the preexistent God/Son of God, 
incarnated as Jesus from Nazareth, executed as a criminal, and vindicated 
by making his post-crucifixion existence manifest to his disciples. 

From all this, an answer to Martin Hengel’s question emerges: “Zu den 
ungelósten, ja wohl unlösbaren Rätseln des 4. Evangeliums gehört diese 
in der urchristlichen Erzählliteratur wohl einzigartige Kombination von 
präzisem historischem Detail und schópferischer theologischer Gestal- 
tung des Stoffes." (M. Hengel 1999b), 334. Tragic historical events were 
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overcome and became a dynamic force for Jesus' followers. In this way 
historical events and interpretations were woven together. 

With some slight adjustments, similar formulations apply to Philo's 
Legatio: Specific historical data contained tragic and heroic elements. The 
end result for Philo and other Jews was the experience of disappointing 
setbacks and concomitant fears. A glimmer of hope did exist, however, 
so Philo interpreted the events in such a way that he theologically and 
ideologically outlined an all-encompassing perspective, strengthened Jew- 
ish identity, and enhanced their allegiance to the Law of the Moses. 

A major difference though is that Philo interprets the conflict as that 
of Jewish monolatry against pagan polytheism, a threat against the Jewish 
community from the outside. In John, the conflict was mainly seen as a 
struggle within the Jewish community, with a decisive involvement of the 
Roman authorities who permitted and thereby authorized Jesus’ crucifix- 
ion. In John, a central issue was the historical person Jesus, who claimed 
to be like God, thus committing blasphemy. 

The concluding remarks will sum up some of the main points of the 
present chapter: The story of the appearance of the risen Jesus to Thomas 
plays a role in the “theology” of John as well as its dating. Hengel, Frey, 
and others maintain that Thomas’ words “My Lord and My God" are a late 
confession at the threshold of the Christological thinking in the history of 
the Church. The next question is whether one is to think of New Testa- 
ment Christology mainly along a linear historical line or as a complex pool 
of thoughts which co-existed. The present author has long followed those 
who see a linear development as the key to the understanding of John. 

But discovering similarities between John and Paul has brought me to 
think more in the direction of the second alternative. For example, the 
Christological "hymn" in Paul's Letter to the Philippians 2:5-11 is a closer 
parallel to the Prologue of John than any text in the Synoptics. As for 
Thomas' words of faith in the risen Jesus, Hengel finds it important that 
this use of "God" as a Christological designation by Thomas as stated in 
the end of John refers back to the use of God as the designation of the 
pre-existent One in the Prologue. This connection is understood to be an 
inclusio. 

In the present study, the designation God has been seen against the 
background of Jesus' execution. Thomas' detailed description of the marks 
from the execution is not just a documentation of the physical aspect or 
marks of identity. They were a documentation of the fact that Jesus was 
crucified as a criminal. A central accusation was that of blasphemy, that 
Jesus as a man made himself to be God. To Thomas, Jesus' resurrection 
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vindicated him and documented that the accusation actually was true in 
the sense that as a man he was God incarnate, within the perspective of 
pre- and post-existence. 

As God's commissioned Son Jesus was a totally righteous person. He 
belonged to the divine jurisdiction in his ministry, death, and resurrection, 
and could pass on his commission to his disciples. Encountering the risen 
Jesus, Thomas expressed his faith in Jesus, the blasphemous criminal, as 
God. Thomas, one of the twelve, exclaimed: *My Lord and My God." 

As for the context of Thomas' expression of allegiance, it is important 
that Paul provides documentation for Gospel traditions being received 
and being subject to exposition and that he testifies to the fact that Jesus' 
death as a condemned, crucified criminal was a challenge to be faced. 
Paul's answer was: God made Jesus to be sin (a criminal). He functioned 
as a substitute "for us." John also witnesses that Gospel traditions were 
subject to exposition, in a similar manner to that of Paul. This observa- 
tion supports the view that John and Paul should be seen as parallel phe- 
nomena. Other relevant points have been analyzed in the present book, 
such as the format of John and Mark, the reception and exposition of the 
Scriptures, and, correspondingly, the reception and exposition of Jesus 
traditions. 

Here the writings of Philo of Alexandria have helped, as have the letters 
of Paul. Paul provides examples of received pre-Synoptic traditions and 
their exposition. Josephus and rabbinic writings can contribute as well. 

Another question is: In what ways can the other three Gospels, seen 
as parallel to John, give important and helpful insights? These and other 
points will be summed up in the final chapter. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SUMMARY: JOHN, ARCHAEOLOGY, PHILO, PAUL, OTHER 
JEWISH SOURCES. JOHN'S INDEPENDENCE OF THE SYNOPTICS. 
WHERE MY JOURNEY OF RESEARCH HAS LED ME 


The summary of the present book has grown into a final chapter. As a 
summary it will of necessity contain repetitions. The main theme is the 
question of John's independence of the other written Gospels. The task is 
then to bring together observations from John's Gospel itself, from archae- 
ology, from Paul's Letters and Philo's treatises, and possibly from other 
sources. The aim is to give a better characterization of the place and set- 
ting of John. 


The Question of Independence 


To alarge extent this chapter will build on research presented in the previ- 
ous chapters. It will serve as a concluding summary, but a summary which 
has the chief aim of illuminating the question of John’s independence and 
setting. The studies done in the previous chapters are presupposed and 
some of the most relevant observations will be summed up here. At cer- 
tain points, more material will be brought into the presentation. 

In 1976 John A. T. Robinson published his book Redating the New Tes- 
tament, based on his judgment that there is little textual evidence that 
the New Testament reflects knowledge of the destruction of Jerusalem 
Temple in 70 C.E. Accordingly, Robinson dated the four Gospels to the 
period prior to 70 C.E. As for the Gospel of John he placed it to some- 
time between 40 and 65. His early date for John has received little positive 
response from scholars. 

Robinson misses a crucial point which could have led to further analy- 
sis: regardless of when the Gospel of John was written, did it build on 
transmitted oral and/or written traditions which were independent of the 
other three written Gospels or not? This question calls for a broad investi- 
gation of relevant aspects. The task is to bring together observations from 
the Gospel itself, archaeology, Paul’s Letters and Philo’s treatises, and 
other sources. Within this context the aim is to give a better characteriza- 
tion of the place and context of John. 
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As for archaeology, the present study will draw on publications by 
other scholars. No new contribution will be made. Nevertheless, this 
area of research is important because there are interesting agreements 
between archaeology and geographical and social information in John. 
Thus one question we will ask is: how far does available archaeological, 
geographical, and other factual information illuminate the study of John, 
and, correspondingly, how far does John illuminate archaeology and the 
historical context? 

Briefly, some points from surveys and reports made by U. C. von 
Wahlde make clear the importance of this question. He discusses one of 
his surveys in his essay "The Gospel of John and Archaeology," published 
in James H. Charlesworth (ed.) 2006, Jesus and Archaeology. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 523-86. In the essay "The Road Ahead. Three Aspects of Johan- 
nine Scholarship" (in T. Thatcher (ed.) 2007, 343-53), Von Wahlde writes 
on page 351: "In the Gospel of John, there are thirteen geographical refer- 
ences not mentioned in the other Gospels. If we include in our list those 
places about which we learn details not mentioned in the other Gospels, 
the number increases to twenty. From what we know from archaeological 
and literary sources , these references are not symbolic creations, as once 
thought, but are accurate and detailed references that reveal aspects of 
Jesus' ministry not otherwise known." In the same survey, page 352, Von 
Wahlde refers to further knowledge gained on the pools of Bethesda and 
Siloam. At both places large miqveot have been found. 

He gives a detailed report on the excavations of the Pool of Siloam in 
the chapter "The Pool of Siloam: The Importance of the New Discoveries 
for Our Understanding of Ritual Immersion in Late Second Temple Juda- 
ism and the Gospel of John," in P. N. Anderson, F. Just, and T. Thatcher 
(eds.) 2009, John, Jesus and History, Volume 2, Atlanta; SBL, 155-73. J. H. 
Charlesworth has emphasized the importance of archaeology for “Jesus 
Research" in general and also more specifically on research in John. 
(J. H. Charlesworth 1988; 2003, 37-70). In a pointed way he maintains 
that a marked change has taken place, as seen in the title of his essay 
"From Old to New: Paradigm Shifts concerning Judaism, the Gospel of 
John, Jesus, and the Advent of “Christianity” (2009, 56-72). He claims that 
"the Fourth Evangelist is exceptional among the four evangelists for his 
knowledge of pre-70 religious customs and especially of the topography 
and architecture of Jerusalem" (page 61). He lists five examples which sup- 
port this view: (a) The Pool of Bethzatha (Bethesda) "does exist although 
only the Fourth Evangelist mentions it. Archaeologists have unearthed 
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this pool” (page 62); (b) The second example is the Pool of Siloam. Recent 
excavations have shown that this pool is “the largest mikveh discovered in 
ancient Palestine or anywhere..... The destruction of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. 
buried the ancient mikveh..." (page 63); (c) The third example concerns 
Herod's expanded Temple area and oxen within it. This agrees with the 
statement in John 234-15 that there were people who were selling oxen 
and sheep, etc. (pages 64-65); (d) The fourth example is the exceptional 
knowledge of Jerusalem pertaining to the different locales in which Jesus 
is interrogated (page 64); (e) The fifth example concerns Pilate's Judgment 
Seat. Only John refers to this public area as Lithóstroton (the Pavement) in 
Greek and Gabbatha in Hebrew. 

Although Martin Hengel's essay “Das Johannesevangelium als Quelle für 
die Geschichte des antiken Judentums" (1999, 293-334) was published in 
1999, his observations and views seem even more relevant as seen against 
these new insights. He finds that John and archaeology illuminate ancient 
Judaism especially with regard to historical geography and religious feasts. 
He states that it is a riddle not yet solved that John combines precise histor- 
ical details for the period between Herod the Great and to the destruction 
of Jerusalem in the year 70 C.E.—as also confirmed by archaeology—with 
a creative theological elaboration: "Zu den ungelósten, ja wohl unlósbaren 
Rätsel des 4. Evangeliums gehört diese in der urchristlichen Erzähllitera- 
tur wohl einzigartige Kombination von prázisem historischem Detail 
und schópferischer theologischer Gestaltung des Stoffes....Durch seine 
auffallenden und z.T. sehr genauen Angaben zu Orten, Gebráuchen und 
Personen bereichert sein Werk auch unsere Kenntnis des palästinischen 
Judentums in der Zeit zwischen Herodes und der Zerstórungs Jerusalems" 
(Hengel 1999, 334; cf. Von Wahlde 2007, 351-53). 

As stated by Hengel, archaeological findings seen together with Johan- 
nine information suggest that the historical period concerned is the time 
from king Herod to the destruction of Jerusalem which took place in the 
year 70 C.E. Regardless of identifying this span of time, Hengel and other 
scholars still date the written Gospel of John towards the end of the first 
century C.E. They maintain that both the "archaeological time" from 
before the year 70 C.E. and the later time when the Gospel was written 
some decades after the year 70 are reflected in the text. 

Again the alternative question might be: Regardless of when the 
Gospel of John was written, does it use traditions and historical informa- 
tion independently of the other three written Gospels? If the author of 
John lived in Jerusalem prior to 7o C.E. and went to Ephesus to write the 
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Gospel towards the end of the century, he would have probably brought 
with him Gospel traditions as well. 

Seen in this light, the question of John's independence is relevant and 
intriguing. With this in mind, insights gained in the preceding chapters 
of the present book will be utilized to see if they can provide answers, 
perspectives, and contexts for understanding the Gospel of John. 

One point which has been discussed above is the view held by scholars 
that the Gospel of Mark was the historical model for the literary form of 
John. The present author has expressed doubt that Mark had such a new 
and unique role since other writings possess many of the same features. 
It is important that a Jew, Philo of Alexandria, wrote two treatises In Flac- 
cum and Legatio ad Gaium, which suggest that under certain critical situ- 
ations such writings were written. 

These two treatises were analyzed above in the chapter “Can Philo's 
In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium Offer Help?" 

The following features were of interest and may be summed up here: 
Just as in In Flaccum, so too does the Gospel of Mark begin with the protag- 
onist's professional life as an adult man. In Flacc. 2, Flaccus is introduced 
as succeeding Iberus as prefect of Alexandria and the surrounding country, 
and in Mark 1:9 Jesus is introduced as one who is mightier than John the 
Baptist and who, after the Baptist was arrested, began his ministry. 

Likewise in Philo's Legatio and in the Gospel of John the main persons 
are introduced when they begin their professional lives. Philo tells us that 
Gaius, after the death of Tiberius, succeeded to the throne over the whole 
world, Legat. 8. Similarly, John begins with the “professional” activities of 
Jesus after he had been identified by John (the Baptist). 

Significantly, both of these two books have cosmic and biblical intro- 
ductions which set the stage for the narratives which follow. Philo sets the 
visionary Jewish people at the center, and John focuses on Jesus as God's 
Son and ambassador. 

In all of these four books, the law of Moses play a central role both 
as an integral part of the texture of society and as a lens through which 
the events have been interpreted. Of course influences from the Greco- 
Roman contexts are also evident. 

These four books deal with contemporary events and matters. They 
report tragic events and conflicts, accusations of criminal activities, and 
political manoeuvres. 

In the treatise In Flaccum, Philo focuses on the Jews in Alexandria los- 
ing their right to live in accordance with the law of Moses and suffering 
a pogrom. For this evil, Flaccus suffered the heavy penalties of exile and 
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death. Philo's Legatio recounts the same pogrom with the added threat of 
Gaius' profanation of the Jerusalem Temple. Philo tells us that the mem- 
bers of the Jewish delegation felt dragged down and submerged in the 
depths. 

All four texts were written retrospectively and gave "theological" inter- 
pretations of specific tragic events. The emphasis is on the strength gained 
from education and the laws, and on the care the people experience from 
God's providence. 

It is worth noting that Philo himself lived through the events he 
recorded and interpreted. Thus there is no need to think that writing a 
cosmic and biblical prologue requires a great distance in time and space 
from the events narrated. 

In spite of such conflicts and crises, the main aim of these passion nar- 
ratives in Philo's two treatises and in Mark and John was to communicate 
encouragement and strength, and even messages of victory. 

Philo's aim with the treatise In Flaccum was to show that “the help 
which God can give was not withdrawn from the nation of the Jews." 
(Flacc. 191). Philo's treatise Legatio received the positive name De virtu- 
tibus. Philo's purpose was to show that the heaven-based Jewish people 
had strength and stamina to defend the law of Moses in face of pogroms 
and other hostile encounters (see E. M. Smallwood 1970, 39-40 with ref- 
erences). Both John and Mark stress the passion story of Jesus, that is, 
Jesus' trial and execution as a criminal. To some extent crime reports are 
also given. Nevertheless, these books were called “Gospels,” “good news" 
(see D. E. Aune 2003, 204-6, with references). Jesus’ teaching and actions 
ultimately received positive evaluations and were claimed to be in accor- 
dance with the laws and the prophets. He was vindicated by his resurrec- 
tion, as demonstrated by his appearances.! 

It should be mentioned that one of the topics which plays an important 
role in Mark and John, the topic of blasphemy, is also an important notion 
in Philo's Legatio ad Gaium. The blasphemy in Mark 14:61-64 is seen in 
Jesus’ affirmative answer “I am" to the question asked by the high priest, 
"Are you the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?" The corresponding formula- 
tion in John 19:7 reads: “We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, 
because he has made himself the Son of God." 

Also in other places, such as in John 10:33, blasphemy is the central 
topic. It should be noted that the formulation here, "You, being a man, 


1 As translated by R. E. Brown 1970: 2, 1019. 
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make yourself God" (cà &vdpwrros àv motets ceautov Ocóv), is akin to a point 
made by Philo in Legatio 75, Gaius “no longer considered it worthy of him 
to abide within the bounds of human nature but overstepped them in his 
eagerness to be thought a god" (odxéti iov pévew Ev tois THs avopwnivys 
gboews Spoig KM drrepexunte onovddlwv Ged¢ vopitecðar).? In Legatio n8, 
Philo wrote further on the same topic: 


...the created and corruptible nature of man was made to appear uncre- 
ated and incorruptible by a deification which our nation judged to be the 
most grievous impiety, since sooner could God change into a man than a 
man into God. 


These four books resolved the tragedy and struggle they recount with 
meaningful responses which served as bridges between the events nar- 
rated and the new situations to be faced. This understanding is strength- 
ened by the fact that Philo's Legatio ad Gaium and the Gospel of John 
have theological statements with cosmic perspectives as introductions 
and frameworks for their historical narratives. 

Legatio and In Flaccum contain events from the emperor Gaius' and the 
prefect Flaccus' professional work in office, and Philo's and other Alexan- 
drian Jews' interpretations of and response to those events in words and 
deeds. Correspondingly, the Gospels of Mark and John cover the period of 
Jesus' professional activities and teachings. Thus, the form of a Gospel is 
not unique and is neither created by Mark nor by John. Therefore, there is 
no need to assume that John is dependent on Mark as a model. This lim- 
ited and distinct form of biography is a natural way of presenting a person 
when focus is on his professional activities. And all four books deal with 
tragic events and challenges which need be faced and overcome. 

One aspect in Philo's writings is of special interest for the study of John. 
Although Philo in a pointed way attacks polytheism in Legatio, we have 
seen that, in other treatises, he presents a wide range of intermediaries. 
Of special interest is the understanding of the term logos, interpreted as 
a hypostasis, and of Moses being made god. The Logos is called a “Second 
God" in QG 2:62: "the second God, who is His Logos" (Siegert, F. 2004, 282— 
83). In Mos. 1158, Philo gives a further definition of Moses’ partnership 
with God. As “God's friend" Moses was deemed worthy of bearing God's 
title, and he was named “God.” Here Philo draws on Exod 7:1 and 20:21. 


? P. Borgen, K. Fuglseth, & R. Skarsten (2005). The Works of Philo: Greek Text with Mor- 
phology. Bellingham, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc. 
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Exodus 7:1 (LXX) reads: *. .. Behold, I have given you as god to Pharaoh...”, 
and Exod 20:21 (LXX) reads: *And the people stood afar off, and Moses 
went into the darkness where God was." Philo uses these two Scripture 
references frequently? In this way his writings provide important back- 
ground sources for Johannine Christology. Both Philo and John had to 
face the challenge of holding monotheism, or monolatry, together with 
notions of one or several intermediary figures. 

The events were interpreted retrospectively after the conflicts and the 
passions had come to a close, and new situations were appearing. In the 
case of John and Mark, this meant after Jesus' crucifixion, when the risen 
Jesus appeared, and in Legatio when Gaius's successor, the Emperor Clau- 
dius, was about to settle the conflict in Alexandria. Philo wrote In Flaccum 
after Flaccus' death. The retrospective interpretations were not radically 
new. They reflected that the interplay with past events still was alive. 

As already stated, there is no need to assume that the Gospel of John 
relies on the Gospel of Mark as model in any way (Borgen 1992a, 335-36). 
This conclusion is strengthened by the observation that at one important 
point the similarity between John and Legatio is closer than between John 
and Mark: In both John and Legatio contemporary events are interpreted 
within a cosmic biblical context, with the respective prologues setting 
the stage. A similar resonance with a Pauline text, Phil 2:9-11 and John's 
Prologue, should also to be taken into consideration. This will be done 
below. 

Since Legatio contains events from Gaius' time in office, and the Gos- 
pels of Mark and John cover the period of Jesus' official activities and 
teachings, these and similar observations need be given much more con- 
sideration in the discussion of the Gospels as a genre (Burridge 2004). 

John's kinship with aspects of Philo's treatise Legatio supports the 
understanding that John draws on form and traditions which are inde- 
pendent of Mark. It is still obvious that John and Mark share content: they 
deal with the "professional" life and death of Jesus of Nazareth. At this 
point Paul can make an important contribution since he also concentrates 
on Jesus in his letters. 


3 Besides in Mos. 1158, Exod 7:1 is drawn on in Leg. 1:40; Sacr. 9; Det. 39-40; 161-162; 
Migr. 84; Mut. 19-20; 125; 128-129; Somn. 2389; Prob. 43-44. Exod 20:21 is used in Post. 14; 
Gig. 54; Mut. 7; Somn. 1143; QE 2:28, and here in Mos. 1358. As seen from this survey, the 
two Pentateuchal passages are brought together in Mos. 1:158. 
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i It has already been mentioned that Paul's Christological "hymn" in Phil 
2:5-11 is an important parallel to the Prologue of John and also to the 
prologue of Philo's Legatio. All three writings interpret historical events 
within cosmic contexts. In John and Paul, the life and death of Jesus are 
interpreted in this way. 

In Phil 2:5-u Jesus is seen within the Jewish thought category of cre- 
ation, history, and heavenly eschatology. Jesus had a divine form, was a 
human person in history, and is exalted, being named with the Tetra- 
grammaton (-Yahweh) and other divine names, and is commissioned 
as a cosmic ruler to receive veneration by all. 

The only Gospel which has a corresponding section is John, in the 
Prologue, John 11348. It deals with the categories of creation— before 
and after—and revelation in history. Within this biblical framework, 
Christology is developed. Then the return, ascent to the sphere above, 
is stated in John 133, “depart out of this world to the Father”, and in 
17:5: “... glorify thou me in thy own presence with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was made." 

Phil 2:5-1 and other passages, such as 1 Cor 8:5-6, show that Paul's 
high Christology is not so different from John's high Christology that 
they should be placed decades apart on a time line. One should rather 
think of parallel streams of tradition, which are characterized by inde- 
pendence and some interchange at the same time. 

2. Other points of similarities and differences between John and Paul 
are of importance for the discussion of John. Philo provides fruitful 
insights: In Legatio, Philo developed his retrospective and cosmo-theo- 
logical interpretation at the exact moment when all hope seemed lost. 
Philo responded immediately to the challenge. Thus, there is no need 
to think that a long period of time is needed for such a retrospective 
interpretation to develop. 

In the case of John a certain span of time can be observed, how- 
ever. In the chapter on *Gospel Traditions in Paul and John: Methods 
and Structures," it was shown that both John and Paul had received 
authoritative Jesus traditions which in turn were subject to expository 
interpretations. Thus, John's retrospective and written interpretation of 
Jesus traditions is independent of the Synoptic Gospels, and Paul is the 
one who provides documentation of such handling of the Jesus tradi- 
tion. Accordingly, it is important to note that the expository nature of 
John cannot in itself be used as an argument for a late dating, since it 
was an accepted approach even during Paul's time. 
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3. Another central point is that the fusion of the eucharistic traditions 
with the Old Testament traditions about the manna in John 6:51-58 has 
a parallel in 1 Cor 10:3—4, where the reference to the eucharist is woven 
together with the Old Testament tradition of the manna and the well. 
There is also probably a reference to the tradition of the well in John 
6:53-55: “For my flesh is food (Bp&ctc) indeed and my blood is drink 
(róctc) indeed." 

It seems strange that scholars have suggested that these verses in 
John are added by a later ecclesial editor. They have overlooked that the 
fusion of manna and the eucharistic bread already existed in church life 
in the fifties C.E. Thus, as far as this point is concerned, John's thought in 
vv. 6:51-58 resonates with thought in Paul's time and gives support for 
the independence of John relative to the Synoptic Gospels. 

4. Yet another similarity between John and Paul should be mentioned: 
According to both, the commissioning is extended by the risen Jesus, 
to Paul as reported in 1 Cor 9, and to the disciples according to John 
20:21-23. Thus, this passage in John cannot be used to support a theory 
of a later development of John. 

A difference between John and Paul should be noted as well. Paul 
explicitly distinguishes between the Jesus logion cited in 1 Cor 7:10- 
1 about divorce and his own expository application in vv. 12-16. He 
writes in v. 12: “... but to the others I say, not the Lord...” In John’s 
Gospel 12:44-50 both the units of tradition and the expositions are 
seen as coming from the mouth of Jesus. This difference is not of gen- 
eral importance, however. Paul does not always make such a distinc- 
tion. He can build his exposition into the cited logion, as is the case in 
1 Cor 710-11 where the following comment is included as part of the 
logion: “but if she does, let her remain single or else be reconciled to 
her husband." 

Moreover, Paul adds an expository elaboration to Jesus' words of 
institution for the Lord's Supper in 11:26, "For as often as you eat this 
bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord's death until he comes." 
Paul then gives a paraphrasing application in 11:27-29 without marking 
any explicit distinction between received tradition and interpretation. 

5. M. Labahn and M. Lang recognize that the fusion of manna and eucha- 
ristic traditions as seen both in 1 Cor 10 and John 6 show that the Eucha- 
ristic formulations in John 6:51-58 are not a late ecclesial interpolation. 
They also support comparing phenomena and texts which use oral tra- 
dition with the written Gospels to see if they also may be classified as 
oral traditions. They refer to works by J. Becker and the present author 
in this connection (Labahn and Lang 2004, 455-56, and 462). 
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They make some general remarks, however: “Bei liturgischer Tradi- 
tion ist in besonderer Weise mit Stabilität im Überlieferungsprozess zu 
rechnen, so dass eher den Differenzen Bedeutung zukommt. Als Problem 
bleibt also weiter der Klárung aufgegeben, wie Parallelen und Differenzen 
zwischen Texten zu bewerten sind und welche Kriterien sich für literari- 
sche Abhängiskeit/mündliche Tradierung finden lassen" (Ibid., 456). 

This comment made by Labahn and Lang should encourage scholars 
to do further research in this area. 

It is fortunate that Paul draws on some orally transmitted Gospel 
traditions which have parallels in the written Gospels. This fact makes 
comparison possible. We can analyze aspects of oral transmission 
and aspects of the methods and structures of the expository elabo- 
rations used. Thus, the examples of Gospel traditions in Paul give us 
glimpses into pre-Synoptic-like and also Johannine-like material from 
an oral stage and into its place in the community's life (cf. Becker 2002, 
218-19). 

Further comments need be made on John 20:19-28 in light of Paul's 
"hymn" in Phil 2:5-11. Thomas’ statement in John 20:28 “My Lord and 
My God" is addressed first to Jesus in his bodily appearance with the 
marks from the execution and then to the interim-period prior to 
the time when he was no longer to be seen. Paul does not include the 
interim period with the bodily presence of the risen Jesus in Phil 2:5-11. 
Thus Paul in this passage has the higher cosmic Christology since Jesus' 
cosmic exaltation follows directly after his crucifixion and has more 
specific details on the aspect of cosmic veneration. 

7. In John 20:19-29 it is stressed that Jesus is vindicated as being more 
than, and different from, an executed human criminal: Thomas called 
Jesus — who had suffered capital punishment as a criminal, was cruci- 
fied, and had risen — “My Lord and My God,” John 20:28. 

The designation of Jesus as God alternates with the designation of 
him as the Son of God: In this same context where Jesus was desig- 
nated as God, he was also seen as the commissioned Son of God who 
passed on the commission to the disciples. When Thomas addressed 
Jesus as God, he demonstrated that the blasphemy accusation against 
Jesus that he was claiming to be God (John 5:18; 10:33; 19:7, etc.), actu- 
ally was the truth. 

The conclusion is: According to human jurisdiction (cf. "your law" in 
John 827 and *We have a law" in 19:7), Jesus was executed by means of 
crucifixion as a criminal. His crime was stated thus in John 10:33: “you, 
being a man, make yourself God." 
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According to the divine jurisdiction (cf. John 8:14), however, Jesus 
was the commissioned agent/ambassador from above, who fulfilled his 
divine mission precisely in this worldly event of crucifixion and resur- 
rection, and who passed on the mission of agency to his disciples. This 
dual aspect of above and below is made explicit in the second appear- 
ance, when Thomas was present. Thomas turned the criminal charge 
against Jesus inside out: the crucified and risen Jesus was not a criminal 
making himself God: He was Lord and God, from now on testified to by 
Thomas, one of the twelve. Similarly, in John 5:18 Jesus was accused of 
making himself like God, which was in fact the truth: he was like God, 
as outlined in the subsequent context. John has in this way explicated 
the common Jesus tradition that Jesus was accused of blasphemy. 

It is important to note that Paul, like John, had to deal with the fact 
that Jesus was crucified as a criminal. Thus it is evident that this was 
still a challenging problem more than twenty years after Jesus' crucifix- 
ion, that is, at a time when transmitted Gospel traditions were received 
and interpreted. Paul's response to the challenge was that God made 
Jesus to be sin, *a criminal," he who knew no sin, 2 Cor 5:21. Paul's 
retrospective understanding was that Jesus suffered the penalty for us. 
. Moreover, Jesus' rejection and suffering under the Jewish authorities 
were in different ways tied to the rejection and sufferings experienced 
by his followers. Here John 9-10 and 1 Thess 213-16 are important 
texts. 

In his recent commentary on the Gospel of John, Urban C. von 
Wahlde lists occurrences where John uses the term “the Jews" (ot 
Tovdatot) in a hostile sense. He states that Paul in 1 Thess 2:14 is close 
in meaning to John's use, and that this passage is often referred to as 
the "Johannine" interpolation (Von Wahlde 2010, I: 145). 

Iwill make a few comments on this similarity between John and Paul. 
Some observations on John 9-10 and 1 Thess 2:13-16 will demonstrate the 
relevance ofthis suggestion. In both passages the perspective is Israel and 
Gentiles. The sheepfold (adAy) in John 103 and u, is Israel, and it contains 
some who are Jesus' sheep and some who are not. Those who are not 

of this sheephold are gentiles. Here the gentile mission is presupposed 
(Barrett 1978a, 368 and 376). 

In 1 Thess 213-16, Paul refers to, on the one hand, the churches 
of God in Judea and their relation to “the Jews," and, on the other 
hand, the Gentile church in Thessalonica and their non-Christian 
countrymen. 
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10. 


11. 


In John the healed person becomes a disciple of Jesus and was 
thrown out. He expressed belief in Jesus as the Son of Man and vener- 
ated him, John 9:34-38. The Jews accused Jesus of blasphemy because 
he had made himself god, and they took up stones to stone him, John 
10:31-39. This attempt to execute Jesus on the spot points to the pas- 
sion narrative and Jesus' execution. Correspondingly, according to 
Paul, the churches suffered under the Jews, who killed the Lord Jesus, 
1 Thess 2314-15. 

The tension and conflict between "the Jews" and the disciple(s)/ 
the sheep who had Jesus as shepherd, are located in Jerusalem in 
John 9-10. 

Correspondingly, in 1 Thess 213-16 there were tensions and con- 
flicts between "the Jews" and the Churches of God in Christ Jesus 
which were located in Judea, including Jerusalem. 

The tension and conflict were an internal conflict among Israelites 
in Judea. This understanding is supported by the reference to biblical 
tradition about the killing ofthe prophets, which was a tradition about 
events which had taken place among the Israelites in the past. Parallel 
statements are found in Matt 23:31-36 and Luke 11:49-50 and 13:34. See 
further 1 Kings 19:10 and 14; Acts 7:52; Heb 11:36-37 (Schippers 1966, 
231). Paul tells us that there was a parallel tension and conflict among 
(gentile) countrymen in Thessalonica, 1 Thess 213-16. 


. In John 9-10, Gospel traditions are subject to exposition. Correspond- 


ingly in 1 Thess 2313-16 Paul draws on Gospel traditions about Jesus 
and the prophets, as seen above. 

It is of special interest that the term “the Jews" (oi Tovdaiot) in 1 Thess 
2:14 is not an ethnic designation of a people, a nation, but refers to 
the religious and legal authorities in so far as they were involved in 
tension and conflicts with the Churches in Judea. 

As for John, Von Wahlde (2010:1,145) provides a list of passages 
where John’s use of the term Joudaioi similarily refers to religious 
authorities that act with hostility. Furthermore, Von Wahlde refers to 
Josephus, Vita 133, where Josephus wrote that “the Jews would have 
forced them to be circumcised if they decided to reside among them." 
Josephus, a Jew himself, "speaks of 'the Jews' as a quasi-authoritative 
group within the nation and representative of a particular religious 
viewpoint." 

Still another comment needs to be made about Paul's focus in Phil 
2:5-11 that Christ Jesus, as God, experienced humiliation as a slave. 
John, on the other hand, reports on Jesus' triumphant exclamation 
on the cross: “it is finished,” tetéAectot (John 19:28-30). Despite this 


12. 
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difference, John does also focus on the fact that Jesus was crucified 
as a criminal, marred with the marks of the execution even on his 
resurrected body. John’s words “it is finished,” (John 19:30), primarily 
meant that Jesus had completed the commission given him by God, 
the Father. 

Some further comments should be made on Paul’s Christology, espe- 
cially as seen in Phil 2:9-11 and 1 Cor 8:5-6. In contrast to polythe- 
ism, the Jewish confession in 1 Cor 8:5-6 “[there is] one God" (Deut 
6:4 in the LXX) is developed in a twofold statement, *one God - one 
Lord": *...for us there is one God, the Father, from whom are all 
things and for whom we exist, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things and through whom we exist“ 1 Cor 8:6. Jesus 
Christ is seen as pre-existent and related to creation together with 
God, the Father. In this connection it should be mentioned that 
the much discussed Greek text of Rom 9:5, may be read in such a 
way that Jesus is called God: “...comes the Messiah, who is God 
over all blest forever.' Different readings are possible, however 
(see Fitzmyer 1993, 548-49). 

Some comments are to be made in light of this analysis: It seems right 
to agree with Hengel's expression of surprise (1992, 442) that in the short 
space of twenty years, the crucified Galilean Jew, Jesus of Nazareth, was 
elevated by hisfollowersto a dignity which surpassed every possible form 
even of pagan-polytheistic apotheosis. Jesus was seen as having been 
preexistent, as an agent of creation, and revealed as Jesus of Nazareth, 
who shared his identity with the One God. Hengel's statement does 
indeed seem to support the understanding that John's high Christol- 
ogy had its place already at this initial stage of the traditions of high 
Christology. 

A comment made by C. K. Barrett should be included in the pres- 
ent discussion of John and Paul. Barrett (1978a, 58) writes: "Paul had 
fought for the freedom of the Gospel, and in John's day it was no 
longer necessary to discuss whether Gentiles might be admitted to 
the church, and if so, on what terms. The Jews remained, but as an 
enemy." Barrett's linear understanding of the history from Paul to 
John does not do justice to the complexity of the early church (Becker 
2006, 476—78). 

Paul's letters suggest that a broader understanding is more adequate. 
Even the Letter to the Galatians reflects a complex situation. At first 
the Galatians accepted Paul's preaching that circumcision was not an 
entry requirement, and the churches functioned on that basis. But 
Paul entered into a basic struggle, however, because of the intruders, 
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Gal 1:6-9. Bodily circumcision became a critical question. In the Let- 
ter to the Romans there is a more extensive treatment of these same 
topics than in Galatians. 

It should be added that in others of Paul's letters, such as for exam- 
ple in the First Letter to the Corinthians, Philippians, and Thessalo- 
nians, various other practical and theological topics are discussed. 


Points from John and various Jewish Sources should be repeated. Here 
again we will summarize the points relevant to defining the place of the 
Gospel of John. The rabbinic writings are voluminous and valuable collec- 
tions of Jewish traditions. One must be cautious in using them as sources 
for the study of early Christianity, however, since it is difficult to know 
how far back the preserved traditions go. I have, nevertheless, utilized 
these sources extensively for identifying concepts and rules of agency, 
which are quite central ideas and functions in John. Thus, my study “God's 
Agent in the Fourth Gospel" (Borgen 1968, 137-48 and the chapter 9 in 
the present book) brought together the many agreements between John 
and Jewish halakah, as found in rabbinic writings. Scholars, such as John 
Ashton, favor this material and see it as a better alternative than R. Bult- 
mann's view that the Mandean and other Gnostic systems were the source 
for Johannine ideas. "There is no need, when investigating the theology of 
Jesus’ role as the agent or special representative of God, to turn to Mande- 
ism or other Gnostic systems for the source of the evangelist's idea — it is 
to be found ready to hand in the Jewish tradition" (Ashton 1997, 14). 

As for the problematic possibility that the rabbinic writings come from 
a much later time than the year 70 C.E. (cf. Barrett 1978a, 569), Philo's trea- 
tises provide help. Philo drew on the basic rule that “an agent is like the 
one who sent him" (see Mek. Exod. 12:3 and 6; Ber. 5:5; B. Metzia 96a, etc.) 
when in Legatio 369 he wrote: “For whatever ambassadors suffer recoils 
upon those who sent them." This echoes Paul's experience when he began 
his work among the Galatians. He wrote in Gal 4:14: “... you... received 
me as an angel of god, as Christ Jesus." Moreover, as shown in the pres- 
ent book, Philo gives numerous examples of the principles of agency with 
intermediaries working between God and human beings, such as the 
Logos, Wisdom, angels, and even Moses himself. 

Philo also gives us glimpses of the political and judicial practices at 
work in broader contexts. See for example Legatio 192: “...as we are sup- 
posed to act as ambassadors, so that the disaster would fall more on those 
who sent us than on the actual sufferers." Philo's testimony affirms that 
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the basic rabbinic principles of agency are sources relevant to illustrating 
John's texts of the first century C.E. These ideas and rules are at work 
within the context of the many commissioned agents and ambassadors 
officially in political life as well as in the civil life of various groups in 
society. Especially in Rome there were always large numbers of ambassadors 
and other commissioned representatives, some with a more lasting charge, 
others, like Philo himself, with a specific and time-limited mission. 

While the Johannine concept and function of a commissioned agent 
and ambassador has much in common with rabbinic material, it does not 
by definition imply a late date for the Gospel of John. These concepts are 
widely used in many areas, and the combination of earthly and heavenly 
agents/messengers/ambassadors, etc. is well documented in Philo’s writ- 
ings prior to 50 C.E. 

Weight has been given in the present study to the fact that descrip- 
tions of agency are found in all four Gospels. Thus the Jesus logion in John 
13:20: “... he who receives any one whom I send receives me; and he who 
receives me receives him who sent me,” has parallels in Matt 10:40, Luke 
10:16, and Mark 9:37. 

The relationship between John and the other Gospels has been touched 
on earlier in this summary chapter. It has been shown that there is no 
need to regard Mark as the model for John with regard to form and struc- 
ture. This implies that neither Matthew nor Luke are models, but they 
have some traditions in common with John. 


The theme John and the Synoptics is much discussed. 

My studies on the topic have been a journey from thinking of John’s 
varying, partial dependence on the Synoptic Gospels to an increasing 
weight placed on John’s independence. In my essay “John and the Syn- 
optics in the Passion Narrative,” published in 1959 (see the chapter in the 
present book), I concluded that three Johannine sections might consist 
of Synoptic elements fused together: The burial of Jesus had elements 
from Matthew, Luke, and possibly Mark. Peter’s use of the sword had ele- 
ments from Matthew, Mark, and probably Luke. The mocking scene had 
elements from Mark and Matthew. These sections suggest that John may 
have been influenced by the other three Gospels. 

This impact was neither comprehensive nor decisively central, how- 
ever. In the Passion and the resurrection narratives in general, agree- 
ments between John and the Synoptics can be understood as similarities 
between mutually independent traditions dealing with the same subject. 
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This conclusion could mean that most of John's account of the passion 
could be dated before the year 7o C.E., but not necessarily so. My view at 
that time was that some of John's material originated some time after the 
Synoptic Gospels were written. 

Without entering into an extensive discussion, some comments should 
be made. Firstly, in the study referred to, I did not pay sufficient attention 
to the probable time needed for elements from all the written Synoptic 
Gospels to have been known and fused together. Although it is difficult 
to date the written Synoptic Gospels with certainty, Mark may be dated 
to around the year 7o C.E., probably before the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Achtemeier 1992, ABD 4:543). Matthew should be dated some time later 
during the second half of the first century C.E. (Meier 1992, ABD 4:623-24), 
and so too Luke-Acts (Johnson 1992, ABD 4:404). John has most often been 
seen as the last of the four Gospels to be written. It has been dated to 
some time between 80 and 95 C.E. (cf. Kysar 1992, ADB 4:918-19). 

Since there are agreements, albeit with variations, between John and 
all three Gospels and since there are Johannine interpretative elabora- 
tions, it seems more probable that these agreements and variations have 
appeared in the transmission and exposition of traditions independently 
of the Synoptic Gospels. These agreements point rather closer to the time 
of Paul than toward the end of the century. 

Moreover, as emphasized by C. H. Dodd (1965, 248—78; cf. Lindars 1969, 
25-30), John does not follow any of the Gospels or particular traditions 
with in them consistently (Dodd 1953, 447-49 and 1965, 423-32). 

Furthermore, when I wrote the essay “John and the Synoptics in the 
Passion Narrative" in 1959, I did not take the Gospel traditions in Paul's 
letters into consideration. But the examples of pre-Synoptic traditions 
used by Paul should have been included. 

Oral tradition was included in my hypothesis, seen as part of the pro- 
cess by which elements of one or more of the other Gospels had reached 
John. Paul reminds us, however, that Synoptic-like Gospel traditions were 
transmitted and used even in his time. 

A text which indirectly influences the question of John's independence 
is found in John 11:45-53, especially in vv. 47-48: “So the chief priests and 
the Pharisees gathered the council, and said, ‘What are we to do? For this 
man performs many signs. If we let him go on doing thus, every one will 
believe in him, and the Romans will come and destroy both our place 
(tov tónov) and our nation (tò £0voc)." J. Frey states that here John pre- 
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supposes the destruction of the Temple: “Deutlich scheint jedoch, dass 
Johannes... die Tempelstórung (Joh 11:47f.) als bekannt voraussetzt und 
in subtiler Weise verarbeitet, so dass sich daraus eindeutig eine Datierung 
deutlich nach dem Jahr 70 ergibt" (Frey 2003, 112; Cf. J. Frey 1994, 238-45). 
Frey (2003, 112, n. 189) refers to A.J. 20:123 where Josephus looks back upon 
the time of the Roman procurator Cumanus (48-52 C.E.) when there was 
a conflict between Jews and the Samaritans. During the unrest, leading 
persons in Jerusalem urged the rebellious Jews to throw down their arms 
and return to their homes: "They urged them to picture to themselves 
that their country would be rased to the ground, their temple consigned 
to the flames, and they themselves with their wives and children reduced 
to slavery." 

C. K. Barrett (1978a, 406) understands John 11:47-48 in its present form 
to be vaticinium ex eventu. The destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
during the Jewish War has an impact on the formulation of this text. In 
the generation before 70 C.E., however, it would still have been apparent 
that undue provocations, such as messianic claims, would result in action 
by the Romans. Accordingly, Jesus could have been seen as a danger to 
the political establishment. 

Thus, some scholars, exemplified by Frey, state that John 11:48 shows 
that the destruction of the Temple was a known event, and shows that 
John was written after the year 70 C.E. C. K. Barrett agrees that the 
destruction of the Temple is presupposed. In substance, however, John 
simply here formulates what could have been known as a threat earlier, 
even in Jesus' time. 

In connection with Barrett's perspective, it should be emphasized that 
there were many situations of unrest in the Roman period. The threat of 
Roman intervention was real at the time of the procurator Cumanus, but 
there were decades of unrest both before and after him. For example, at 
the time of the Emperor Gaius, tension was high when the Emperor had 
decided to place a statue of Zeus in the Jerusalem Temple. Jews felt that 
if they objected or resisted, they risked Roman troops wreaking havoc or 
somehow destroying their culture. The Roman legate, Petronius, gathered 
the Jewish leaders and advised them to accept the orders of the Emperor 
and keep before their eyes the dire consequences of doing otherwise. 
The armed forces in Syria would strew the land with dead (Legatio, 222, 


cf. 334—335). 
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Thus, it is not obvious that the formulation in John 11:47 refers to the 
destruction of the Temple during the Jewish War of 66-70 C.E. The context 
may have been an earlier threatening situation. Thus, the Gospel of 
John need not necessarily have been written towards the end of the first 
century C.E. 


Presupposed Traditions Are to Be Considered 


A different set of observations should be included at this point. There are 
indications that a deposit of traditions is presupposed but not explicitly 
used by John. Such traditions and events are: the baptism of Jesus seems 
presupposed in John 1:33, but is not explicitly mentioned (Cf. Lindars 1972, 
100). The imprisonment of John the Baptist is referred to in John 3:24 
(Ibid., 165). The institution of the eucharist is implied and presupposed in 
John 6:51-58 but not explicitly mentioned (cf. 13:1-38), and Jesus’ prayer in 
Gethsemane is alluded to in John 12:27-30 especially by referring to Jesus' 
troubled soul. Another allusion to the same is seen in 18:11b, since the 
phrase “drink the cup" is mentioned (Borgen 1983, 86). One might then 
assume that the Synoptic Gospels are presupposed, or, that these points 
were (broadly) known among early Christians in the social (community) 
contexts of John. J. Frey, in his study "Das Vierte Evangelium auf dem 
Hintergrund der álteren Evangelientradition. Zum Problem: Johannes und 
die Synoptiker" (Frey 2003, 60-118), observes that John presupposes the 
readers' knowledge. According to Frey this meant that John presupposes 
that they had knowledge of the Synoptic picture of Jesus, or even just the 
picture of Jesus in Mark. He mentions one example, the story of Jesus 
washing the feet of the disciples in John 13. Frey rightly states that the 
readers must have known about the institution of eucharist, although it 
is not recounted. He also rightly observes that John chapter 6 alludes to 
the eucharist. 

Frey does not refer to Paul here, however, who in 1 Cor 10: 3-4 (spiritual 
food - spiritual drink) and v. 16 (cup of blessing — blood), v. 17 (bread — 
body), v. 21 (drink the cup) uses terms for the eucharist and alludes to the 
eating and drinking without quoting the institution story. But he assumes 
knowledge of it. Paul's knowledge is evident in his citation of the insti- 
tution of the eucharist and the comments made in the context of 1 Cor 
1117-34. The Corinthian community's knowledge came from the tradition 
transmitted to them, from the celebration of the eucharist, and from the 
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employment of the Gospel tradition in community life. Likewise, in the 
background of John 6 is the Christian communities' handing on of Gospel 
traditions and in particular the practice of celebrating the eucharist. As I 
have shown above, Paul provides clear support of the understanding that 
John 6 reflects the use of Eucharistic traditions in community life. 


Conclusion 


In the present chapter, archaeological findings and sources from Philo's 
writings and Paul's letters have strengthened the understanding that 
John was independent of the Synoptic Gospels. Actually, archaeology, 
Paul, and Philo provide insight into settings which fit the format, ideas, 
and concerns seen in John. The challenge of producing examples which 
support the transmission of oral Gospel tradition has been faced through 
Paul's use of Gospel traditions. These traditions had such degree of 
authority that they were subject to expository interpretations. Thus the 
expository elaboration of tradition in John does not require a late dating 
of the Gospel. 

Philo's treatises In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium have a structure and 
format in common with Mark and John. This suggests that John does not 
rely on the structure and format of Mark as model. This conclusion receives 
support from the observation that both John and Legatio, as opposed to 
Mark, present historical events within cosmic categories which are out- 
lined in their respective prologues. 

The interpretations of the events are seen in retrospect at the culminat- 
ing critical turning-points. Philo demonstrates that such a cosmic inter- 
pretation can be produced at the very turning point itself. In the case of 
John, the exposition of authoritative Gospel tradition suggests any time 
from Paul's time and onwards. 

For Paul, Jesus' crucifixion as a criminal was a challenging problem, 
as it was for John. In his letters, Paul illustrates that Gospel units, words 
and events, could be rendered independently yet with expositions, and 
within a broader community context where the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Jesus were central notions. Moreover, in 1 Thess 233-16 Paul 
reports on parallel problems in the gentile churches in Thessalonica and 
in the Judean Churches. He does it in such a way that some parallel obser- 
vations can be made in John 9-10. Moreover, Paul here understands the 
term "the Jews" to mean hostile Jewish authorities like many of the uses 
of the term in John. 
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The relationship between John, Paul, and Philo should not be thought of 
as a linear line of history, but as similarities and variations among parallel 
phenomena which have been written down. at different times and are 
documented by Paul in his letters. 

Philo's treatises Legatio ad Gaium and In Flaccum demonstrate that the 
format as such, and as employed in John and Mark, was in use in the 
early forties C.E. Moreover, Legatio exemplifies how historical words and 
events could be interpreted within a biblical cosmic background, and how 
this perspective could be introduced in a prologue, corresponding to the 
Prologue of John. 

This study has brought in new material and perspectives which 
strengthen the view that John was independent of the other three Gos- 
pels. The agreements between John and the Synoptic Gospels are better 
understood as agreements between John and synoptic-like traditions 
transmitted and interpreted independently of those three written gospels. 
Paul provides examples of such transmission and use. 

Thus, the present study opens anew the question of the dating of John's 
Gospel. One should not think of linear developments, but more broadly in 
terms of several parallel oral and written transmissions and usages.* 

John is a witness to Gospel traditions from and about Jesus which are 
independent of the other written Gospels, and a witness to how such 
traditions had such an authority that they were subject to expository 
interpretations. 


^ Among the Synoptic Gospels themselves, degrees of direct linear relationships can be 
seen and investigated. It is to be noted, however, that the additions to Mark in Matthew 
and Luke suggest that these Gospels were themselves manifestations of written and oral 
transmissions and uses of traditions. Cf. C. M. Tuckett 1992, 268-70. On the many aspects 
of tradition and transmission and applications, see B. Gerhardsson 1990, 497-545. 
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